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TO HIS GRACE 


3 Irnouas, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


MY LORD, 


Þ HE honours of your ancient and illuſtrious fa- 

mily, which that noble writer, Algernon Sidney, 
places among the firſt in theſe kingdoms for preroga- 
tive of birth, the titles which you have long worn with 
1 diſtinguiſhed luſtre, and the high ſtation which you 
3 have many years filled, and now fill, in the government, 
Naive your Grace a juſt preheminence in the commu- 
3 Enity ; but they are excellencies of a more exalted kind 
io which this tribute of my reſpect is paid. Your early 
real in the cauſe of liberty, which manifeſted itſelf 
at the cloſe of a late reign, when the worſt of ſchemes 
Nvere promoted againſt this nation by the worſt of men, 
e aſſociation (of which I had the honour to be an 
humble member) into which you then entered, with 
ſome others, eminent for their birth, fortune, and 
Winowledge, for ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
Hanover to the throne of theſe kingdoms, your tafte 
of uſeful and polite literature, and the encouragement 
which you have been always ready to give to it, your 
friendly regard to, and connection with, that uni- 
verſity which has been the nurſe of the greateſt ſtateſ- 
nen, heroes, philcſophers, and poets, of Engliſh 
ggrowth, and the open liberality of your heart on all 
B 2 laudable 
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4 DRDICATYION. 


laudable occaſions, muſt give you a place in the affec. 
tions of all Engliſhmen who know the intereſt of their BW 
native country: and to thoſe virtues, more than to the | 4 | 


private TIRE. with which your Grace has long 


from thoſe which now make their firſt appearance: and | 
I number among the felicities of my days this oppor- 
tunity of approaching you with ſomething perhaps not 
unworthy your acceptance; and I have the honour to 


be, 
My Lord, 
Your Grace's 
moſt devoted, obliged, 


and moſt humble ſervant, 


wy 


April, 1748. | 
AMBROSE PHILIPS. 


PASTO- 


Pieces, which were the produce of my leiſure, but fome | 1 
of my moſt ene hours: your Grace will be able . 1 
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« Noſtra, nec erubuit ſylvas habitare, Thalia.“ 
VI R. Ecl. vi. 2. 


. . — 
N F ACE. 


T is ſomewhat ſtrange to conceive, in an age ſo ad- 
dicted to the Muſes, how Pattoral Poetry comes to 


be never ſo much as thought upon; conſidering eſpe- 


cially, that it is of the greateſt antiquity, and hath ever 


been accounted the foremoit, among the ſmaller poems, 


in dignity. Virgil and Spenſer made uſe of it as a 
prelude to Epic Poetry : but, I fear, the innocency of 
the ſubje& makes it ſo little inviting, 

There is no kind of Poem, if happily executed, but 
gives delight; and herein may the Paſtoral boaſt after 
a peculiar manner: for, as in Painting, ſo in Poetry, 
the country affords not only the moſt delightful ſcenes 


and proſpects, but likewiſe the moſt * images 


of life. 

Gaſſendus (I remember) obſerves, that Peireſkius 
was a great lover of muſic, eſpecially the melody of 
birds: becauſe their ſimple ſtrains have leſs of paſſion 
B 3 ; and 


6 r u * F e . 


and violence, but more of a ſedate and quiet harmony; 
and, therefore, do they rather befriend contemplation. 
In like manner, the Paſtoral Song gives a ſweet and RR 


gentle compoſure to the mind ; whereas the Epic and 2 | 
Tragic Poems, by the vehemency of their emotions, 
raiſe the ſpirits into a ferment. 


To view a fair ſtately palace, ſtrikes us indeed with 


admiration, and ſwells the ſoul with notions of gran- 
deur : but when I ſee a little country-dwelling, advan- 
tageouſly ſituated amidſt a beautiful variety of hills, 
meadows, fields, woods, and rivulets, I feel an un- 
ſpeakable ſort of ſatisfaction, and cannot forbear wiſhing 
my kinder fortune would place me in ſuch a ſweet re- 
tirement. 

Theocritus, Virgil, al 8 are the only Poets 
who ſeem to have hit upon the true nature of Paſto- 
ral Compoſitions: ſo that it will be ſufficient praiſe 
for me, if I have not altogether failed in my attempt. 


THE 


1 


. 
MN 558 | | 
nd THE FISST: FAST ORAL. 
5, | LOBBIN. 
NY : IF we, O Dorſet, quit the city-throng, 
be . To meditate in ſhades the rural ſong, 
Ro By your command, be preſent : and, O bring 
15 The Muſe along! The Muſe to you ſhall fing: 4 
Her influence, Buckhurſt, let me there obtain, | 
ng And I forgive the fam'd Sicilian Swain. 
= Begin.—In unluxurious times of yore, 

When flocks and herds were no inglorious ſtore, 8 
8 Lobbin, a ſhepherd-boy, one evening fair, 
. As weſtern winds had cool'd the ſultry air, 


His number'd ſheep within the fold now pent, 
Thus plain'd him of his dreary diſcontent; 12 
Beneath a hoary poplar's whiſpering boughs, 
He, ſolitary, ſat to breathe his vows, 
Venting the tender anguiſh of his heart, 
As paſhon taught, in accents free of art: 16 
And little did he hope, while, night by night, 
His fighs were laviſh'd thus on Lucy bright. 
« Ah, well-a-day ! how long mult I endure 
« This pining pain? Or who ſhall ſpeed my cure? 20 
« Fond love no cure will have, ſeek no repoſe, 
« Delights in grief, nor any meaſure knows : 
« And now the moon begins in clouds to riſe ; 
“The brightening ſtars increaſe within the ſkies; 24 
| « 'The 


ſe 


c The acl are huſh; the "WR diſtil; ad ſleep 


_ « Whilom did I, all as this poplar fair, 


„ Some well-deviſed tale from me to learn? 40 


To chace the loitering ſun adown the ſky : 


Oh! quit thy wonted ſcorn, relentleſs Fair! 
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« Hath clos'd the eyelids of my weary ſheep : 

« I only, with the prowling wolf, conftrain'd 

« All night to wake: with hunger he is pain'd, 28 
« And 1, with love. His hunger he may tame ; 
But who can quench, O cruel Love, thy flame ? 


« Up-raiſe my heedleſs head, then void of care, 32 
« *Mong ruſtic routs the chief for wanton game 
« Nor could they merry make, till Lobbin came. 

« Who better ſeen than I in ſhepherds? arts, 

« 'To pleaſe the lads, and win the laſſes' hearts! 36 
« How deftly, to mine oaten-reed ſo ſweet, 
« Wont they, upon the green to ſhift their feet ? 

« And, weary'd in the dance, how would they yearn 


« For many ſongs and tales of mirth had 1, 


« But, ah! ſince Lucy coy, deep-wrought her ſpight 
« Within my heart, unmindful of delight 44 
« 'The jolly grooms I fly, and, all alone, 
« To rocks and woods pour forth my fruitleſs moan. 


« Ere, lingering long, I periſh through deſpair. 48 
« Had Roſalind been miſtreſs of my mind, 

Though not ſo fair, ſhe would have prov'd more kind. 
« O think, unwitting maid, while yet is time, 
« How flying years impair thy youthful prime! 52 


Thy virgin-bloom will not for ever ftay, 


« And ws though left ungather'd, will decay : 
The 


CCC 9 


a e The flowers, anew, returning ſeaſons bring! 

2 bcc But beanty faded has no ſecond ſpring. 56 
. My words are wind! She, deaf to all my cries, 
Fakes pleaſure in the miſchief of her eyes. 
Like friſking heifer, looſe in flowery meads, 


she gads where'er her roving fancy leads; 00 


(vet ſtill from me. Ah me, the tireſome chace ! 
Shy as the fawn, ſhe flies my fond embrace. 

W < She flies, indeed, but ever leaves behind, 

. Fly where ſhe will, her likeneſs in my mind. 64 
« No cruel purpoſe, in my ſpeed, I bear; 

« *Tis only love; and love why ſhould'& thou fear © ? 
c What idle fears a maiden-breaſt alarm! 

« Stay, ſimple girl : a lover cannot harm, 68 
Two ſportive kidlings, both fair-fleck'd, I rear; 

« Whoſe ſhooting horns like tender buds appear : 

« A lambkin too, of ſpotleſs fleece, I breed, 

And teach the fondling from my hand to feed: 72 
« Nor will I ceaſe betimes to cull the fields 

« Of every dewy ſweet the morning yields: 

« From early ſpring to autumn late ſhalt thou 

« Receive gay girlonds, blooming o'er thy brow : 76 
« And when, — But, why theſe unavailing pains ? 
“The gifts, alike, and giver, the diſdains: 

« And now, left heireſs of the glen, ſhe'll deem 

« Me, landleſs lad, unworthy her eſteem : 80 
« Yet, was ſhe born, like me, of ſhepherd-fire 3 

« And I may fields and lowing herds acquire. 

«OO! would my gifts but win her wanton heart, 

* Or could I half the warmth I feel impart, 84 


cc How 


4 Or! if thou deign to live a ſhepherdeſs, 
„ Thou Lobbin's flock, and Lobbin, ſhalt poſſeſs: 


_ « Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet ſhow 
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« How would I wander, every day, to find 2 
« The choice of wildings, bluſhing through. the rind | 
« For gloſſy plumbs how lightſome climb the tree, 1 
« How riſk the vengeance of the thrifty bee 83 8 


« And, fair my flock, nor yet uncomely 1, A 
« If liquid fountains flatter not; and why 9 


The bordering flowers leſs beauteous than they grow ? 5 ; 

« O! come, my love; nor think th' employment mean, 3 

c« 'The dams to milk, and little lambkins wean, 96 'Y 

« To drive a-field, by morn, the fattening ewes, 1 

« Ere the warm ſun drink- up the cooly dews, 

« While, with my pipe, and with my voice, I chear 

« Each hour, and through the day detain thine ear. 100 

« How would the crook beſeem thy lily-hand ! 

« How would my younglings round thee gazing ſtand |! 

« Ah, witleſs younglings ! gaze not on her eye: 

« 'Thence all my ſorrow ; thence the death I die. 104 

“OO, killing beauty! and O, fore deſire! x 

« Muft then my ſufferings, but with life, expire ? 

« Though bloſſoms every year the trees adorn, 

« Spring after ſpring I wither, nipt with ſcorn : 108 

« Nor trow I when this bitter blaſt will end, 

« Or if yon ſtars will e'er my vows befriend. 

« Sleep, ſleep, my flock; for happy ye may take 

Sweet nightly reſt, though ſtill your maſter wake.“ 112 
Now to the waning moon, the nightingale, 

In ſlender warblings, tun'd her piteous tale, 
| 6 The 


F 11 
3 The love-ſick Shepherd, liſtening, felt relief, 

nd 3 Pleas'd with ſo ſweet a partner in his grief, 116 
Till, by degrees, her notes and ſilent night 

10 ſlumbers ſoft his heavy heart invite. 


rk SECOND PASTORAL. 
| THENOT, COLINET. 


THENOT. 


8 it not Colinet I loneſome ſee, 

| Leaning with folded arms againſt the tree? 

Or is it age of late bedims my ſight ? 

'Tis Colinet, indeed, in woeful plight. 4 
Thy cloudy look, why melting into tears, 
= Unſeemly, now the ſky ſo bright appears 

Why in this mournful manner art thou found, 
Unthankful lad, when all things ſmile around ? 8 
Or hear'ſt not lark and linnet jointly fing, 
Their notes blithe-warbling to ſalute the ſpring ? 


00 il 


COLITNET:; 
Though blithe their notes, not ſo my wayward fate; 
Nor lark would ſing, nor linnet, in my ſtate. 12 
Each creature, Thenot, to his taſk is born, 
As they to mirth and muſic, I to mourn. 
Waking, at midnight, I my woes renew, 
My tears oft” mingling with the falling dew. 16 


08 


THENOT.. 
le 
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TR EN O r. 

Small cauſe, I ween, has luſty youth to plain: 

Or who may, then, the weight of eld ſuſtain, 

When every ſlackening nerve begins to fail, 

And the load preſſeth as our days prevail? 

Yet, though with years my body downward tend, 

As trees beneath their fruit, in autumn, bend ; 

Spite of my ſnowy head, and icy veins, 

My mind a chearful temper {till retains : 

And why ſhould man, miſhap what will, repine, 

Sour every ſweet, and mix with tears his wine? 

But tell me, then: it may relieve thy woe, 

To let a friend thine inward ailment know. 
COLINET. 

Ialy *twill waſte thee, Thenot, the whole day, 

Shouldſt thou give ear to all my grief can ſay. | 

Thine ewes will wander; and the heedleſs lambs, 

In loud complaints, require their abſent dams. 32 

TREN Or. 

See Lightfoot; he ſhall tend them cloſe: and I, 

"Tween whiles, acroſs the plain will glance 1 mine eye. 
Gori ner. 

Where to begin I know not, where to end. | 

Does there one ſmiling hour my youth attend! 36 

Though few my days, as well my follies ſhow, 

Yet are thoſe days all clouded o'er with woe : 

No happy gleam of ſunſhine doth appear, 

My lowering ſky, and wintery months, to cheer. | 40 

My piteous plight in yonder naked tree, 

Which bears the thunder-ſcar, too plain I ſee : 


Quite 
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| 2 uite deſtitute it ſtands of ſhelter kind, 
1 The mark of ſtorms, and ſport of every wind: 44 
Mrhbe riven trunk feels not th? approach of ſpring ; 
or birds among the leafleſs branches ſing: 
20 No more, beneath thy ſhade, ſhall ſhepherds throng, 
| 9 With jocund tale, or pipe, or pleaſing ſong. 48 
lIu,-fated tree! and more ill-fated I ! 
5 From thee, from me, alike the ſhepherds fly. 
24 2 1 ain TS. 
ure thou in hapleſs hour of time waſt born, 
When blighting mildews ſpoil the riſing corn, 52 
* Or blaſting winds o'er bloſſom'd hedge- rows paſs, 
28 To kill the promis'd fruits, and ſcorch the graſs, 
W Or when the moon, by wizard charm'd, foreſhows, 
W Blood-ftain'd in foul eclipſe, impending woes. 56 
W Untimely born, ill-luck betides thee till, 
Gili ner 
And can there, Thenot, be a greater ill ? 
nin T. 
Nor fox, nor wolf, nor rot among our ſheep, 
From this good ſhepherd's care his flock may keep: 60 
Againſt ill-luck, alas! all forecaſt fails; 
Nor toil by day, nor watch by night, avails. 
inn 
Ah me, the while! ah me, the luckleſs day 1 ! 
Ah, luckleſs lad! befits me more to ſay. 64 
Unhappy hour ! when, freſh in youthful bud, 
[ left, Sabrina fair, thy ſilvery flood. 
Ah, filly I ! more filly than my ſheep, 
Which on thy flowery banks I wont to keep. 68 
| Sweet 


32 


ye. 
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With raviſh'd eyes review thine amell'd ſhore ? 
When, in the cryſtal of thy water, ſcan 
Each feature faded, and my colour wan ? 
When ſhall I ſee my hut, the ſmall abode 
Myſelf did raiſe, and cover o'er with ſod ? 
Small though it be, a mean and humble cell, 
Yet 1s there room for peace and me to dwell. 
T HEN Or. 
And what enticement charm'd thee, far away 
From thy lov'd home, and led thy heart aſtray ? 
Co LIN R r. 
A lewd deſire, ſtrange lads and ſwains to know: 
Ah, God ! that ever 1 ſhould covet woe! 
With wandering feet unbleſt, and fond of fame, 
I ſought I know not what beſides a name. 
TT HEN 0 T, 


Or, ſooth to ſay, didſt thou not hither roam 


In ſearch of gains more plenty than at home ? 
A rolling-ſtone 1s, ever, bare of moſs; 


Sweet are thy banks! Oh, when ſhall I, once more, 
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84 


And, to their coſt, green years old proverbs croſs. 


inn. 
Small need there was, in random ſearch of gain, 
To drive my pining flock athwart the plain, 
To diſtant Cam. Fine gain at length, I trow, 
To hoard up to myſelf ſuch deal of woe! 


88 


My ſheep quite ſpent, through travel and ill- fare, 


And, like their Keeper, ragged grown and bare, 


The damp, cold greenſward, for my nightly bed, 


And ſome ſlant willow's trunk to reſt my head. 


Hard 


band. fag 


„CCC 


Hard is to bear of pinching cold the pain; 
and hard is want to the unpractis'd ſwain: 96 
zut neither want, nor pinching cold, is hard, 
o blaſting ſtorms of calumny compar'd: 
nzkind as hail it falls; the pelting ſhower 
i 3 Deſtroys the tender herb, and budding flower. 100 
= THEN Or. 
; 4$ Slander we ſhepherds count the vileſt wrong : 
and what wounds ſorer than an evil tongue? 
b Colin z r. 
ntoward lads, the wanton imps of ſpite, 

2 Make mock of all the ditties I indite. 104. 

Wn vain, O Colinet, thy pipe, ſo ſhrill, 

80 Charms every vale, and gladdens every hill: 
4 In vain thou ſeek*ſt the coverings of the grove, | 
n the cool ſhade to fing the pains of love: 108 
BZ Sing what thou wilt, ill- nature will prevail; 
1 And every elf hath kill enough to rail: 
hut yet, though poor and artleſs be my vein, 
Menalcas ſeems to like my ſimple ftrain : -- 14% 
and, while that he delighteth in my ſong, 
Which to the good Menalcas doth belong, 

Nor night, nor day, ſhall my rude muſic ceaſe ; 
1 ak no more, ſo I Menalcas pleaſe. 116 
5 T HEN Or. 

Menalcas, lord of theſe fair fertile plains, 
Preſerves the ſheep, and o'er the ſhepherds reigns: 
. For him our yearly wakes, and feaſts, we hold, 
and chooſe the faireſt firſtling from the fold- 120 
He, 


re, 


rd 


EX 
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He, good to all, who good deſerve, ſhall give 
Thy flock to feed, and thee at eaſe to live, 
Sha!l curb the malice of unbridled tongues, 
And bountcouſly reward thy rural ſongs. 
| COLINET. 
Firſt, then, ſhall lightſome birds forget to 5 
The briny ocean turn to paſtures dry, 
And every rapid river ceaſe to flow, 
Ere I unmindful of Menalcas grow. 
THEN Or. 
This night thy care with me forget; and fold 
Thy flock with mine, to ward th' injurious cold. 
New milk, and clouted cream, mild cheeſe and curd, | L 
With ſome remaining fruit of laſt year's hoard, 132 1 
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Shall be our evening fare, and, for the night, = 
Sweet herbs and moſs, which gentle ſleep invite : A ] 
And now behold the ſun's departing ray, = #7 
O'er yonder hill, the ſign of ebbing day: 136 
With ſongs the jovial hinds return from plow; 5 ; 
And unyok'd heifers, loitering homeward, low.  F 

THE. THIRD PASTORAL. IM! 
ALBINO. . 
JA HEN Virgil thought no ſhame the Doric reed 
To tune, and flocks on Mantuan plains to feed, 
With young Auguſtus? name he grac'd his ſong : 
And Spenſer, when amid the rural throng 4: 
He Wl 3 
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He carol'd ſweet, and graz'd along the flood 


Of gentle Thames, made every founding wood 

With good Eliza's name to ring around ; 

Eliza's name on every tree was found : 8 
Since then, through Anna's cares at eaſe we live, | 


And ſee our cattle unmoleſted thrive, 
While from our Albion her victorious arms 


Drive waſteful warfare, loud in dire alarms, 12 
Like them will I my ſlender muſic raiſe, 


And teach the vocal valleys Anna's praiſe. 
Meantime, on oaten pipe a lowly lay, 
| As my kids browſe, obſcure in ſhades I play: 16 


Yet, not obſcure, while Dorſet thinks no ſcorn 


To viſit woods, and ſwains ignobly born. 


Two valley ſwains, both muſical, both young, 
In friendſhip mutual, and united long, 20 
Retire within a moſſy cave, to ſhun 
The crowd of ſhepherds, and the noon- day fan. 
A gloom of ſadneſs overcaſts their mind: 


Revolving now, the ſolemn day they find, | 24 


W When young Albino died. His image dear 

WT Bcdews their cheeks with many a trickling tear: 
Io tears they add the tribute of their verſe 

W Theſe Angelot, thoſe Palin, did rehearſe. 28 


Ax G ELO r. 
Thus, yearly circling, by-paſt times return; 
And yearly, thus, Albino's death we mourn. 
dent into life, alas! how ſhort thy ſtay : 


| How ſweet the roſe ! how ſpeedy to decay 32 


For C Can 
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Can we forget, Albino dear, thy knell, 
Sad-ſounding wide from every village bell? 
Can we forget how ſorely Albion moan'd, 
That hills, and dales, and rocks, in echo groan'd, 46 
Preſaging future woe, when, for our crimes, 

We loſt Albino, pledge of peaceful times, 

Fair boaſt of this fair Iſland, darling joy 

Of nobles high, and every ſhepherd-boy ? 40 
No joyous pipe was heard, no flocks were ſeen, 

Nor ſhepherd found upon the graſſy green, 

No cattle graz'd the field, nor drank the flood, 

No birds were heard to warble through the wood. 44 
In yonder gloomy grove out- ſtretch'd he lay 

His lovely limbs upon the dampy clay ; 

On his cold cheek the roſy hue decay'd, 

And, o'er his lips, the deadly blue diſplay'd: 48 
| Bleating around him he his plaintive ſheep, 

And mourning ſhepherds come, in crowds, to weep. 
Young Buckhurſt comes: and, is there no redreſs ? 
As if the grave regarded our diſtreſs ! G2 
The tender virgins come, to tears yet new, 

And give, aloud, the lamentations due. 

The pious mother comes, with grief oppreſt : 

Ye trees, and conſcious fountains, can atteſt 56 
With what ſad accents, and what piercing cries, 

She fill'd the grove, and importun'd the ſkies, 

And every ſtar upbraided with his death, 

When, in her widow'd arms, devoid of breath, 60 
She claſp'd her ſon: nor did the Nymph, for this, 
Place in her darling's welfare all her bliſs, 
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Him teaching, young, the harmleſs crook to wield, 
; And rule the peaceful empire of the field. 64 
; As milk-white ſwans on ſtreams of ſilver ſhow, 
And ſilvery ſtreams to grace the meadows flow, 
3 As corn the vales, and trees the hills adorn, 
So thou, to thine, an ornament was born. 68 
E Since thou, delicious youth, didſt quit the plains, 
<6 Th? ungrateful ground we till with fruitleſs pains, 
In labour'd furrows ſow the choice of wheat, 
And, over empty ſheaves, in harveſt ſweat, 72 


A thin increaſe our fleecy cattle yield; 


And thorns, and thiſtles, overſpread the field. 

How all our hope is fled, like morning-dew ! 

And ſcarce did we thy dawn of manhood view. 76 
E Who, now, ſhall teach the pointed ſpear to throw, 
To whirl the fling, and bend the ſtubborn bow, 

| To toſs the quoit with ſteady aim, and far, 


With finewy force, to pitch the maſly bar? 80 


Nor doſt thou live to bleſs thy mother's days, 

| To ſhare her triumphs, and to feel her praiſe, 

In foreign realms to purchaſe early fame, 

And add new glories to the Britiſh name: 84 


O, peaceful may thy gentle ſpirit reſt ! 


The flowery turf lie light upon thy breaſt ; 


Nor ſhrieking owl, nor bat, thy tomb fly round, 
Nor midnight goblins revel o'er the ground. 83 
„ -M-A LI No 
No more, miſtaken Angelot, complain: 
Albino lives ; and all our tears are vain ; 


C2 Albino 
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Albino lives, and will for ever live, =_ 
With myriads mixt, who never know to oricve, 92 
Who welcome every ſtranger-gueſt, nor fear 5 
Ever to mourn his abſence with a tear, 
Where cold, nor heat, nor irkſome toil annoy, L 
Nor age, nor ſickneſs, comes to damp their joy : 96 - I 
And now the royal Nymph, who bore him, deigns - 
The land to rule, and ſhield the ſimple ſwains, Þ1 
While, from above, propitious he looks down: 5 
For this, the welkin does no longer frown. 100 
Each planet ſhines, indulgent, from his ſphere, 

And we renew our paſtimes with the year. 
| Hills, dales, and woods, with ſhrilling pipes reſound: 
'The boys and virgins dance, with chaplets crown'd, 104 
And hail Albino bleſt: the valleys ring 

Albino bleſt ! O now, if ever, bring 
The laurel green, the ſmelling: eglantine, 

And tender branches from the mantling vine, 108 
The dewy cowſlip, which in meadow grows, 
The fountain-violet, and the garden-roſe, 
Marſh-lilies ſweet, and tufts of daffodil, 
With what ye cull from wood, or verdant hill, 112 
Whether in open ſun, or ſhade, they blow, | 
More early ſome, and ſome unfolding ſlow, 

Bring, in heap'd canifters, of every kind, 1 

As if the ſummer had with ſpring combin'd, 116 

And Nature, forward to aſſiſt your care, 

Did not profuſion for Albino ſpare. 

Vour hamlets ſtrew, and every public way; | 

And conſecrate to mirth Albino's day: 120 

; | 5 Myſelf 
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1 | Myſelf will laviſh all my little ſtore, 
3 And deal about the goblet flowing o'er : 
; ; Old Moulin there ſhall harp, young Myco ſing, 


And Cuddy dance the round amid the ring, 124 
And Hobbinol his antic gambols play: 


EZ To thee theſe honours, yearly, will we pay: 

3 Nor fail to mention thee in all our chear, 

And teach our children the remembrance dear, 128 
when we our ſhearing-feaſt, or harveſt keep, 

= To ſpeed the plow, and bleſs our thriving ſheep. 

8 While willow kids, and herbage lambs purſue, 

7 While bees love thyme, and locuſt fip the dew, 132 
8 While birds delight in woods their notes to ſtrain, 
Thy name and ſweet memorial ſhall remain. 


THE FOURTH PASTORAL. 
MYCO, ARGOL. 


M y c 0. 


Tr I'S place may ſeem for ſhepherd's leiſure made, 


So cloſe theſe elms inweave their lofty ſhade ; - 
The twining woodbine, how it climbs; to breathe 
Refreſhing ſweets around on all beneath ; 
The ground with graſs of chearful green beſpread, 
Through which the ſpringing flower up-rears the head : | 
Lo, here the kingcup of a golden hue, 
Medly'd with daiſies white and endive blue, 8 
And honeyſuckles of a purple die, 80 95 
Confuſion gay! bright waving to the eye. 


C 3 Hark, 
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Hark, how they warble in that brambly buſh, 

The gaudy goldfinch, and the ſpeckly thruſh, 12 
The linnet green, with others fram'd for ſkill, 

And blackbird fluting through his yellow bill : 

In ſprightly concert how they all combine, 

Us prompting in the various ſongs to join : 16 
Up, Argol, then, and to thy lip apply 

'Thy mellow pipe, or voice more ſounding try : 

And fince our ewes have graz'd, what harms if they 

Lie round and liſten while the lambkins play ? 20 


An 6 01. 


Well, Myco, can thy dainty wit expreſs 

Fair Nature's bounties in the faireſt dreſs ; 

"Tis rapture all! the place, the birds, the ſky ; 

And rapture works the ſinger's fancy high. 24 
Sweet breathe the fields, and now a gentle breeze 
Moves every leaf, and trembles through the trees: 
Ill ſuch incitements ſuit my rugged lay, 

Befitting more the muſic thou canſt play. 28 


Mxco. 
No ſkill of muſic kon I, ſimple ſwain, 


No fine device thine ear to entertain: 

Albeit ſome deal I pipe, rude though it be, 

Sufficient to divert my ſheep and me; 32 
Yet Colinet (and Colinet hath {k1ll) 

Oft guides my fingers on the tuneful quill, 

And fain would teach me on what ſounds to dwell, 
And where to ſink a note, and where to ſwell. 36 


12 


24 


28 


32 


L. 
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ARG0.L. 
Ah, Myco ! half my flock would I beſtow, 
Should Colinet to me his cunning ſhow : 
So trim his ſonnets are, I pr'ythed, ſwain, 
Now give us, once, a ſample of his ſtrain : 40 
For wonders of that lad the ſhepherds ſay, 
How ſweet his pipe, how raviſhing his lay ! 
The ſweetneſs of his pipe and lay rehearſe ; 
And aſk what boon thou willeſt for thy verſe, 44 
My co. 
Since then thou lift, a mournful ſong I chuſe : 


A mournful ſong relieves a mournful Muſe. 
Faſt by the river on a bank he ſate, 


To weep the lovely maid's untimely fate, 48 
Fair Stella hight : a lovely maid was ſhe, 
Whoſe fate he wept, a faithful ſhepherd he. 
Awake, my pipe; in every note expreſs 
Fair Stella*s death, and Colinet's diftreſs. 52 


« O woeful day! O, day of woe to me 
« 'That ever I ſhould live ſuch day to ſee ! 
« That ever ſhe could die ! O, moſt unkind, 
« To go and leave thy Colinet behind ! 56 
« From blameleſs love, and plighted troth to go, 
« And leave to Colinet a life of woe!“ 
Awake, my pipe; in every note expreſs 
Fair Stella's death, and Colinet's diſtreſs. | 60 
And yet, why blame I her! Full fain would ſhe 
« With dying arms have claſp'd herſelf to me: 
C 4 « I claſp'd 
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« ] claſp'd her too, but death prov'd over-ſtrong ; 
Nor vows nor tears could fleeting life prolong: 64 
« Yet how ſhall I from vows and tears refrain! 

« And why ſhould vows, alas! and tears be vain !”? 


Aale, my pipe; in every note expreſs 

Fair Stella*s death, and Colinet's diſtreſs. 68 
LAid me to grieve, with bleating moan, my ſheep, 
« Aid me, thou ever-flowing ftream, to weep ; 

« Aid me, ye faint, ye hollow winds, to ſigh, 

« And thou, my woe, aſſiſt me thou to die. 72 
« Me flock nor ſtream, nor winds nor woes, relieve ; 
« She lov'd through life, and I through life will grieve.” 

Axwake, my pipe; in every note expreſs WY, 

Fair Stella's death, and Colinet*s diſtreſs. 76 


« Ye gentler maids, companions of my fair, 
«© With down-caſft look, and with diſhevel'd hair, 
« All beat the breaſt, and wring your hands and moan: 
« Her hour, untimely, might have prov'd your own : 80 
« Her hour, untimely, help me to lament ; 
ce And let your hearts at Stella's name relent.” 
Awake, my pipe; in every note expreſs 


Fair Stella's dcath, and Colinet's dijtrejs. 84 


« In vain th' indearing luſtre of your eyes 
« We dote upon, and you as vainly prize. 
« What though your beauty bleſs the faithful ſwain, 
& And in th' enamour'd heart like queens ye reign ; 88 
« Yet in their prime does death the faireit kill, 
“As ruthleſs winds the tender bloſſoms ſpill.” 


Awake, 
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Aale, my pipe; in every note expreſs 
Fair Stella's death, and Colinet's diftreſs. 92 


Oh! if or muſic's voice, or beauty's charm, 
Could milden death, and ſtay his lifted arm, 96 
z « My pipe her face, her face my pipe might ſave, 
4 Redeeming each the other from the grave,” 

8 Awake, my pipe; in every note expreſs 

FX Fair Stella's death, and Colinet*s diſtreſs. 100 
Ah, fraitleſs wiſh ! fell death's uplifted arm 

5 « Nor beauty can arreſt, nor muſic charm. 

„ Behold ! oh, baleful fight ! ſee where ſhe lies! 

<0 The budding flower, unkind!y blaſted, dies: 104 
0 « Nor, though I live the longeſt day to mourn, 

5 « Will ſhe again to life and me return.“ 


= Awake, my pipe; in every note expreſs 
Fair Stella's death, and Colinet's diſtrejs. 108 


= *« Unhappy Colinet ! what boots thee now, 

Z « To weave freſh girlonds for thy Stella's brow ? 
No girlond ever more may Stella wear, 

Nor ſee the flowery ſeaſon of the year, 0 
Nor dance, nor ſing, nor ever ſweetly ſmile, 
And every toil of Colinet beguile.” 


1F Awake, my pipe; in every note expreſs 
Fair Stella's death, and Colinet*s diſtreſs. 116 
« Throw by the lily, daffodil, and roſe ; 

© Wreaths of black yew, and willow pale, compoſe, 
« With 


——  — - 


“ What heed give I to aught but to my grief, 


% And firſt taught Stella's virgin heart to love, 


« Whence owls their dirges ſing, and ravens croak : 136 
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With baneful hemlock, deadly nightſhade, dreſs'd, : I 
« Such chaplets as may witneſs thine unreſt, Tf d 
If aught can witneſs : O, ye ſhepherds tell, | 


« When I am dead, no ſhepherd lov'd ſo well!“ . 
Awake, my pipe; in every note expreſs . 
Fair Stella's death, and Colinet's diſtreſs. 11 


ce Alack, my ſheep ! and thou, dear ſpotleſs lamb, 
« By Stella nurs'd, who wean'd thee from the dam, 


« My whole employment, and my whole relief! 123 
« Stray where ye liſt, ſome happier maſter try : 
« Yet once, my flock, was none ſo bleſs'd as I.“ 
Arwake, my pipe; in every note expreſs 
Fair Stella's death, and Colinet's diſtreſs. 132 


« My pipe, whoſe ſoothing ſound could paſſion move, 
« Shall filent hang upon this blaſted oak, 


« Nor lark, nor linnet, ſhall my day delight, 

« Nor nightingale ſuſpend my moan by night : 
“The night and day ſhall undiſtinguiſh'd be, 

« Alike to Stella, and alike to me.“ 140 


No more, my pipe; here ceaſe we to expreſs 
Fair Stella's death, and Colinet's diſtreſs. 


Thus, ſorrowing, did the gentle ſhepherd ſing, 
And urge the valley with his wail to ring. 144 
And now that ſheep-hook for my ſong I crave. 
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& Not this, but one more coſtly, ſhalt thou have, 

5 or ſeaſon'd elm, where ſtuds of braſs appear, 

7 Jo ſpeak the giver's name, the month, and year; 148 

9 The hook of poliſh'd ſteel, the handle torn'd, 

And richly by the carver's {kill adorn'd. 

O, Colinct, how ſweet thy grief to hear! 

How does thy verſe ſubdue the liſtening ear ! 152 

oft falling as the ſtill, refreſhing dew, 

| To flake the drought, and herbage to renew: 

Not half ſo ſweet the midnight winds, which move 

In drowſy murmurs o'er the waving grove, 156 

Nor valley brook that, hid by alders, ſpeeds 

| Ofer pebbles warbling, and through whiſpering reeds, 

Nor dropping waters, which from rocks diſtil, 

And welly-grots with tinkling echoes fill, 160 

Thrice happy Colinet, who can relieve 

Heart-anguiſh ſore, and make it ſweet to grieve ! 

And next to thee ſhall Myco bear the bell, | 

Who can repeat thy peerleſs ſong ſo well: 164 

| But fee ! the hills increaſing ſhadows caſt ; 

The ſun, I ween, is leaving us in haſte : 

His weakly rays faint glimmer through the wood, 
And bluey miſts ariſe from yonder flood. 168 


Myco. 


Ove, 


I 40 


Bid then our dogs to gather in the ſheep. 
44 Good ſhepherds, with their flock, betimes ſhould ſleep. 
| Who late lies down, thou know'ſt, as late will rife, 
and, ſluggard-like, to noon-day ſnoring lies, 172 
While 


In neat device ?) his tale began to tell. 
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While in the fold his injur'd ewes complain, 
And after dewy paſtures bleat in vain. 

THE FIFTH PASTORAL 

u b b F. 
| bo rural ſtrains we firſt our muſic try, 
And baſhful into woods and thickets fly, 

Miftruſting then our ſkill ; yet if through time 
Our voice, improving, gain a pitch ſublime, 4 
Thy growing virtues, Sackville, ſhall engage | 
My riper verſe, and more aſpiring age. 

The ſun, now mounted to the noon of day, 


Began to ſhoot direct his burning ray; ER FP 
When, with the flocks, their feeders ſought the ſhade * 
A venerable oak wide-ſpreading- made: Pi 
What ſhould they do to paſs the loitering time? 1. 
As fancy led, each form'd his tale in rhyme: 1236 
And ſome the joys, and ſome the pains, of love, 4 
And ſome to ſet out ſtrange adventures, ſtrove; | « 
The trade of wizards ſome, and Merlin's ſkill, | « 
And whence, to charms, ſuch empire o'er the will. 7 


'Then Cuddy laſt (who Cuddy can excel 17 


« When ſhepherds flouriſh'd in Eliza's reign, 
4 There liv'd in high repute a jolly ſwain, 20 
« Young Colin Clout ; who well could pipe and ſing, 
« And by his notes invite the lagging ſpring. 
« He, as his cuſtom was, at leiſure laid 
4 In woodland bower, without a rival play'd, 24 
6 « Soliciting 
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„ Soliciting his pipe to warble clear, 

„ Enchantment ſweet as ever wont to hear 

0 « Belated wayfarers, from wake or fair 

„ Detain'd by muſic, hovering on in air: 28 

Drawn by the magic of th' inticing ſound, 

What troops of mute admirers flock'd around! 

he ſteerlings left their food; and creatures, wild 

; | « By Nature form'd, inſenſibly grew mild. 32 

He makes the gathering birds about him throng, 

And loads the neighbouring branches with his ſong : 

„There, with the crowd, a nightingale of fame, 

e Jealous, and fond of praiſe, to liſten came: 36 

She turn'd her ear, and pauſe by pauſe, with pride, 

Like echo to the ſhepherd's pipe reply'd. 

| « The ſhepherd heard with wonder, and again, 

To try her more, renew d his various ſtrain: 40 

Jo all the various ſtrain ſhe plies her throat, 

And adds peculiar grace to every note. 

| © If Colin, in complaining accent grieve, 

| © Or briſker motion to his meaſure give, 44 

| © If gentle ſounds he modulate, or ſtrong, 

| © She, not a little vain, repeats the ſong : 

{ © But fo repeats, that Colin half-deſpis'd 

« His pipe and ſkill, around the country priz'd: 48 

And ſweeteſt ſongſter of the winged kind, 

| © What thanks, ſaid he, what praiſes, ſhall I find 

« To equal thy melodious voice? In thee ” 

“The rudeneſs of my rural fife I ſee; 52 

From thee I learn no more to vaunt my ſkill : 

« Aloft in air ſhe ſate, provoking {till 
— | « The 
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« The vanquiſh'd ſwain. Provok'd, at laſt, he ſtroye 


To ſhow the little minſtrel of the grove 50 


« His utmoſt powers, determin'd once to try 

« How art, exerting, might with nature vy ; 

« For vy could none with either in their part, 

« With her in Nature, nor with him in Art. 6g 
« He draws-in breath, his riſing breath to fill: 
“Throughout the wood his pipe is heard to ſhrill, 

« From note to note, in haſte, his fingers fly; 

« Still more and more the numbers multiply : 64 
« And now they trill, and now they fall and rife, 

« And ſwift and flow they change with ſweet ſurpriſe, 
« Attentive ſhe doth ſcarce the ſounds retain; 

« But to herſelf firſt cons the puzzling ſtrain, 6 
« And tracing, heedful, note by note repays 

« 'The ſhepherd in his own harmonious lays, 

« Through every changing cadence runs at length, 

« And adds in ſweetneſs what he wants in ſtrength. 72 
« Then Colin threw his fife diſgrac'd aſide, 

« While ſhe loud triumph ſings, proclaiming wide 

« Her mighty conqueſt, and within her throat 

« 'Twirls many a wild unimitable note, 76 
« To foil her rival. What could Colin more ? 

« A little harp of maple ware he bore: 

« 'The little harp was old, but newly ſtrung, 

« Which, uſual, he acroſs his ſhoulders hung. 80 
« Now take, delightful bird, my laſt farewel, 

« He ſaid, and learn from hence thou doſt excel 


« No trivial artiſt: and anon he wound 


85 The in ſtrings, and order'd every ſound: 84 
« Then 


69 


riſe, 


80 


hen, 
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Then earneſt to his inſtrument he bends, 


And both hands pliant on the ſtrings extends: 
His touch the ſtrings obey, and various move, 
The lower anſwering ſtill to thoſe above: 83 


His fingers, reſtleſs, traverſe to and fro, 


As in purſuit of harmony they go: 


„Now, lightly ſkimming, o'er the ſtrings they paſs, 


„Like winds which gently bruſh the plying graſs, 92 
While melting airs ariſe at their command: 


« And now, laborious, with a weighty hand 

« He finks into the cords with ſolemn pace, | 

„To give the ſwelling tones a bolder grace; 96 

« And now the left, and now by turns the right, 

Each other chace, harmonious both in flight: 

„Then his whole fingers blend a {warm of ſounds, 

Till the ſweet tumult through the harp rebounds, 100 

« Ceaſe, Colin, ceaſe, thy rival ceaſe to vex; 

« The mingling notes, alas! her ear perplex: 

« She warbles, diffident, in hope and fear, 

And hits imperfe& accents here and there, 104 

« And fain would utter forth ſome double tone, 

When ſoon ſhe falters, and can utter none: 

„Again ſhe tries, and yet again ſhe fails; 

„For ſtill the harp's united power prevails. 108 

Then Colin play'd again, and playing ſung : 

„She, with the fatal love of glory ſtung, 

« Hears all in pain: her heart begins to ſwell : 

In piteous notes ſhe ſighs, in notes which tell 112 

Her bitter anguiſh : he, ſtill ſinging, plies 

His limber joints: her ſorrows higher riſe. 
- « How 
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« How ſhall ſhe bear a conqueror, who, before, 

« No equal through the grove in muſic bore ? 116 
« She droops, ſhe hangs her flagging wings, ſhe moan, 
« And fetcheth from her breaſt melodious groans. 


Pre 
And 


« Oppreſs'd with grief at laſt too great to quell, Jo 
„ Down, breathleſs, on the guilty harp ſhe fell. 125 l por 
« Then Colin loud lamented o'er the dead, And 
« And unavailing tears profuſely ſhed, 5 
« And broke his wicked ſtrings, and curs'd his ſkill; ql 
« And beſt to make atonement for the ill, 4c 
« If, for ſuch ill, atonement might be made, 3 
« He builds her tomb beneath a laurel ſhade, . . 
« 'Then adds a verſe, and ſets with flowers the ground, Y Beg 
« And makes a fence of winding oſiers round. 1:3 WW 1 
« A verſe and tomb 1s all I now can give; Mi 
And here thy name at leaſt, he ſaid, ſhall live.“ fte 
Thus ended Cuddy with the ſetting ſun, Is 
And, by his tale, unenvy'd praiſes won. 1320 
THE SIXTH PASTORAL, De 
Sol 


GERO N. HOBBINOL, LANQUET MW, 
GERO. 


He ſtill the ſea behold ! how calm the ſky! 
And how, in ſportive chace, the ſwallows fly! 
My goats, ſecure from harm, ſmall'tendance need, 
While high, on yonder hanging rock, they feed: 4 
And here below, the banky ſhore along, 
Your heifers graze. Now, then, to ſtrive in ſong 
Prepare, 
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i Prepare. As eldeſt, Hobbinol begin; 
And Lanquet's rival-verſe, by turns, come in. 8 
. HOB BIN OL. | 
þ Let others ſtake what choſen pledge they will, 
or kid, or lamb, or mazer wrought with ſkill : 
b; For praiſe we ſing, nor wager ought beſide; 
ud. whoſe the praiſe, let Geron's lips decide. 12 
: LAN GUT. | 
I To Geron I my voice, and ſkill, commend, 

* candid umpire, and to both a friend. 
I G E RON. 
Begin then, boys; and vary well your ſong: 
© Begin; nor fear, from Geron's ſentence, wrong. 16 
A boxen hautboy, loud, and ſweet of ſound, 
All varniſh'd, and with brazen ringlets bound, 
Ito the victor give: no mean reward, 
If to the ruder village- pipes compar'd. 20 
1 HOBBINOL. 
The ſnows are melted; and the kindly rain 
Deſcends on every herb, and every grain: 
Soft balmy breezes breathe along the ſky; 
The bloomy ſeaſon of the year is nigh. = 24 
N L.ANQUE T. | 
WW The cuckoo calls aloud his wandering love; 
The turtle's moan is heard in every grove; 
The paſtures change; the warbling linnets ſing : 
[Prepare to welcome-in the gaudy ſpring. "a8 
HoBBINO L. 

When locuſts, in the ferny buſhes, cry, 
When ravens pant, and ſnakes in caverns lie, oh 
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Graze then in woods, and quit the ſhadeleſs plain, 0 his 


Elſe ſhall ye preſs the ſpungy teat in vain. 3 Wpivir 
LANQUEIT.-. 1 

When greens to yellow vary, and ye fee E M 

The ground beſtrew'd with fruits of every tree, vo 

And ſtormy winds are heard, think winter near, How 

Nor truſt too far to the declining year. Wy I; 
HoBB1NOL. J 

Woe then, alack ! befall the ſpendthrift fwain, 8 


When froſt, and ſnow, and hail, and ſleet, and rain, 

By turns chaſtiſe him, while, through little care, At 

His ſheep, unſhelter'd, pine in nipping air. An 

LI Gul r. 

The lad of forecaſt then untroubled ſees = 

The white-bleak plains, and filvery froſted trees: W 

He fends his flock, and, clad in homely frize, | He 

In his warm cott the wintery blaſt defies. wy Fi 


HOB EBIN OL. 

Full fain, O bleſs'd Eliza! would I praiſe 
Thy maiden-rule, and Albion's golden days: 
Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the ſhepherd's friend: 
Eternal bleſſings on his ſhade attend! 

 Laneuer. 

Thrice happy ſhepherds now ! for Dorſet loves 

The country-muſe, and our reſounding groves, 
While Anna reigns: O, ever may ſhe reign ! 
And bring, on earth, the golden age again. 

 HoBBinokL 
I love, in ſecret all, a beauteous maid, 
And have my love, in ſecret all, repaid; 


45 


SON A ES. 38 
lis coming night ſhe plights her troth to me: 

Pune her name, and thou the victor be. 55 
4 LAN Aux. 

E Mild as the lamb, unharmful as the dove, | 
rue as the turtle, is the maid I love: 
How we in ſecret love, I ſhall not ſay: 
| Divine her name, and I give up the day. 60 
E | HOB BIN O I. 
| Softona cowſlip-bank my love and I 
E Together lay; a brook ran murmuring by: 
A thouſand tender things to me ſhe ſaid; 
And I a thouſand tender things repaid. 64 
0 C 
In ſummer-ſhade, behind the cocking hay, 
what kind endearing words did ſhe not ſay! 
Her lap, with apron deck'd, ſhe fondly ſpread, 
| And ſtrok'd my cheek, and lull'd my leaning head. 68 
| Hor BIN o 1. 
Breathe ſoft, ye winds; ye waters, gently flow; 
dðhield her, ye trees; ye flowers, around her grow: 
Le ſwains, I beg you, paſs in ſilence by; 
My love, in yonder vale, aſleep does lie. 72 
LAN GU T. 
Once Delia ſlept on eaſy moſs reclin'd, 

Her lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind: 
Iſmooth'd her coats, and ſtole a ſilent kifs : 
Condemnn me, ſhepherds, if I did amiſs. 76 
HOB RBIN OI. 

As Marian bath'd, by chance I paſſed by; 
She bluſh'd, and at me glanc'd a ſidelong eye: | 
' : 5 Then, 


Lan 
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Then, cowering in the treacherous ſtream, ſhe try'd 
Her tempting form, yet ſtill in vain, to hide. 80 
LAaNQUE T. 

As I, to cool me, bath'd one ſultry day, 
Fond Lydia, lurking, in the ſedges lay: 
The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fly, 
Yet oft ſhe ſtopt, and oft ſhe turn'd her „ 
HOB BIN OI. 
When firſt I ſaw (would I had never ſeen!) 
Young Lyſet lead the dance on yonder green, 
Intent upon her beauties, as ſhe mov'd, 


: 
Payr heedleſs wretch ! at unawares I lov'd. 3 ro! 
LanQuvuer. sl 


When Lucy decks with flowers her ſwelling breaſt, 

And on her elbow leans, diſſembling reſt, 

Unable to refrain my madding mind, 

Nor herds, nor paſture, worth my care I find. 92 
HOBBIN OI. 

Come, Roſalind, O come! for, wanting thee, 
Our peopled vale a deſert is to me. 

Come, Roſalind, O come! My brinded kine, 
My ſnowy ſheep, my farm, and all, are thine. 96 
LAN QUE x. 

Come, Roſalind, O come ! Here ſhady bowers, 
Here are cool fountains, and here ſpringing flowers: 
Come, Roſalind ! Here ever let us ſtay, a 
And ſweetly waſte the live-long time away. 100 

HOBBIN OI. | 

In vain the ſeaſons of the moon I know, 

The force of healing herbs, and where they grow: 

No herb there is, no ſeaſon, to remove 

From my fond heart the racking pains of love. 104 
| L a Nr 
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Lan Tu E T. 
What profits me, that I in charms have ll, 
And ghoſts, and goblins, order as J will, 
vet have, with all my charms, no power to lay 
The ſprite that breaks my quiet night and day? 108 
| HOB BIN OI. 
O, that, like Colin, I had {kill in rhymes, 
To purchaſe credit with ſucceeding times ! 
Sweet Colin Clout! who never, yet, had peer; 
Who ſung through all the ſeaſons of the year. 112 
LANQUET. 
| 12 me, like Merlin, ſing: his voice had power 
ro free the *clipfing moon at midnight hour: 
And, as he ſung, the Fairies with their queen, | 
In mantles blue, came tripping o'er the green. 116 
HOB BIN OI. | 
Laſt eve of May did I not hear them ling, 
And ſee their dance? And I can ſhew the ring, 
There, hand in hand, they ſhift their feet ſo light: 
he graſs ſprings greener from their tread by 2 120 
LAN Qu Ex. . 
But haſt thou ſeen their king, in rich array, 
Fam'd Oberon, with damaſk'd robe ſo gay, 
And gemmy crown, by moonſhine ſparkling far, 
Ard azure ſceptre, pointed with a ſtar? 124 
(TER O Neo - „ 
Here end your pleaſing ſtrife. Both victors are; 
ind both with Colin may, in rhyme, compare. 
boxen hautboy, loud, and ſweet of ſound,  _ 
ill varniſh'd, and with brazen ringlets bound, 128 
D 3 To 
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To each I give. A mizzling miſt deſcends 
Adown that ſteepy rock: and this way tends 
Yon diſtant rain. Shoreward the veſſels ſtrive; 
And, ſee, the boys their flocks to ſhelter drive. 


THE STRAY NYMPH. 


C E ASE your muſic, gentle ſwains : 
Saw ye Delia croſs the plains ? 
. Every thicket, every grove, 
Have I rang'd, to find my love: 
A kid, a lamb, my flock, I give, 
'Tell me only, doth ſhe live ? 
White her ſkin as mountain-ſnow ; | 
In her cheek the roſes blow ; g 
And her eye is brighter far 
Than the beamy morning ſtar. 
When her ruddy lip ye view, 
Tis a berry moiſt with dew : I2 
And her breath, oh, tis a gale 
Paſling o'er a fragrant vale, 
Paſſing, when a friendly thower 
Freſhens every herb and flower. 16 
Wide her boſom opens, gay 
As the primroſe- dell in May, 
Sweet as violet- borders growing 
Over fountains ever- flowing. 
Like the tendrils of the vine, 
Do her auburn treſſes twine, 
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Gloſly ringlets all behind | 
Streaming buxom to the wind, 24 
When along the lawn ſhe bounds, 


Light, as hind before the hounds : 


And the youthful ring ſhe fires, 
Hopeleſs in their fond defires, 28 


| As her flitting feet advance, 
| Wanton in the winding dance. 


Tell me, ſhepherds, have ye ſeen 
My delight, my love, my queen ? 32 


THE HAPPY SWAIN. 


H AVE ye ſeen the morning ſky, 
When the dawn prevails on high, 

When, anon, ſome purply ray 
Gives a ſample of the day, 4 
When, anon, the lark, on wing, 
Strives to ſoar, and ſtrains to ſing ? 

Have ye ſeen th' ethereal blue 
Gently ſhedding filvery dew, s 


Spangling o'er the filent green, 


While the nightingale, unſeen, 

To the moon and ſtars, full bright, | 

Loneſome chants the hymn of night? 12 
Have ye ſeen the broider'd May > 

All her ſcented bloom diſplay, 

Breezes opening, every hour, | 

This, and that, expecting flower, 16 
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While the mingling birds prolong, 
From each buſh, the vernal ſong ? 
Have ye ſeen the damaſk-roſe 
Her unſully'd bluſh diſcloſe, 20 
Or the lily's dewy bell, 

In her gloſſy white, excell, 
Or a garden vary'd o'er 
With a thouſand glories more ? 24 
By the beauties theſe diſplay, 
Morning, evening, night, or day, 
By the pleaſures theſe excite, 
Endleſs ſources of delight 
Judge, by them, the joys I find, 
Since my Roſalind was kind, 
Since ſhe did herſelf reſign 
To my vows, for ever mine. 
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TO AFR IE N D, 
DESIRED ME TO WRITE ON THE DEATH OF 
| KING WILLIAM. 


28 April 20, 1702. 
RUST me, dear George, could I in verſe but ſhow 


What ſorrow I, what ſorrow all men, owe 


To Naſſau's fate, or could I hope to raiſe 

A ſong proportion'd to the monarch's praiſe, 4 

Could I his merits, or my grief, expreſs, 

And proper thoughts in proper language dreſs, 

Unbidden ſhould my pious numbers flow, 

The tribute of a heart o*'ercharg'd with woe; 8 

But, rather than prophane his ſacred hearſe 

With languid praiſes, and unhallow'd verſe, 

My ſighs I to myſelf in ſilence keep, 

And inwardly, with ſecret anguiſh, weep. 12 
Let Halifax's Muſe (he knew him well) 

| His virtues to ſucceeding ages tell. 
Let him, who ſung the warrior on the Boyne, 
(Provoking Dorſet in the taſk to join) 16 
And ſhew'd the hero more than man before, 
Let him th' illuſtrious mortal's fate deplore ; 
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To paint the bluſh that does her cheek adorn, 
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A mournful theme: while, on raw pinions, I 
But flutter, and make weak attempts to fly: 
Content, if, to divert my vacant time, 

J can but like ſome love- ſick fopling rhyme, 
To ſome kind-hearted miſtreſs make my court, 
And, hke a modiſh wit, in ſonnet ſport. 


Let others, more ambitious, rack their brains | Thi 
In poliſh'd ſentiments, and labour'd ftrains: 12 
To blooming Phyllis I a ſong compoſe, In 
And, for a rhyme, compare her to the roſe; Tn 


Then, while my fancy works, I write down morn, 


And, when the whiteneſs of her ſkin I ſhow, 
With ecſtaſy bethink myſelf of ſnow. 

'Thus, without pains, I tinkle in the cloſe, 
And ſweeten into verſe inſipid proſe. 

The country ſcraper, when he wakes his crowd, 
And makes the tortur'd cat-gut ſqueak aloud, 46 
Is often raviſh'd, and in tranſport loſt : 

What more, my friend, can fam'd Corelli boaſt, 
When harmony herſelf from heaven deſcends, 
And on the artiſt's moving bow attends ? 40 

Why then, in making verſes, ſhould I firain 
For wit, and of Apollo beg a vein ? 
Who ſtudy Horace and the Stagyrite ? 

Why cramp my dulneſs, and in torment write? 44 
Let me tranſgreſs by nature, nor by rule, 

An artleſs idiot, not a ſtudy'd fool, 

A Withers, not a Rymer, ſince I aim 

At nothing leſs, in writing, than a name. 48 
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| FROM HOLLAND, TO A FRIEND IN 


ENGLAND, IN THE YEAR 1703. 


ROM Utrecht's filent walks, by winds, I ſend 
Health and kind wiſhes to my abſent friend. 


| The winter ſpent, I feel the poet's fire; 

| The ſun advances, and the fogs retire : 4 
| The genial ſpring unbinds the frozen earth, 

| Dawns on the trees, and gives the primroſe birth. 


Loos'd from their friendly harbours, once again 


Confederate fleets aſſemble on the main : 8 


The voice of war the gallant ſoldier wakes ; 
And weeping Cloe parting kiſſes takes. 

On new-plum*d wings the Roman eagle ſoars ; 
The Belgick lion in full fury roars. IS 
Diſpatch the leader from your happy coaſt, * ; 
The hope of Europe, and Britannia's boaſt : 

O, Marlborough, come! freſh laurels for thee riſe ! 
One conqueſt more; and Gallia will grow wiſe. 16 


Old Lewis makes his laſt effort in arms, 


And ſhews how, ev'n in age, ambition charms. 
Meanwhile, my friend, the thickening ſhades I haunt, 
And ſmooth canals, and after rivulets pant : 20 
The ſmooth canals, alas, too lifeleſs ſhow ! 

Nor to the eye, nor to the ear, they flow. 


| $tudious of eaſe, and fond of humble things, 


Below the ſmiles, below the frowns of kings, 24 

Thanks to my ſtars, I prize the ſweets of life : 

No ſleepleſs nights I count, no days of ftrife, 
Bet Content 
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Content to live, content to die, unknown, 

Lord of myſelf, accountable to none; 23 

I ſleep, I wake, I drink; I ſometimes love; 

I read, I write; I ſettle, and I rove, | 

When, and where-e'er, I pleaſe: thus, every hour 

Gives ſome new proof of my deſpotic power. 32 

All, that I will, I can; but then, I will 

As reaſon bids; I meditate no ill; 

And, pleas'd with things which in my level lie, 

Leave it to madmen o'er the clouds to ly. 46 
But this 1s all romance, a dream to you, 


Who fence and dance, and keep the court in view. 


White ſtaffs and truncheons, ſeals and golden keys, 
And ſilver ſtars, your towering genius pleaſe ; 40 
Such manly thoughts in every infant riſe, 
Who daily for ſome tinſel trinket cries. 

Go on, and proſper, Sir : but firſt from me 
Learn your own temper ; for I know you free. 44 
You can be honeſt; but you cannot bow, 


And cringe, beneath a ſupercilious bow: 


You cannot fawn ; your ſtubborn ſoul recoils 

At baſeneſs ; and your blood too highly boils. 48 

From nature ſome ſubmiſhve tempers have ; 

Unkind to you, ſhe form'd you not a ſlave. 

A courtier mult be ſupple, full of guile, 

Muſt learn to praiſe, to flatter, to revile, 52 

The good, the bad, an enemy, a friend, | 

To give falſe hopes, and on falſe hopes depend. 

Go on, and proſper, Sir : but learn to hide | 

Your upright ſpirit; 't will be conſtrued pride, 56 
The 


28 


* 
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The ſplendour of a court is all a cheat; 
vou muſt be ſervile, ere you can be great. 


Beſides, your ancient patrimony waſted, 


vour youth run out, your ſchemes of grandeur blaſted, 
vou may perhaps retire in diſcontent, 


And curſe your patron, for no ſtrange event: 


The patron will his innocence proteſt, | 
E And frown in earneſt, though he ſmil'd in jeſt. 64 


Man, only from himſelf, can ſuffer wrong; 


E His rcaſon fails, as his deſires grow ſtrong: 
Hence, wanting ballaſt, and too full of ſail, 
. He lies expos'd to every riſing gale. 68 
From youth to age, for happineſs he's bound: 

He ſplits on rocks, or runs his bark aground, 

Or, wide of land, a deſert ocean views, 
: And, to the laſt, the flying port purſues, | 72 
| Yet, to the laſt, the port he does not gain, 

And dying finds, too late, he liv'd in vain. 


TO THE EARL OF DORSET. 


Copenhagen, March 9, 1709. 


| FROM frozen climes, and endleſs tracts of ſnow, 


From ſtreams which northern winds forbid to flow, 


| What preſent ſhall the Muſe to Dorſet bring, 
| Or how, ſo near the Pole, attempt to ſing ? = 
| The hoary winter here conceals from fight 

| All pleaſing objects which to verſe invite. 


The 
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The hills and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flowery plains, and filver-ftreaming floods, g 
By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright confuſion lie, 

And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 

No gentle breathing breeze Prepares the {pring, 
No birds within the deſert region ſing. 12 
The ſhips, unmov'd, the boiſterous winds defy, | 
While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly. 

The vaſt Leviathan wants room to play, 

And ſpout his waters in the face of day. 16 
The ſtarving wolves along the main ſea prowl, 

And to the moon in icy valleys howl. 

O'er many a ſhining league the level main 

Here ſpreads itſelf into a glaſſy plain: 20 
There ſolid billows of enormous ſize, 

Alps of green ice, in wild diſorder riſe. 

And yet but lately have J ſeen, ev'n here, | 
The winter in a lovely dreſs appear. 24 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the treaſur'd ſnow, 

Or winds begun through hazy ſkies to blow, 

At evening a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe, 

And the deſcending rain unſully'd froze. 28 
Soon as the ſilent ſhades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn diſclos'd at once to view 

The face of Nature in a rich diſguiſe, 


And brighten'd every object to my eyes: 32 


For every ſhrub, and every blade of graſs, 


And every pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in glaſs; 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns ſhow, 

While through the ice the crimſon berries glow. 36 
The 
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3 The thick- ſprung reeds, which watery marſhes yield, 
3 WW Seem'd poliſh'd lances in a hoſtile field. 
© The Rag, in limpid currents, with ſurprize, 


sees cryital branches on his forehead riſe : 40 
The ſpreading oak, the beech, and towering pine, 
2 Claz'd over, in the freezing æther ſhine. 
ue frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 
which wave and glitter in the diſtant ſun. 44 


| When if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 
6 The brittle foreſt into atoms flies, 
| The crackling wood beneath the tempeſt beds, | 
And in a ſpangled ſhower-the proſpect ends: 48 
or, if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 
o And by degrees unbind the wintery charm, 
The traveller a miry country ſees, 
| And journeys ſad beneath the dropping trees: 52 
Like ſome deluded peaſant, Merlin leads 
Through fragrant bowers, and through delicious meads, 
| While here inchanted gardens to him riſe, 
And airy fabricks there attract his eyes, 56 
His wandering feet the magic paths purſue, 
8 And, while he thinks the fair illuſion true, 
| The trackleſs ſcenes diſperſe in fluid air, 
| And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear, 60 
| A tedious road the weary wretch returns, 
2 And, as he goes, the tranſient viſion mourns. 
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To the Right Honourable CuanLles Lord 


 HaL1ry Ax, one of the Lords Juſtices appointed 
by his Majeſty. 1714. 


AT RON of verſe, O Halifax, attend, 

The Muſe's favourite, and the Poet's friend! 
Approaching joys my ravith'd thoughts inſpire: 
I feel the tranſport ; and my ſoul”s on fire 4 

Again Britannia rears her awful head : 
Her fears, tranſplanted, to her foes are fled. 
Again her ſtandard ſhe diſplays to view; 


And all its faded lilies bloom anew. g 


Here beauteous Liberty ſalutes the ſight, 
Still pale, nor yet recover'd of her fright, 


Whilſt here Religion, ſmiling to the ſkies, | 
Her thanks expreſſes with up-lifted eyes. N 


But who advances next, with chearful grace, 
Joy in her eye, and plenty in her face? 
A wheaten garland does her head adorn, 


O Property! O goddeſs, Engliſh-born |! 16 | 
Where haſt thou been? How did the wealthy mourn ! 


The bankrupt nation ſigh'd for thy return, 
Doubtful for whom her ſpreading funds were fill'd, 


Her fleets were freighted, and her ſields were till'd. 20 


No longer now ſhall France and Spain combin'd, 
Strong 1n their golden Indies, awe mankind. 
Brave Catalans, who for your freedom ſtrive, 
And in your ſhatter'd bulwarks yet ſurvive, 24 
For 
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Nor damp the public gladneſs with a tear: 28 
The hero has receiv'd their juſt complaint, 
Grac'd with the name of our fam'd patron- ſaint: 
Like him, with pleaſure he foregoes his reſt, 
And longs, like him, to ſuccour the diſtreſs'd. 32 
Fim to his friends, tenacious of his word, 
As juſtice calls, he draws or ſheaths the ſword: 


For you alone, worthy a better fate, 1 
O, may this happy change not come too late ! bit. 
ted Great in your ſufferings But, my Muſe, forbear; | 

BY 
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Matur'd by thought, his councils ſhall prevail; 5 
Nor ſhall his promiſe to his people fail. 36 #1 
o He comes, deſire of nations! England's boaſt ! 


Already has he reach'd the Belgian coaſt. 
Our great deliverer comes! and with him brings 
A progeny of late-ſucceeding kings, 40 
2 Pated to triumph o'er Britannia's foes 
1a diſtant years, and fix the world's repoſe. 
| The floating ſquadrons now approach the ſhore; 
| Loit in the ſailors ſhouts, the cannons roar : 44 
And now, behold, the ſovereign of the main, 
2 High on the deck, amidſt his ſhining train, 
IF Surveys the ſubject flood. An eaſtern gale 
Plays through the ſhrouds, and ſwells in every fail: 48 
Ti obſequious waves his new dominion own, 
And gently waft their monarch to his throne. 
Now the glad Britons hail their king to land, 
Hang on the rocks, and blacken all the ſtrand: 52 
But who the ſilent extaſy can ſhow, 
The paſſions which in nobler bloſoms glow? 
Vol, VIE. E Who 
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5s A. PHILIPS'S POEMS. 


Who can deſcribe the godlike patriot's zeal ? 

Or who, my Lord, your generous joys reveal ? 56 
Ordain'd, once more, our treaſure to advance, 
Retrieve our trade, and fink the pride of France, 
Once more the long-negleQed arts to raiſe, 

And form each riſing genius for the bays. 60 

Accept the preſent of a grateful ſong; 

This prelude may provoke the learned throng: 

To Cam and Iſis ſhall the joy ful news, 

By me convey'd, awaken every Muſe. 64 
Ev'n now the vocal tribe in verſe conſpires; 

And I already hear their ſounding lyres : 

To them the mighty labour I reſign, 
Give up the Theme, and quit the tuneful Nine. 68 
So when the ſpring firſt ſmiles among the trees, 
And bloſſoms open to the vernal breeze, 

The watchful nightingale, with early ftrains, 
Summons the warblers of the woods and plains, 72 
But drops her mufick, when the choir appear, 
And liſtens to the concert of the year. 


To the Honourable JAMES Craces, Efy; Secre- 
tary at War, at Hampton-Court. 1717. 


T HOUGH Britain's hardy troops demand your care, 


And chearful friends your hours of leiſure ſhare; 
O, Craggs, for candour known! indulge awhile 
My fond deſire, and on my labour ſmile: 4 
Nor count it always an abuſe of time 
To read a long epiſtle, though in rhyme. 


I : To 


0 


J 


To you I ſend my thoughts, too long confin'd, 


| And caſe the burden of a loyal mind; 1 


| To you my ſecret tranſports I diſcloſe, 


hat riſe above the languid powers of proſe. 
J But, while theſe artleſs numbers you peruſe, 
| Think 'tis my heart that diftates, not the Muſe; 12 
My heart, which at the name of Brunſwick hires, 


| And no aſſiſtance from the Muſe requires. 
Believe me, Sir, your breaſt, that glows with 2 


For George's glory, and the public weal, 16 
Vvour breaſt alone feels more pathetic heats; 
} Your heart alone with ſtronger raptures beats. 


When I review the great examples paſt, 


| And to the former ages join the laſt; 8 


Still, as the godlike heroes to me riſe, 


In arms triumphant, and in councils wiſe, 


The king is ever preſent to my mind; 


| His greatneſs, trac'd in every page, I find: 24 
| The Greek and Roman pens his virtues tell, 
And under ſhining names on Brunſwick dwell. 


At Hampton while he breathes untainted air, 


And ſeems, to vulgar eyes, devoid of care; — "26 


The Britiſh Muſes to the grove will preſs, 
Tune their melodious harps, and claim accefs: 
But let them not too raſhly touch the ftrings ; 


For fate allows no ſolitude to kings. 3 BY 


Hail to the ſhades, where William, great in arms, 
Retir'd from conqueſt to Maria's charms ! 
Where George ſerene in majeſty appears, 


And Plans the wonders of ſucceeding years! 36 
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33 A. PHILIPS'S POEMS. 


There, as he walks, his comprehenſive mind 
Surveys the globe, and takes-in all mankind: 
While, Britain, for thy ſake he wears the crown; 
To ſpread thy power as wide as his renown: 40 
To make thee umpire of contending ſtates, . 
And poiſe the balance in the world's debates. 

From the ſmooth terraſs as he caſts his eye, 
And ſees the current ſea-ward rolling by ; 4 
What ſchemes of commerce riſe in his deſigns ! 
Pledges of wealth! and unexhauſted mines! 
Through winds and waves, beneath inclement ſkies, 
Where ſtars, diſtinguiſh'd by no name, ariſe, 48 

Our fleets ſhall undiſcover'd lands explore, 

And a new people hear our cannons roar. 

The rivers long in ancient ſtory fam'd, 
Shall low obſcure, nor with the Thames be nam'd: 62 
Nor ſhall our poets copy from their praiſe, 
And Nymphs and Syrens to thy hononr raiſe; 
Nor make thy banks with Tritons ſhells reſound, 
Nor bind thy brows with humble ſedges round: 5b 
But paint thee as thou art; a peopled ftream! 
The boaſt of merchants, and the ſailors theme! 
Whoſe ſpreading floods unnumber'd ſhips ſuſtain, 
And pour whole towns afloat into the main; 60 
While the redundant ſeas waft up freſh ſtores, 
The daily tribute of far-diſtant ſhores. 
Back to thy ſource I try thy flver-train, | 
That gently winds through many a fertile plain; 64 
Where flocks and lowing herds in plenty feed, 
And ſhepherds tune at eaſe the vocal reed: 
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Ere yet thy waters meet the briny tide, 

And freighted veſſels down thy channel ride; 68 
Ere yet thy billows leave their banks behind, 
Swell into ſtate, and foam before the wind: 
Thy ſovereign's emblem! in thy courſe compleat ! 
When I behold him in his lov'd retreat, 72 
Where rural ſcenes their pleaſing views diſcloſe, 
A fylvan deity the monarch ſhows; 
And if he only knew the woods to grace, 


To rouze the ſtag, and animate the chace: 76 
While every hour, from thence, his high commands, 
8 By ſpeedy winds convey'd to various lands, 
Control affairs; give weighty councils birth; 
And ſway the mighty rulers of the earth. 8 
Were he, our iſland's glory and defence, | 
5 To reign unactive, at the world's expence; 
| | Say, generous Craggs, who then ſhould quell the rage 
Of lawleſs faction, and reform the age ? 84 
Who ſhould our dear- bought liberties maintain ? 
6 Who fix our leagues with France, and treat with Spain? 


Who check the headſtrong Swede; aſſuage the Czar; 


Secure our peace, and quench the northern war? 88 
The Turk, though he the Chriſtian name defies, 

1 And curſes Eugene, yet from Eugene flies, 
His cauſe to Brunſwick's equity dare truſt; 
He knows him valiant, and concludes him juſt: 92 
He knows his fame in early youth acquir'd, 

4 When turban'd hoſts before his ſword retir'd. 

Thus while his influence to the poles extends, 

Or where the day begins, or where it ends, 96 
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While crowds ſucceeding crowds on either hand, 


54 A. PHILIPS'S POEMS. 


Far from our coaſts he drives off all alarms; 

And thoſe his power protects, his goodneſs charms, 
Great in himſelf, and undebas'd with pride, | 
The ſovereign lays his regal ſtate aſide, 100 
Pleas'd to appear without the bright diſguiſe 
Of pomp; and on his inborn worth relies. 

His ſubjects are his gueſts; and daily boaſt 

The condeſcenſion of their royal hoſt : 104 


A raviſh'd multitude, admiring ſtand. [1 
His manly wit and ſenſe, with candour join'd, | Sc 
His ſpeech with every elegance refin'd, 108 G 
His winning aſpe&, his becoming eaſe, V 
Peculiar graces all, conſpire to pleaſe, T 
And render him to every heart approv'd; E 
The king reſpected, and the man belov'd. 112 I» 


Nor is his force of genius leſs admir'd, 

When moſt from crowds or public cares retir'd, 

The learned arts, by turns, admittance find; 

At once unbend and exerciſe his mind. 116 

The ſecret ſprings of Nature, long conceal'd, 

And to the wiſe by ſlow degrees reveal'd, 

(Delightful ſearch !) his piercing thought deſcries. 

Oft through the concave azure of the ſkies 120 

His ſoul delights to range, a boundleſs ſpace, 

Which myriads of celeſtial glories grace; 

Worlds behind worlds, that deep in æther lye, 

And ſuns, that twinkle to the diſtant eye; 124 

Or call them ftars, on which our fates depend, 

And every ruling itar is a friend. Ry 
oon 
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Soon as the riſing ſun ſhoots o'er the ſtream, 

| And: gilds the palace with a ruddy beam, 128 
vou to the healthful chace attend the king, 

And hear the foreſt with the huntſmen ring: 

While in the duſty town we rule the ſtate, 

And from Gazettes determine England's fate. 132 
| Our groundleſs hopes and groundleſs fears prevail, 

As artful brokers comment on the mail. 

| Deafned with news, with politics oppreſt, 

[ with the wind ne'er vary'd from the weſt. 136 
| Secure, on George's councils I rely, 

Give up my cares, and Britain's foes defy. 
What though cabals are form'd, and impious leagues ? 
Though Rome fills Europe with her dark intrigues? 140 
His vigilance, on every ſtate intent, 

| Defeats their plots, and over- rules th? event. 

But whither do my vain endeavours tend? 


Or how ſhall I my raſh attempt defend? 144 


Divided in my choice, from praiſe to praiſe 

| rove, bewilder'd in the pleaſing maze. 

One virtue mark'd, another I purſue, 

While yet another riſes to my view. 148 

Unequal to the taſk, too late I find 

The growing theme unfiniſh'd left behind. 

Thus, the deluded bee, in hopes to drain 

At once the thymy treaſure of the plain, I;2 

Wide ranging on her little pinions toils, 

And ſkims o'er hundred flowers for one ſhe ſpoils: 

When, ſoon o'erburden'd with the fragrant weight, 

Homeward ſhe flies, and flags beneath her freight. 156 
we | EO 
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While crowds ſucceeding crowds on either hand, 


And every ruling itar is Brunſwick's friend, 


54 A. PHILIPS'S POEMS. 


Far from our coaſts he drives off all alarms; 

And thoſe his power protects, his goodneſs charms, 
Great in himſelf, and undebas'd with pride, | 
'The ſovereign lays his regal ſtate aſide, 100 
Pleas'd to appear without the bright diſguiſe 

Of pomp; and on his inborn worth relies. 

His ſubjects are his gueſts; and daily boaſt 

The condeſcenſion of their royal hoſt: 104 


A raviſh'd multitude, admiring ſtand. 

His manly wit and ſenſe, with candour join'd, 

His ſpeech with every elegance refin'd, 108 

His winning aſpect, his becoming eaſe, 

Peculiar graces all, conſpire to pleaſe, 

And render him to every heart approv'd; 

The king reſpected, and the man belov'd. 112 
Nor is his force of genius leſs admir'd, 

When moſt from crowds or public cares retir'd, 

The learned arts, by turns, admittance find; 

At once unbend and exerciſe his mind. 116 

The ſecret ſprings of Nature, long conceal'd, 

And to the wiſe by ſlow degrees reveal'd, 

(Delightful ſearch I) his piercing thought deſeries. 


Oft through the concave azure of the ſkies 120 


His ſoul delights to range, a boundleſs ſpace, 
Which myriads of celeſtial glories grace; 
Worlds behind worlds, that deep in æther lye, 


And ſuns, that twinkle to the diſtant eye; 124 


Or call them ftars, on which our fates depend, 


Soon 
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| Soon as the riſing ſun ſhoots o'er the ſtream, 

| And: gilds the palace with a ruddy beam, 128 
You to the healthful chace attend the king, 

And hear the foreſt with the huntſmen ring: 

While in the duſty town we rule the ſtate, 

And from Gazettes determine England's fate. 132 
| Our groundleſs hopes and groundleſs fears prevail, 

As artful brokers comment on the mail. 

Deafned with news, with politics oppreſt, 

I wiſh the wind ne'er vary'd from the weſt. 136 
Secure, on George's councils I rely, 

Give up my cares, and Britain's foes defy. 

What though cabals are form'd, and impious leagues ? 


| Though Rome fills Europe with her dark intrigues? 140 


His vigilance, on every ſtate intent, 
2 WE Defeats their plots, and over- rules th? event. 
But whither do my vain endeavours tend ? 


Or how ſhall I my raſh attempt defend? 144 
| Divided in my choice, from praiſe to praiſe 
6 | rove, bewilder'd in the pleaſing maze. 
| One virtue mark'd, another I purſue, 
| While yet another riſes to my view. 148 


| Unequal to the taſk, too late I find 

] The growing theme unfiniſh'd left behind. 

Thus, the deluded bee, in hopes to drain 
At once the thymy treaſure of the plain, "os 

Wide rug on her little pinions toils, 

und ſkims o'er hundred flowers for one ſhe ſpoils: 
When, ſoon o'erburden'd with the fragrant weight, 
Homeward ſhe flies, and flags beneath her freight. 156 
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56 A. PHILIPS'S POEMS, 


TO LORD CARTERET, 
Departing from DuBLin. 1726. 


nn Britannia waves her * on high, 
And calls forth breezes from the weſtern ſky, 
And beckons to her ſon, and ſmooths the tide, 
That does Hibernia from her cliffs divide. 

Go, Carteret, go; and, with thee, go along 
The nation's bleſſing, and the poet's ſong; 
Loud acclamations, with melodious lays, | 
The kindeſt wiſhes, and ſincereſt praiſe. 8 

Go, Carteret, go; and bear my joys away! 

So ſpeaks the Mule, that fain would bid thee ſtay: 
So ſpoke the virgin to the youth unkind, 
Who gave his vows, and canvaſs, to the wind, 12 
And promis'd to return; but never more 

Did he return to the 'Threician ſhore. 

Go, Carteret, go: alas, a tedious while 
Haſt thou been abſent from thy mother-iſle ; 16 
A ſlow-pac'd train of months to thee and thine, 

A flight of moments to a heart like mine, 

That feels perfections, and reſigns with pain 

Enjoyments LI may never know again. N 

O, while mine eye purſues the fading ſails, 

Smooth roll, ye waves, and ſteady breathe, ye gales, 

And urge with gentle ſpeed to Albion's ſtrand 

A houſhold fair, amidſt the faireſt land, 24 

In every decency of life polite, 

A freight of virtues, wafting from my fight: | 
An 
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| And now farewel, O early in renown, 
Jluftrious, young, in labours for the crown, 
Juſt, and benign, and vigilant, in power, 
| And elegant to grace the vacant hour, 
| Relaxing ſweet ! Nor are we born to wear 
The brow {till bent, and give up life to care: 
| And thou, mild glory, beaming round his fame, 
| Franciſca, thou, his firſt, his lateſt flame 
Parent of bloom! In pleaſing arts refin dd 
| Farewel thy hand, and voice, in muſic join'd ; 
Thy courteſy, as ſoothing as thy ſong, 


And ſmiles ſoft-gleaming on the courtly throng : 


And thou, Chariſſa, haſtening to thy prime, 

And Carolina, chiding tardy Time, 

Who every tender wiſh of mine divide, 

For whom I ftrung the lyre, once laid afide, 

Receive, and bear in mind, my fond farewell, 

Thrive on in life! and, thriving on, excell ! 
Accept this token, Carteret, of good-will, 

The voice of nature, undebas'd by ſkill, 

Theſe parting numbers, cadenc'd by my grief, 

For thy lov'd ſake, and for my own relief, 

If aught, alas, thy abſence may relieve, 

Now I am left, perhaps, through life to grieve : 

Yet would I hope, yet hope I know not why, 

(But hopes and wiſhes in one balance lie) 

Thou may'ſt reviſit, with thy wonted ſmiles, 

| lerna, iſland ſet around with iſles : 

May the ſame heart, that bids thee now adieu, 

Salute thy ſails, and hail thee into view! 
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I. 


ROM White's and Will's 


To purling rills 


The love-ſick Strephon flies; 


There, full of woe, 
His numbers flow, 
And all in rhyme he dies. 
II. 
The fair coquet, 
With feign'd regret, 


Invites him back to town; 


But, when in tears 
The youth appears, 
She meets him with a frown. 


III. 


Full oft the maid 

This prank had play'd, 
Till angry Stephon ſwore, 

And, what is ſtrange, 

Though loth to change, 


Would never ſee her more. 


SONG. 


4 © K 6 
1. 
HY we love, and why we hate, 
Is not granted us to know : 


Random chance, or wilful fate, 
Guides the ſhaft from Cupid's bow. 


II. 
If on me Zelinda frown, 
Madneſs *tis in me to grieve : 
Since her will 1s not her own, 
Why ſhould I uneaſy live ! 
III. 
If I for Zelinda die, 
Deaf to poor Mizella's cries, 


Aſk not me the reaſon why: 
Seek the riddle in the ſkies, 


TO-SIGNORA- CUZZONLI 


May 25, 1724. 
LITE Syren of the ſtage, 


Charmer of an idle age, 
Empty warbler, breathing lyre, 
Wanton gale of fond deſire, + 
Bane of every manly art, 
sweet enfeebler of the heart! 


60. A. PHIKIP'S*S PUEMS. 


O, too pleaſing in thy ſtrain, 
Hence, to ſouthern climes again; 
Tuneful miſchief, vocal ſpell, 

To this iſland bid farewell; 
Leave us as we ought to be, 
Leave the Britons rough and free. 12 


To the MEMORx of the late 
EARL OF MAL 1I-F- AL 
JunE 30, 1718. 


W EE PING ofer thy ſacred urn, 
8 Ever ſhall the Muſes mourn; 
Sadly ſhall their numbers flow, 

Ever elegant in woe. 
Thouſands, nobly born, ſhall die, 
Thouſands in oblivion lie, 

Names, which leave no trace behind, 
Like the clouds before the wind, 
When the duſky ſhadows paſs, 
Lightly fleeting o'er the graſs. 

But, O Halifax, thy name 
Shall through ages riſe in fame : 
Sweet remembrance ſhalt thou find, 
Sweet in every noble mind. 


To 


D 8. 


To the HoxnouRAaBLE 
JJC 


B LOOM of beauty, early flower 

Of the blisful bridal bower, 

Thou, thy parents pride and care, 

Faireſt offspring of the fair, 

Lovely pledge of mutual love, 

Angel ſeeming from above, 

Was it not thou day by day 

Doſt thy very ſex betray, 

Female more and more appear, 

| Female, more than angel dear, 
How to ſpeak thy face and mien, 
(Soon too dangerous to be ſeen) 
How ſhall I, or ſhall the Muſe, 

Language of reſemblance chuſe? 
Language like thy mien and face, 
Full of ſweetneſs, full of grace ! 

By the next returning ſpring, 

When again the linnets fing, 
When again the lambkins play, 
Pretty ſportlings full of May, 
When the meadows next are ſeen, 
Sweet enamel ! white and green, 
And the year in freſh attire, 
Welcomes every gay deſire, 
Blooming on ſhalt thou appear 

More inviting than the year, 
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Fairer fight than orchard ſhows, 
Which beſide a river blows : 
Yet, another ſpring I ſee, 
And a brighter bloom in thee : 
And another round of time, 
Circling, ſtill improves thy prime: 
And, beneath the vernal ſkies, 
Vet a verdure more ſhall rife, 
Ere thy beauties, .kindling flow, 
In each finiſh'd feature glow, 
Ere, in ſmiles and in diſdain, 
Thou exert thy maiden reign, 
Abſolute to ſave, or kill, 
Fond beholders, at thy will. 
Then the taper- moulded waſte 
With a ſpan of ribbon brac' d, 
And the ſwell of either breaſt, 
And the wide high-vaulted cheſt, 
And the neck ſo white and round, 
Little neck with brilliants bound, 
And the ſtore of charms which ſnine 
Above, in lineaments divine, 
Crowded in a narrow ſpace 
To complete the deſperate face, 
Theſe alluring powers, and more, 
Shall enamour'd youths adore ; 
Theſe, and more, in courtly lays, 
Many an aking heart ſhall praiſe. 
Happy thrice, and thrice again, 
Happieſt he of happy men, 
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32 


40 


52 


Who, 


28 


32 


0 


Shall renew him Mill to woo thee. 


DEX. 


Who, in courtſhip greatly ſped, 
Wins the damſel to his bed, 

Bears the virgin-prize away, 
Counting life one nuptial day: 
For the dark-brown duſk of hair, 
Shadowing thick thy forehead fair, 
Down the veiny temples growing, 
O'er the ſloping ſhoulders flowing, 
And the ſmoothly pencil'd brow, 
Mild to him in every vow, 

And the fringed lid below, 

Thin as thinneſt bloſſoms blow, 
And the hazely-lucid eye, 

Whence heart-winning glances fly, 


And that cheek of health, o'erſpread 


With ſoft-blended white and red, 


And the witching ſmiles which break 
Round thoſe lips, which ſweetly ſpeak, 


And thy gentleneſs of mind, 
Gentle from a gentle kind, 


Theſe endowments, heavenly dower | 


Brought him in the promis'd hour, 
Shall for ever bind him to thee, 
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64 A. PHILIP SIS POEMS. 


On the DEATH of the Ricyur Honovragry 
WILLIAM EARL COWPER. 1723. 


S. NOE H I. 

WW AK E the Britiſh harp again, 
To a ſad melodious ftrain ; 

Wake the harp, whoſe every ftring, 
When Halifax reſign'd his breath, 4 
Accus'd inexorable death; 
For I, once more, muſt in affliction ſing, 
One ſong of ſorrow more beſtow, 
The burden of a heart o'ercharg'd with woe: 
Yet, O my ſoul, if aught may bring relief, 
Full many, grieving, ſhall applaud thy grief, 
The pious verſe, that Cowper does deplore, 
Whom all the boaſted powers of verſe cannot reſtore, 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Not to her, his fondeſt care, 

Not to his lov'd offspring fair, 

Nor his country ever dear, 

From her, from them, from Britain torn: ©: 16 
With her, with them, does Britain mourn : 

His name, from every eye, calls forth a tear; 
And, intermingling, ſighs with praiſe, 

All good men wiſh the number of his days 20 


0 B 28 
Had been to him twice told, and twice again, 
In that ſeal'd book, where all things which pertain 


To mortal man, whatever things befall, 
Are from eternity confirm'd, beyond recall: 24 


E FPO DE I. 
where every loſs, and every gain, 
| Where every grief, and every joy, 
Every pleaſure, every pain, 
Each bitter, and each ſweet alloy, 28 
| To us uncertain though they flow, 
Are pre- ordain'ꝰd, and fix'd, above. 
Too wretched ſtate, did man foreknow 
| Thoſe ills, which man cannot remove 32 
Vain is wiſdom for preventing | 
| What the wiſeſt live 6 nt. 


STROPHE II. 


Hither ſent, who knows the day 

When he ſhall be call'd away? 36 

Various is the term aſſign'd: 

An hour, a day, ſome months, or years, 

The breathing ſoul on earth appears: 

But, through the ſwift ſucceſſion of mankind, 40 

Swarm after ſwarm! a buſy race, 

The ſtrength of cities, or of courts the grace, 

Or who in camps delight, or who abide 

Diffus'd o' er lands, or float on oceans wide, 44 

Of them, though many here long-lingering dwell, 

And ſee their children's children, yet, how few excel ! 
Vor. LVII. N ANT I- 
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On the DEATH of the RioHT Honovran, {WR nt 


WILLIAM EARL COWPER. 1724, 


VC 
AK E the Britiſh harp again, 
To a ſad melodious ſtrain; 
Wake the harp, whoſe every ſtring, 
When Halifax reſign'd his breath, l 
Accus'd inexorable death; 
For I, once more, muſt in affliction ſing, 
One ſong of ſorrow more beſtow, . 
The burden of a heart o'ercharg'd with woe: 3 
Vet, O my ſoul, if aught may bring relief, 
Full many, grieving, ſhall applaud thy grief, 
The pious verſe, that Cowper does deplore, 
Whom all the boaſted powers of verſe cannot reſtore, 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Not to her, his fondeſt care, 

Not to his lov'd offspring fair, 

Nor his country ever dear, 

From her, from them, from Britain torn: 156 

With her, with them, does Britain mourn: 

His name, from every eye, calls forth a tear; 

And, intermingling, ſighs with praiſe, 

All good men wiſh the number of his days 20 
Had 


N 65 
Had been to him twice told, and twice again, 
In that ſeal'd book, where all things which pertain 


Jo mortal man, whatever things befall, 
Are from eternity confirm'd, beyond recall 24 
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E POD E I. 
E Where every loſs, and every gain, 
| Where every grief, and every joy, 
Every pleaſure, every pain, 
Each bitter, and each ſweet alloy, 28 
To us uncertain though they flow, 
Are pre- ordain'd, and fix'd, above. 
Too wretched ſtate, did man foreknow 
Thoſe ills, which man cannot remove! 32 

Vain is wiſdom for preventing 

What the wiſeſt hve lamenting. 
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| Hither ſent, who knows the day | 
When he ſhall be calPd away ? 36 
Various is the term aſſign'd: 
An hour, a day, ſome months, or years, 
| The breathing ſoul on earth appears: 
| But, through the ſwift ſucceſſion of mankind, 40 
6 Swarm after ſwarm ! a buſy race, 
| The ſtrength of cities, or of courts the grace, 
Or who in camps delight, or who abide 
Diffus'd o'er lands, or float on oceans wide, 44 
Of them, though many here long-lingering dwell, 
And ſee their children's children, yet, how few excel ! 
Vor. LVII. „ F ANT I- 
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ANTI-ISTROPHE- II. 


Here we come, and hence we go, 

Shadows paſling to and fro, 

Seen a while, forgotten ſoon : 

But thou, to fair diſtinction born, 

Thou, Cowper, beamy in the morn 

Of life, ſtill brightening to the pitch of noon, 
Scarce verging to the ſteep decline, 

Hence ſummon'd while thy virtues radiant ſhine, 
Thou ſingled out the foſterling of fame, 
Secure of praiſe, nor leſs ſecur'd from blame, 56 
Shalt be remember'd with a fond applauſe, 

So long as Britons own the ſame indulgent laws. 
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Li 
United in one public weal, t 
Rejoicing in one freedom, all, 60 


Cowper's hand apply'd the ſeal, 

And level'd the partition-wall. 

The choſen ſeeds of great events 

Are thinly ſown, and ſlowly riſe: 6, 
And Time the harveſt-ſcythe preſents, 

In ſeaſon, to the good and wile : 

Hymning to the harp my ſtory, 

Fain would I record his glory. 08 


$7 KOQPHE III. 


Pouring forth, with heavy heart, 
Truth unleaven'd, pure of art, 
6 Like 


. r 1 
— * a n . 
» . 9 ” 

BY — — — 


F 


like the hallow'd Bard of yore, 
E Who chaunted in authentic rhymes 
| The worthies of the good old times, 
| Fre living vice in verſe was varniſh'd o er, 
And virtue died without a ſong. 
Support of friendleſs right, to powerful wrong 
A check, behold him in the judgment: ſeat 
Twice, there, approv'd, in righteouſneſs compleat: 
In juſt awards, how gracious! tempering law 
With mercy, and reproving with a winning awe. 80 


FFF 
Hear him ſpeaking, and you hea 
Reaſon tuneful to the ear! 
Lips with thymy language ſweet, 
Diſtilling on the hearer's mind 
The balm of wiſdom, ſpeech refin'd, 
Celeſtial gifts !- Oh, when the nobles meet, 
Ven next, thou ſea-ſurrounded land, 
Thy nobles meet at Brunſwick's high command, 
In vain they ſhall the charmer's voice deſire! 
In vain thoſe lips of eloquence require! 
That mild conviction, which the foul aſſails 
by loft alarms, and with a gentle force prevails ! 


III. 
To ſuch perſuaſion, willing yields 
The liberal mind, in freedom train'd, 
Freedom, which, in crimſon'd fields, 


By hardy toil our fathers gain'd, 
F 2 
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Inheritance of long deſcent ! 
The ſacred pledge, fo dearly priz'd 
By that bleſs'd fpirit we lament : 
Grief-eaſing lays, by grief devis'd, 
Plaintive numbers, gently flowing, 
Sooth the ſorrows to him owing ! 


S TROPHE-TIV. 

Early on his growing heir, 
Stamp what time may not impair, 
As he grows, that coming years, 
Or youthful pleaſures, or the vain 

_ Gigantic phantom of the brain 
Ambition, breeding monſtrous hopes and fears, 
Or worthier cares, to youth unknown, 
Ennobling manhood, flower of life full-blown, 
May never wear the boſom- image faint: 
O, let him prove what words but weakly paint, 
The lively lovely ſemblance of his ſire, 
A model to his ſon! that ages may admire! 


ANTISTROPHE Iv. 

Every virtue, every grace, 

Still renewing in the race, 

Once thy father's pleaſing hope, 

Thy widow'd mother's comfort now, 

No fuller bliſs does heaven allow, 
While we behold yon wide-ſpread azure cope, 
With burning ſtars thick - luſterꝰd o'er, 
Than to enjoy, and to deſerve, a ſtore 
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110 


120 
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oft treaſur'd fame, by blameleſs deeds acquir'd, 

y all unenvied, and by all deſired, 124 
pree- gift of men, the tribute of good-will! 

FBich in this patrimony fair, increaſe it ſtill. 


EPODE IV. 


The ae of content remains 

Above the yet unfathom'd ſkies, 128 
E Where, triumphant, gladneſs reigns, 

E Where wiſhes ceaſe, and pleaſures riſe 

E Beyond all wiſh; where bitter tears 

Por dying friends are never ſhed; 132 
Where, ſighing, none deſire paſs'd years: 

Recall'd, or wiſh the future fled, 

E Mournful meaſures, O, relieve me! 

| Sweet remembrance ! ceaſe to grieve me. 136 


STROPHE V. 
He the robe of juſtice wore 
Sully'd not, as heretofore, 
When the magiſtrate was ſought 
With yearly gifts. Of what avail 140 
Are guilty hoards ? for life is frail; 
And we are judg'd where favour is not bought. 
By him forewarn'd, thou frantic iſle, 
How did the thirſt of gold thy ſons beguile! 144 
beneath the ſpecious ruin thouſands groan'd, 
by him, alas, forewarn'd, by him bemoan'd. 
Where ſhall his like, on earth, be found? oh, when 
shall I, once more, behold the moſt belov'd of men! 
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Winning aſpect! winning mind! 

Soul and body aptly join'd ! 

Searching thought, engaging wit, 

Enabled to inſtruct, or pleaſe, I52 
Uniting dignity with eaſe, 

By nature form'd for every purpoſe fit, 

Endearing excellence !---O, why 

Is ſuch perfection born, and born to die? 156 
Or do ſuch rare endowments ſtill ſurvive, 

As plants, remov'd to milder regions thrive, 

In one eternal ſpring? and we bewail 

The parting ſou!, new-born to life that cannot fail. 160 


B POD E-V, 


Where ſacred friendſhip, plighted love, 

Parental joys, unmix'd with care, 

Through perpetual time improve? 

Or do the deathleſs bleſſed ſhare 164 
Sublimer raptures, unreveal'd, 

Beyond our weak conception pure ? 

But, while thoſe glories lie conceal'd, 
The righteous count the promiſe ſure, 169 
Trials to the laſt enduring, 

To the laſt their hope ſecuring. 


To 


9D R S8. I 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM PULTENEY, ESQUIRE. 


MAY 1, 1723. 


| 5 
| Wo. much diſtinguiſh'd, yet is bleſs?d ? 
: Who, dignified above the reſt, 


Does, ſtill, unenvied hve ? 


Nor to the man whoſe fame reſounds, 
| Does heaven ſuch favour give, 
Nor to the noble-born, nor to the ſtrong, 


Ik 
Whom then, ſecure of happineſs, 
Does every eye beholding bleſs, 
And every tongue commend ? 


im, Pulteney, who, poſſeſſing ſtore, 12 


Is not ſolicitous of more, 
Who, to mankind a friend, 
Nor envies, nor is envied by, the great, 


| Polite in courts, polite in his retreat: 16 


III. 
Whoſe unambitious, active ſoul, 
Attends the welfare of the whole, 
When public ſtorms ariſe, 


And, in the calm, a thouſand ways | 20 


Diverſifies his nights and days, 
Still elegantly wiſe ; 


EF: While 


Not to the man whoſe wealth abounds, 4 


| Nor to the gay, the beautiful, or young, 8 
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While books, each morn, the lightſome ſoul invite, 


And friends, with ſeaſon'd mirth, improve the night, A. 
| IV. M 

In him do men no blemiſh ſee ; . 
And factions in his praiſe agree, 8 T 
When moſt they vex the ſtate : U 

Diſtinguiſh'd favourite of the ſkies, 3 
Belov'd he lives, lamented dies: | The 
Yet, ſhall he not to fate And 

Submit entire; the reſcuing Muſe ſhall ſave ; 
His precious name, and win him from the grave. z: WM To 


A 
Too frail is braſs and poliſh'd ſtone; 
: Perpetual fame the Muſe alone 
On merit can beſtow : 
Yet, mutt the time-enduring ſong, 36 
The verſe unrival'd by the throng, | 
From Nature's bounty flow: 
Th' ungifted tribe in metre paſs away, 
Oblivion's ſport, the poets of a day. 40 
VI. | 
What laws ſhall o'er the Ode preſide ? 
In vain would art preſume to guide 
The chariot-wheels of praiſe, 
When Fancy, driving, ranges free, 44 
Freſh flowers ſelecting, like the bee, 
And regularly ſtrays, 


The mind with thought, the ears with numbers, fill. 48 
VII. As 


it, 


12 


; 


6 


ES ng Te © 
VII. 
As when the Theban hymns divine 
Make proud Olympian victors ſhine 
In an eternal blaze, 
The varying meaſures, ever new, 


Unbeaten tracks of fame purſue, _ 
While through the glorious maze 


© The poet leads his heroes to renown, 
W And weaves in verſe a never-fading crown. 


APRIL 27, 1727. 


IMPLY damſel, ſweetly ſmiling, 
All careſling, none beguiling, 
Bud of beauty, fairly blowing, 


Every charm to Nature owing, 


This and that new thing admiring, 

Much of this and that enquiring, 
Knowledge by degrees attaining, 

Day by day ſome virtue gaining, 

Ten years hence, when I leave chiming, 
Beardleſs poets, fondly rhyming, 
(Feſcued now, perhaps, in ſpelling,) 

On thy riper beauties dwelling, 

Shall accuſe each killing feature 

Of the cruel, charming, creaturc, 


Whom I knew complying, willing, 


Tender, and averſe from killing. 


73 
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56 


1 To Miſs MAROGARET PULTENEY, Daughter of 
Dax IFT PULTENEY, Eſq. in the Nurſery. 


12 


16 
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To Miſs CRAR LOTTE PULTENEYy, 
in her Mother's Arms. 


May 1, 1724. 


2 0 


IME LV bloſſom, infant fair, 
Fondling of a happy pair, 
Every morn, and every night, 
Their ſolicitous delight, 
Sleeping, waking, ſtill at eaſe, 
Pleaſing, without ſkill to pleaſe, 
Little goſſip, blithe and hale, 
Tattling many a broken tale, 
Singing many a tuneleſs ſong, 
Laviſh of a heedleſs tongue, 
Simple maiden, void of art, 
Babbling out the very heart, 
Yet abandon'd to thy will, 
Yet imagining no ill, 
Yet too innocent to bluſh, 
Like the linnet in the buſh. 
To the mother-linnet's note 
Moduling her ſlender throat, 
Chirping forth thy petty joys, 
Wanton in the change of toys, 
Like the linnet green, in May, 
Flitting to each bloomy ſpray, 
Wearied then, and glad of reſt, 
Like the linnet in the neſt. 


R. 
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This thy preſent happy lot, 

This, in time, will be forgot : 

Other pleaſures, other cares, 
Ever-buſy time prepares; 28 
And thou ſhalt in thy daughter ſee, 

This picture, once, reſembled thee. 


TW THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


WW z0BERT WALPOLE, ESQUIRE. 


June I5, 1724. 


V O T ARY to publick zeal, 
Miniſter of England's weal, 
Have you leiſure for a ſong, 
Tripping lightly o'er the tongue, — — 
Swift and ſweet in every meaſure, 
Tell me, Walpole, have you leiſure? 
Nothing lofty will I fing, 
Nothing of the favourite king, | 8 
Something, rather, ſung with eaſe, 
Simply elegant to pleaſe. 
Fairy Virgin, Britiſh Muſe, 
Some unhear*d-of ſtory chuſe : 12 
Chuſe the glory of the ſwain, | 
Gifted with a magic ſtrain, 
dwaging grief of every kind, 
Healing, with a verſe, the mind : | 16 
To him came a man of power, 
To him, in a cheerleſs hour; 
When 
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« Weary of a thankleſs toll, 


„Envy does thy worth atteſt. 


— — ̃ M TO "OR 


When the ſwain, by Druids taught, 
Soon divin'd his irkſome thought, 
Soon the maple harp he ſtrung, 
Soon, with ſilver- accent, ſung. 

« Steerer of a mighty realm, 
Pilot, waking o'er the helm, 
« Bleſling of thy native ſoil, 


« Caſt repining thought behind, 

« Give thy trouble to the wind. 

cc Mortal, deitin'd to excel, 

« Bear the blame of doing well, 

« Like the worthies great of old, 

« In the liſt of fame enrolld. 

« What, though titles thou decline? 
« Still the more thy virtues ſhine. 

« Envy, with her ſerpent eye, 

« Marks each praiſe that ſoars on high. 
« To thy lot reſign thy will: 

« Every good is mix'd with ill. 

« Ste, the white unblemiſh'd roſe 
« On a thorny bramble blows : 
« See, the torrent pouring rain 
Does the limpid fountain ſtain: 
c See, the giver of the day 

« Urgeth on, through clouds, his way: 
« Nothing is, entirely, bleſs'd ; 


« Pleaſing viſions, at command, | 
« Anſwer to my voice and hand ; 43 
| 6« Quick, 


9 D S. 


« Quick, the bliſsful ſcene prepare, 
« Sooth the patriot's heavy care: 
« Viſions, cheering to the ſight, 
Give him earneſt of delight. 
« Wiſe diſpoſer of affairs, 
« View the end of all thy cares ! 
« Forward caſt thy raviſh'd eyes, 
« See the gladdening harveſt riſe : 
« Lo, the people reap thy pain! 
« Thine the labor, theirs the gain. 
« Yonder turn, awhile, thy view, 
« Turn thee to yon ſpreading yew, 
« Once the gloomy tree of fate, 
« Once the plighted virgin's hate : 
« Now, no longer, does it grow, 
« Farent of the warring bow : 
« See, beneath the guiltleſs ſhade, 
« Peaſants ſhape the plow and ſpade, 
« Reſcued, ever, from the fear 
« Of the whiſtling ſhaft and ſpear. 
Lo, where plenty comes, with peace 
« Hear the breath of murmur ceaſe : 
« See, at laſt, unclouded days ; 
« Hear, at laſt, unenvied praiſe. 
Nothing ſhall thy ſoul moleſt ; 
Labour is the price of reſt. 
“Mortal, deſtin'd to excel, 
« Bleſs the toil of doing well!“ 26 
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A. PHILIPS'S POEMS. 


SUPPLICATION ror Miss CARTERET | I 


IN THE SMALL-Pox. 


DuBLIiNn, JULY 31, 1725. 


| © ha R o'er every power ſupreme, 


Thou the poet's hallow'd theme, 


From thy mercy-ſeat on high, 
Hear my numbers, hear my cry. 


Breather of all vital breath, 


_ Arbiter of life and death, 


Oh, preſerve this innocence, 

Yet unconſcious of offence, 

Yet in life and virtue growing, 

Yet no debt to Nature owing. 
Thou, who giv'ſt angelic grace 

To the blooming virgin face, 


Let the fell diſeaſe not bien 
What thou mad'ſt for man's delight: : 


O'er her features let it paſs 


| Like the breeze o'er ſpringing graſs, 


Gentle as refreſhing ſhowers 
Sprinkled over opening flowers. 


O, let years alone diminiſh 


Beauties thou waſt pleas'd to finiſh. 
To the pious parents give 


That the darling fair may live : 


Turn to bleſſings all their care, 
Save their fondneſs from deſpair. 


12 


10 


20 
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Mitigate 


0D . 


Mitigate the lurking pains 

Lodg'd within her tender veins; 
Soften every throb of anguiſh, 
Suffer not her ſtrength to languiſh ; 
Take her to thy careful Keeping, 
And prevent the mother's weeping. 


TO MISS GEORGIANA, 


YOUNGEST DAUGHTER TO 
LO KD  CARTEREET. 
AUGUST 10, 1725. 


T ITTLE charm of placid mien, 
Miniature of beauty's queen, 

Numbering years, a ſcanty Nine, 
Stealing hearts without deſign, 
Young inveigler, fond in wiles, 
Prone to mirth, profuſe in ſmiles, 
Yet a novice in diſdain, 
Pleaſure giving without pain, 
Still careſſing, ſtill careſs'd, 
Thou, and all thy lovers bleſs'd, 
Never teiz'd, and never teizing, 
O, for ever pleas'd and pleaſing ! 
Hither, Britiſh Muſe of mine, 
Hither all the Grecian Nine, 

| With the lovely Graces three, 
And your promis'd nurſeling ſee : 
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Figure on her waxen mind 
Images of life refin'd ; 
Make it, as a garden gay, 


Every bud of thought diſplay, 


Till, improving year by year, 

The whole culture ſhall appear, 
Voice, and ſpeech, and action, riſing, 
All to human ſenſe ſurprizing. 

Is the ſilken web ſo thin 


As the texture of her ſkin ? 


Can the lily and the roſe 


Let thy nurtur'd daughters be: 


Such unſully'd hue diſcloſe ? 
Are the violets ſo blue 

As her veins expos'd to view ? 
Do the ſtars, in wintery ſky, 
Twinkle brighter than her eye? 
Has the morning lark a throat 


Sounding ſweeter than her note? 
Who e'er knew the like before thee ? 


They who knew the Nymph that bare thee. 


From thy paſtime and thy toys, 
From thy harmleſs cares and joys, 
Give me now a moment's time: 
When thou ſhalt attain thy prime, 
And thy boſom feel deſire, 

Love the likeneſs of thy ſire, 
One ordain'd, through life, to prove 


Still thy glory, {till thy love. 


Like thy Sifter, and like thee, 


3 


Semblance 


{ 


20 


_ 


38 


40 


in 


3 


gemblance of the fair who bore thee, 
Trace the pattern ſet before thee, 
Where the Liffy meets the main, 

Has thy Siſter hear'd my ſtrain: 

From the Liffy to the Thames, 

Minſtrel echoes ſing their names, 
Wafting to the willing ear 

Many a cadence ſweet to hear, 
Smooth as gently breathing gales 
O'er the ocean and the vales, 

While the veſſel calmly glides 

O'er the level glaſſy tides, 

While the ſummer flowers are ſpringing, 
And the new- fledg'd birds are ſinging. 
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EPIGRAMS AND SHORT POEMS. 


UPON THE TOASTS OF THE HANOVER CLUB, 

1 E reigning fair on poliſh'd cryſtal ſhine, 

* Enrich our glaſſes, and improve our wine. 
The favourite names we to our lips apply, 
Indulge our thoughts, and drink with ecſtacy. 
| While theſe, the choſen beanties of our iſle, 
Propitious on the cauſe of freedom ſmile, 
The raſh Pretender's hopes we may deſpiſe, 
And truſt Britannia's ſafety to their eyes. 


8 


ON A COMPANY OF BAD DANCERS 


TO GOOD MUSIC. 
OW ill the motion with the muſic ſuits ! 


So Orpheus fiddled, and fo danc'd the brutes. 


e This Epigram is claimed by Mr. Jeffreys, and is printed 


in his Works. 
Vor. LVII. G 
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S F110 1AM 
8 EOR GE came to the crown without ſtriking a bloy: 
Ah, quoth the Pretender, would I could do ſo 


In AxswWE R to the Qu Es TIOx, What is Tuo! 
FH E hermit's ſolace in his cell, 
The fire that warms the poet's brain, 
The lover's heaven, or his hell, 
The madman's ſport, the wiſe man's pain. 


TO MR. ADDISON ON CAT O. 
T HE mind to virtue is by verſe ſubdu'd, 
And the true poet is a public good: 
This Britain feels, while, by your lines inſpir'd, 
Her free- born ſons to glorious thoughts are fir'd. 4 
In Rome had you eſpous'd the vanquiſh'd cauſe, 
Inflam'd her ſenate and upheld her laws, 
Your manly fcenes had liberty reſtor'd, 
And given the juft ſucceſs to Cato's ſword, . 
O'er Cæſar's arms your genius had prevail'd, 
And the Muſe triumph'd where the patriot fail'd. 
ON WIT AND WISDOM, 
A FRAGMENT. 
JN ſearch of wiſdom far from wit I fly: 
* Wit 1s a harlot beauteous to the eye, 
In whoſe bewitching arms our early time 
We waſte, and vigour of our youthful prime: 4 
But when reflection comes with riper years, 
And manhood with a thoughtful brow appears, 
We caſt the miſtreſs off to take a wife, 
And, wed to wiſdom, lead a happy life, 
6 
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ne following EF TTA H on the Monument of 
my Kinſwoman was written at the Requeſt of her 
Huſband. e 


E WITHIN the Burial-Vault near this Marble, lieth 
the Body of PEX ELO E, youngeſt Daughter (and 
Coheir with her Siſter ELIZABETH) to RoBERT 
PIII rs of Newton-Regis, in the County of War- 
wick, Eſquire. She died in her Six and Thirtieth 
Year, on the 25th Day of January, 1726. 


LET THhis INSCRIPTION, 


(Appealing yet to teſtimonies manifold) 
Recall to every ſurviving witneſs, 
And, for enſample, record to poſterity, 4 
UNier endowments, 
Whether owing to the indulgency of nature, 
Or to the aſſiduous leſſons of education, 
Or to the filent admonitions of reflection. 8 
'To her parents, huſband, children, 
In no care, no duty, no affection, 
Was ſhe wanting, 
Recciving, deſerving, winning, 12 
From them reſpectively, 
Equal endearments. 
Of countenance and of diſpoſition, 
Open, chearful, modeſt; 16 
G2 Of 
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Of behaviour, humble, courteous, eaſy ; 
Of ſpeech, affable, free, diſcreet ; | 
In civilities, punctual, ſincere, and elegant; 
Prone to offices of kindneſs and good will; 
To enmity a ſtranger; 
Forward, earneſt, impatient, 
To ſuccour the diſtreſs' d, 
To comfort the afflicted ; 
Solicitous for the poor, 
And rich in ſtore of alms: 
Whereby ſhe became 
The delight, the love, the bleſſing, of all. 23 
In her houſhold flouriſhed 
Chearfulneſs, due order, thrift, and plenty, 
In the cloſet retired, 
In the temple public. 
Morning and evening did ſhe worſhip ; 
By inſtruction, by example, 
Sedulous to nurture her children in godlineſs: 
So prevalent her love to them, 36 
Viſited with that fore diſeaſe, 
Which too often kills or blites 
The mother's fondeſt hopes, 
That (regardleſs of ſelf-preſervation) 40 
In piouſly watching over their lives 
She, catching the infection, loſt her own, 
Triumphing, through reſignation, 
Over fickneſs, pain, anguiſh, agony, 44 
And (encompaſſed with tears and lamentations) 
_ Expiring in the fervour of prayer. 


20 


24 


35 


To 


CC 


To the ME MOR, ever dear and precious, of his moſt 
affectionate, moſt beloved, and moſt deſerving Wife, 
is this Monument raiſed by HE N R Y VERNON, 
0 of Hilton, in the County of Stafford, Eſquire; to 
him ſhe bore five Sons and two Daughters, all ſur- 
viving, ſave Elizabeth; who dying, in her ſecond 
Year, of the Small-Pox, ſome few Days before, 
reſteth by her Mother. 


THE FABLE OFT THULE, 
UNFINISHE D. 


Le dd 


F AR northward as the Dane extends his ſway, 
Where the ſun glances but a floping ray, 

Beneath the ſharpeſt rigour of the ſkies, 

Diſdainful Thule's wintery iſland lies. 4 

Unhappy maid ! thy tale, forgotten long, 

Shall virgins learn from my inſtructive ſong, 

And every youth, who lingers in deſpair, 

By thy example warn the cruel fair. 8 
In Cyprus, ſacred to the queen of love, 

(Where ſtands her temple, and her myrtle grove,) 

Was Thule born, uncertain how: 'tis ſaid 

Once Venus won Adonis to her bed, 12 

And pregnant grew, the birth to chance aſſign'd 

In woods, and fofter'd by the feather'd kind. 

| With flowers ſome ſtrew the helpleſs orphan round, 

Wich downy moſs ſome ſpread the carpet ground, 16 
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| While others warble from the boughs, to cheer 
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"REN ripen'd fruits, ſome fragrant honey, bring ; 
And ſome fetch water from the running ſpring ; 


Their infant-charge, and tune her tender ear. 

Soon as the ſun forſakes the evening ſkies, 

And hid in ſhades the gloomy foreſt lies, 

The nightingales their tuneful vigils keep, 

And !ull her, with their gentler ſtrains, to ſleep, 

This the prevailing rumour: as ſhe grew, 

No dubious tokens ſpoke the rumour true. 

In every forming feature might be ſeen 

Some bright reſemblance of the Cyprian queen; 2: 

Nor was it hard the hunter youth to trace, 

In all her early paſſion of the chace: 

And when, on ſpringing flowers reclin'd, ſhe frag 

The birds upon the bending branches hung, 32 
While, warbling, ſhe expreſs'd their various ſtrains, 

And, at a diſtance, charm'd the liſtening ſwans: 

So ſweet her voice reſounding through the wood, 

They thought the Nymph ſome Syren from the flood. 

Half human thus by lineage, half divine, 

In foreſts did the lonely beauty ſhine, 

Like woodland flowers, which paint the deſert glades, 

And waſte their ſweets in unfrequented ſhades. 49 

No human face ſhe ſaw, and rarely ſeen 

By human face : a ſolitary queen 

She rul'd, and rang'd, her ſhady empire round. 


20 


4 


No horn the filent huntreſs bears; no hound, 44 


With noiſy cry, diſturbs her ſolemn chace, 
Swift, as the bounding ſtag, ſhe wings her pace; 
And, 


20 
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And, bend whene'er ſhe will her ebon bow, 
A ſpeedy death arreſts the flying foe. 48 
The bow the hunting goddeſs firſt ſupply'd, 

And ivory quiver croſs her ſhoulders ty'd. 

Th' imperious queen of heaven, with jealous eyes, 
Beholds the blooming virgin from the ſkies, | 52 
At once admires, and dreads her growing charms, 
And ſees the god already in her arms: 

In vain, ſhe finds, her bitter tongue reproves 

His broken vows, and his clandeſtine loves: 56 
Jove {till continues irail : and all in vain 

Does Thule in obſcureſt ſhades remain, 

While Maja's ſon, the thunderer's winged ſp r. 
Informs him where the lurking beauties lie. 60 


What ſure expedient then ſhall Juno find, 


To calm her fears, and eaſe her boding mind ? 
Delays to jealous minds a torment prove; | 
And Thule ripens every day for love, 64. 
She mounts her car, and ſhakes the filken reins ; 
The harneſs'd peacocks ſpread their painted trains, 
And ſmooth their gloſſy necks againſt the ſun : | 
The wheels along the level azure run. | 68 
Eaſtward the goddeſs guides her gaudy team, 
And perfects, as ſhe rides, her forming ſcheme, 

The various orbs now paſs'd, adown the ſteep 
Of heaven the chariot whirls, and plunges deep 72 
In fleecy clouds, which o'er the mid- land main 
Hang pois'd in air, to bleſs the iſles with rain: 
And here the panting birds repoſe a while: 


Nor fo their queen; ſhe gains the Cyprian iſle, 76 
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By ſpeedy zephyrs borne in thickned air : 
Unſeen ſhe ſeeks, unſeen ſhe finds, the fair, 
Now o'er the mountain tops the riſing ſun 
Shot purple rays : now Thule had begun 80 
Her morning chace, and printed in the dews 
Her fleeting ſteps. The goddeſs now purſues, 
Now over-takes her in the full career, 
And flings a javelin at the flying deer. 84 
Amaz'd, the virgin huntreſs turns her eyes; 
When Juno, (now Diana in diſguiſe,) 
Let no vain terrors diſcompoſe thy mind; 
My ſecond viſit, like my firſt, is kind. 88 
Thy ivory quiver, and thy ebon bow, 
Did not I give? Here ſudden bluſhes glow 
On Thule's cheeks : her buſy eyes ſurvey 
The dreſs, the creſcent ; and her doubts give way. 92 
I own thee, goddeſs bright, the nymph replies, 
Goddeſs, I own thee, and thy favours prize: 
Goddeſs of woods, and lawns, and level plains, 
Freſh in my mind thine image ſtill remains. 96 
Then J uno, beauteous ranger of the grove, 
My darling care, fair object of my love, 
Hither I come, urg'd by no trivial fears, 
To guard thy bloom, and warn thy tender years. 100 
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| THE FIRST OLYMPIONIQUE OF PIN DAR. 


To Hitzro of SYRACUSE, victorious in the 


| ARGV MENT 
THE Poet praiſes Hiero for his juſtice, his wiſdom, 
and his fall in muſic. He likewiſe celebrates the 


horſe that won the race, and the place where the 


Olympick Games were performed. From the place 
(namely Peloponneſus) he takes an occaſion of di- 
greſſing to the known fable of Tantalus and Pelops ; 
whence, returning to Hiero, he ſets forth the felicity 
of the Olympian Victors. Then he concludes, by 
praying to the gods to preſerve the glory and dignity 
of Hiero, admoniſhing him to moderation of mind, 
m his high ſtation; and, laſtly, glories m his own 
excellency in compoſitions of this kind. - 


STROPHE I. Meaſures 18. 
FH 4c H element to water yields; 
And gold, like blazing fire by night, 
Amidit the ſtores of wealth that builds 
the mind aloft, is eminently bright ; 
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go A. PHILIPS'S POEMS. 
But if, my ſoul, with fond deſire 


WI 
To ſing of games thou doſt aſpire, 5 4 
As thou by day canſt not deſcry, Th 
Through all the liquid waſte of ſky, Ar 


One burniſh'd ſtar, that like the ſun does glow, 
And cheriſh every thing below, 
So, my ſweet ſoul, no toil divine, 


10 


Tl 

In ſong, does like th* Olympian ſhine: T] 

| Hence do the mighty poets raiſe 8 
A hymn, of every tongue the praiſe, T 
'The ſon of Saturn to reſound, I; 11 
When far, from every land, they come A 
To viſit Hiero's regal dome, p 
Where peace, where plenty, is for ever found: V 


ANTISTROPHE I. Meaſures 18. 
Lord of Sicilia's fleecy plains, 
He governs, righteous in his power, 20 
And, all excelling while he reigns, 

From every lovely virtue crops the flower: 

In muſic, bloſſom of delight, 

Divinely ſkill'd, he cheers the night, 

As we are wont, when friends deſign 25 
To feaſt and wanton o'er their wine: 

But from the wall the Dorian harp take * 
If Piſa, city of renown, 

And if the fleet victorious lteed, 

The boaſt of his unrival'd breed, 
Heart-pleaſing raptures did inſpire, 
And warm thy breaſt with ſacred fire, 
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When late, on Alpheus* crouded ſhore, 
Forth-ſpringing quick, each nerve he ſtrain'd, 

The warning of the ſpur diſdain'd, 35 
And ſwift to victory his maſter bore. 


EPODE I. Meaſures 16. 


The lov'd Syracuſian, the prince of the courſe, 

The king, who delights in the ſpeed of the horſe : 
Great his glory, great his fame, 

Throughout the land where Lydian Pelops came 40 
To plant his men, a choſen race, 

A land the ocean does embrace, | 

Pelops, whom Neptune, ruler of the main, 

Was known to love, when into life again, 

From the reviving cauldron warm, 45 


Clotho produc'd him whole, his ſhoulder-blade, 


And its firm brawn, of ſhining ivory made: 


But truth, unvarniſh'd, oft neglected lies, 

When fabled tales, invented to ſurprize, 

In miracles mighty, have power to charm, 50 
Where fictions, happily combin'd, 


Deceive and captivate the mind: 


8 T R OP HE I. Meaſures 18. 
Thus Poeſy, harmonious ſpell, 
The ſource of pleaſures ever new, 


With dignity does wonders tell ; 55 


And we, ainaz'd, believe each wonder true. 
Day, after day, brings truth to light, 
Vaveil'd, and manifeſt to fight: 


92 A. PHILIPS'S POEMS. 


But, of the bleſs'd, thoſe lips which name 
Foul deeds aloud, ſhall ſuffer blame. 
Thee, ſon of Tantalus, my faithful ſong 
Shall vindicate from every wrong, 

The glories of thy houſe reſtore, | But, 
And baffle falſhoods told before: 43 
Now, in his turn, thy fire prepar'd 65 
A banquet; when the gods appear'd 

At Sipylus, his ſweet abode, 


To grace the due proportion'd feaſt : The 
There, firſt, the trident-bearing gueſt To 
Of! 


Beheld thy lovely form; and now, he glow'd; 70 


ANTISTROPHE II. Meaſures 18. 
And now, his ſoul ſubdued by love, 
Thee in his golden car he bore 
Swift to the lofty towers of Jove, 

Whoſe name the nations all around adore: 
Thus Ganymede was caught on high, 

To ſerve the power who rules the ſky. 
When thou no longer didſt appear, 

And thoſe, who ſought a pledge ſo dear, 
Without thee to thy widow'd mother came, 
Some envious neighbour, to defame 

Thy father's feaſt, a rumour ſpread, 

The rumour through the country fled, 
That thou, to heighten the repaſt, 

Waſt into ſeething water caſt, 

Fierce bubbling o'er the raging fire, 


Thy limbs without compaſſion carv'd, 
Thy 
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Thy ſodden fleſh in meſſes ſerv'd, 
o gorge the gods, and a voracious fire: 


E PO D E II. Meaſures 16. 
| But, in thought ever pure, ſhall I deem it amiſs, 


Let me then refrain, and dread: 

A curſe hangs over the blaſphemer's head. 

f they, who ſuperviſe and ward 

The heavens, did ever ſhew regard 

To mortal man this Tantalus might boaſt, 95 
Of mortal men that he was honour'd moſt: 

But he not able to digeſt | 

The glut, the ſurfeit, of immortal joys, 

One heinous forfeit all his bliſs deſtroys : 

For over him the godhead hung, in air, | 100 
A ponderous ſtone, a dreadful poiſe of care! 

From his head to remove it, with terror oppreſs'd. 

In vam he tries, and ſeeks in vain 

One chearful moment to regain : 


"TTY 0 PHE III. Meaſures 18. 


A life of woe, beyond relief, 10 5 
His portion now ; ordain'd before 
To torments of a three-fold grief, 
This fourth was added to compleat his ſtore, 
Since, high preſuming in his ſoul, 
He nectar and ambroſia ſtole, 110 
To give to men; by which he knew 
That, taſting, he immortal grew : 

; But 


| Vile gluttons to call the partakers of bliſs: 1 
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For this the powers, who deathleſs reign, It; 


94 A. PHILIPS*'S POEMS. 


But be not man deceiv'd: the gods reveal 


What moſt we labour to conceal : 


To earth ſent down his ſon again, 

To dwell with men, a ſhort-liv'd race, 
Whoſe ſudden fate come on apace, 
His Oy age in all its pride, 


When, o'er his chin, a blackening ſhade 10 % Al 
Of down was caſt, a vow he made, |< Ci 
Deep in his ſoul, to win the profer'd bride. z 1 
ANTISTROPHE III. Meaſures 18, | Thy 
Hippodamia, boaſted name, | Fou 
From her great fire the Piſan proud. | The 
Alone, by might, the lover came 12; Nor 
Beſide the hoary ſea, and call'd aloud Int 
On him who ſways the triple ſpear, Ex 
And fills with din the deafen'd ear; | Un 
When, at his feet, the god aroſe : | 
Then Pelops, eager to diſcloſe 130 Oe 
His mighty care, O Neptune, if thy mind | Th; 
In love did ever pleaſure find, | (1: 
« Let not Oenomais prevail, 95 
« And let this brazen javelin fail: Ne 
« Oh! bear me hence, on wheels of ſpeed, 135 A 
__ « To Elis, to the glorious meed: * 
_ « To victory oh! whirl me, trait: T| 
ce Since, after ten, and other three, By 
Bold ſuiters ſlain, yet ſtill we ſee, A 


oy F rom year to year, the promis'd nuptials wait 140 
| EPODE 


Fr 


TRANS LATIN. 


E POD E III. Meaſures 16. 

Of his daughter. No perilous toil can excite 

| « The daſtard in heart, who deſpairs of his might. 
E « Since we all are born to die, 

| « Who, overcaſt, would in oblivion he, 

In unreputed age decay, | 145 
And meanly ſquander life away, 
| « Cut off from every praiſe ? Then let me dare 
This conflict, in the duſty liſts, to ſhare ; 
And proſper thou my glowing wheels.” 
Thus Pelops ſpoke ; nor was his fervent prayer 150 
pour'd forth in fruitleſs words, to waft in air: 
The deity his whole ambition grants; 
Nor ſhining car, nor courſers, now he wants: 
| In the golden bright chariot new vigour he feels, 
| Exulting in the horſes” feet, I 
| Unwearied ever, ever fleet: 


FN TY, Meaſures 18. 
Oenomaüs, he triumphs o'er 

| Thy proweſs, and, to ſhare his bed, 

Claims the bright maid ; who to him bore 

Sir princely ſons, to manly virtues bred. 160 
Now, ſolemniz'd with ſteaming blood, 

And pious rites, near Alpheus' flood 

Intomb'd, he ſleeps, where th' altar ſtands, 

That draws the vows of diſtant lands: 

And round his tomb the circling racers ſtrive: 165 
And round the wheeling chariots drive. 


os A. PHILIPS”®S POE MS. 


In thy fam'd courſes, Pelops, riſe 

Th' Olympian glories to the ſkies, 

And ſhine afar: there we behold 

The ſtretch of manhood, ſtrenuous, bold, 
In fore fatigues, and there the ſtrife 

Of winged feet. Thrice happy he, 

Who overcomes ! for he ſhall ſee 
Unclouded days, and taſte the ſweets of life. 


170 


ANTISTROPHE IV. Meaſures 18. 


Thy boon, O victory! thy prize. 

The good that, in a day obtain'd, 

From day to day freſh joy ſupplies, 

Is the ſupreme of bliſs to man ordain'd : 
But let me now the rider raiſe 

And crown him with ZEolian lays, 

The victor's due: and I confide, 
Though every welcome gueſt were try'd, 
Not one, in all the concourſe, would be found 
For faireſt knowledge more renown'd, 
Nor yet a maſter more to twine, 

In laſting hymns, each wreathing line. 
The guardian god, who watchful guides 
Thy fortunes, Hiero, preſides 

O'er all thy cares with anxious power: 
And ſoon, if he does not deny 

His needful aid, my hopes run high 

_ To ling more pleaſing in the joyful hour, 
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E PO D E IV. Meaſures 16. 

On thy chariot, triumphant when thou ſhalt appear, 

And fly o'er the courſe with a rapid career, 

Tracing paths of language fair, 195 

Ag I to Cronion's ſunny mount repair. 

| Even now the Mule prepares to raiſe, 

| Her growth, the ſtrongeſt dart of praiſe, 

| For me to wield. Approv'd in other things, 

Do others riſe, conſpicuous, only kings, 200 

High mounting on the ſummit fix : 

| There bound thy view, wide-ſpread, nor - vainly try 

Farther to ftretch the proſpect of thine eye: 

Be, then, thy glorious lot to tread ſublime, 

Wich ſteady ſteps, the meaſur'd tract of time; 2og 
Be mine, with the prize-bearing worthies to mix, 

in Greece, throughout the learned throng, 

Prociaim'd unrival'd in my ſong. 
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98 A. PHILIPS”'S POEMS, 


THE SECOND OLYMPIONIQUE. 


To TRERON of AGRIGENTUHM, victorious 
in the CharioT-Race. 


A K G U m EK N T. 
He praiſes Theron king of Agrigentum, on account of 
the victory obtained in the Olympic Games, with a 
chariot and four horſes ; likewiſe for his juſtice, his 
hoſpitality, his fortitude, and the illuſtriouſneſs of his 
anceſtors; whoſe adventures are occaſionally men- 
tioned: then he interweaves digreſſions to Semele, 
Ino, Peleus, Achilles, and others, and deſcribes the 
future ſtate of the righteous and of the wicked, 
Laſtly, he concludes with extolling his own {kill in 
panegyrick, and the benevolence and liberality of 
Theron. | 


S TR O P HE I. Meaſures 16. 
8 OVEREIGN hymns, whoſe numbers ſway 
The ſounding harp, what god, what hero, ſay, 
What man, ſhall we reſound ? 
Fs not Piſa Jove's delight? 
And did not Hercules, with conqueſt crown'd 5 
To him ordain 
Th' Olympiad for an army ſlain, 
'Thank-offering of the war? 
And muſt we not, in Theron's right, 


Exert our voice, and {well our ſong ? 10 


Theron, whoſe victorious car 
Four courſers whirl, fleeting along, 


To 


bet > 88 2 
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Jo ſtranger-gueſts indulgent hoſt, 

Of Agrigentum the ſupport and boaſt, 

Cities born to rule and grace, 15 
Fair bloſſom of his ancient race, 


ANT IST ROPHE I. Meaſures 16 
; Worthies ſore perplex'd in thought, 
Till, wandering far, they found, what long they ſought, 
A ſacred ſeat, fait by 
Where the ſtream does rapid run, 20 
And reign'd, of Sicily the analen eye, 
When happy days, 
And wealth, and favour, flow'd, and praiſe, 
That in-born worth inflames. 
Siturnian Jove, O! Rhea's ſon, 


2 


Who o'er Olympus doſt preſide, : 
nd the pitch of lofty games, 

And Alpheus, of rivers the pride, 

kejoicing in my ſongs, do thou 

Inchne thine ear, propitious to my vow, 30 


biefing, with a bounteous hand, 
The Heh hereditary land. 


1 p O D . I. Meaſures 10. 
Through their late lineage down. No power can actions 
paſt, 
Whether deeds of right or wrong, 
As things not done recall, | | 33 
Not even Time, the father, who produces all; 
Vet can Oblivion, waiting long, 
. 44's Gather- 


100 A. PHILIPS OS POEMS. 


Gathering ſtrength 
Through the length | 
Of profperous times, forbid thoſe deeds to laſt: 40 


Such force has ſweet-healing joy 
The feſtering ſmart of evils to deſtroy, 

8 T R OP HE II. Meaſures 16. 
When felicity is ſent 
Down by the will ſupreme with full content: 
Thy daughters, Cadmus, they 4; 
Greatly wretched here below, 

| Bleſs'd evermore, this mighty truth diſplay. 

No weight of grief, 

But, whelm'd in pleaſures, find relief, 

Sunk in the ſweet abyſs. 0 

Thou, Semele, with hair a- flow, 

| Thou by thunder doom'd to die, 

þ Mingling with the gods in bliſs, 

; Art happy, for ever on high: 

i Thee Pallas does for ever love, 55 

Thee chiefly Jupiter, who rules above; 

W Thee thy ſon holds ever dear, ; 

| Thy ſon with the ivy-wreath'd yu: 


ANTISTROPHE II. Meaſures 16. 
Beauteous Ino, we are told, | 
With the ſea-daughters dwells of Nereus old, bo 
And has, by lot, obtain'd 
Laſting life, beneath the deep, 

A life within no bounds of time reftrain'd. 
The hour of death, | 
The day when we reſign our breath, 63 


— 


Surviv'd Therſander, glory « of his age, 


TRANSL 2 71 ONS. 101. 


| That offspring of the ſun, 


Which bids us from our labours ſleep, 


nn vain do mortals ſeek to know, 


Or who deſtin'd 1s to run 
A life unintangled with woe; 5 70 
For none are able to diſcloſe 

The ſeaſons of th* uncertain ebbs and flows 


| Now of pleaſures, now of pains, 
| Which hidden fate to men ordains : 


E PO D E II. Meaſures 10. 
Thus Providence, that to thy anceſtry, long-fam'd, 75 
Portions out a pleaſing ſhare 
Of heaven-ſprung happineſs, _ 
Does, ceaſing in another turn of time to bleſs, 
Diſtribute ſome reverſe of care, 
As from years 80 
Paſt appears, | | 
Since the predeſtin'd ſon, at Pytho nam'd, 


Did Laius, blindly meeting kill, 


And the oracle, of old pronounc'd, fulfil: 


8 TR OP HE III. Meaſures 16. 
Fell Erinnys, quick to vie 8 . 8 5 
The deed, his warlike ſons in battle flew, | 
Each by the other's rage: 
But to Polynices ſlain 


For feats of war, 


90 
And youthful conteſts, honour'd . 


The ſcion, kept alive 


To raiſe th Adraſtian houſe again: FF 
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102 A PHILIPS'S POEMS 


From whence Zneſidamus? heir 
Does his ſpreading root derive, 
To branch out a progeny fair; 
Who, ſpringing foremoſt in the chace 

Of fame, demands we ſhould his triumph Trace, 
Tuning lyres to vocal lays, . 
Sweet union of melodious praiſe ; 100 

ANTISTROPHE III. Mexlure. 16. 

For not only has he borne 
ITh' Olympian prize, but, with his brother, worn 
The garland of renown, 
At Pytho and at Iſthmus ; where, | 
Victorious both, they ſhar'd thi allotted crown, 10; 
Joint-honour, won 
In twelve impetuous courſes, run 


9 


With four unwearied feeds. T 

h To vanquiſh in the ſtrife ſevere T 

g Does all anxiety deſtroy: 110 N 

3 And to this, if wealth ſucceeds A 

; With virtues enamel'd, the joy U 

| Luxuriant grows ; ſuch afluence T 
| Does glorious opportunities diſpenſe, 

Giving depth of thought to find | 115 B 

Purſuits which pleaſe a noble mind. I 

E PO D E III. Meaſures 10. P 

Refulgent ſtar! to man the pureſt beam of light! ] 

The poſſeſſor of this ſtore, ( 

Far-future things diſcerning, knows , 

Obdurate wretches, once deceas'd, to immediate woes þ 


| Conſign'd, too late their pains deplore; 321 
For 


„ 
Wa 


SEE 
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For below 


Ere they 80, 
Sits one in judgment, who pronounces right 


On crimes in this wide realm of Jove ; 3 125 
Whoſe dire decree no power can eber remove: 


S T R OP H E IV. Meaſures 16. 
But the good, alike by night, 
Alike by day, the ſun's unclouded light 
Beholding, ever bleſs'd, 
Live an unlaborious life, | 130 
Nor anxious interrupt the hallow'd reſt 
With ſpade and plow, 
The earch to vex, or with the prow 
The briny ſea, to eat 
The bread of care in endleſs ſtrife. 135 
The dread divinities among 
The few unaccuſtomed to wrong, 
Wio never broxe the vow they ſwore, 
A tearleſs age enjoy for ever-more ; 


While the wicked hence depart 140 


To torments which appall the heart : 


ANTISTROPHE IV. Meaſures 16. 
But the ſouls who greatly dare, 
Thrice try'd in either ſtate, to perſevere 
From all injuſtice pure, 
Journeying onward in the way © 145 
Of Jupiter, in virtue ſtill ſecure, | 
Along his road ; 
lurive at urs s rais*d abode ; 
H 4 
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The earth does golden flowers ſpontaneous yield; 


With Saturn, fire divine, 160 


High thron'd, thou matron-goddels great: 
Theſe among 


He who Hector did deſtroy, 
The pillar firm, the whole ſupport, of Troy, 


Within my quiver, ſounding right 


104 A. PHILIPS”'S POEMS. 


Where ſoft ſea-breazes breathe 

Round the iſland of the bleſs'd; where gay 
The trees with golden bloſſoms plow; 
Where, their brows and arms to wreathe, 
Bright garlands on every ſide below; 

For, ſpringing thick in every field, 


150 


And, in every limpid ſtream, 166 
The budding gold is ſeen to gleam: 

E PO D E IV. Meaſures 10. 
Fair heritage! by righteous Rhadamanth's award; 
Who, coequal, takes his ſeat 


Thy conſort, Rhea, who above the reſt doth ſhine, 


(Bliſsful throng !) 

Does Peleus and does Cadmus find regard; 105 
And, through his mother's winning prayer 

To Jove, Achilles dwells immortal there: 


S TR OP HE V. Meaſures 16. 


And Cycnus gave to die, 170 
And Aurora's Xthiop ſon. 


My arm beneath yet many darts have I, 
All ſwift of flight, 


To every ſkilful ear: 0 — M4 
But, of the multitude, not one SY 
ES Io. ES Diiſcerns 
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Piſcerns the myſtery une xplain'd. 
He tranſcendent does appear 
In knowledge, from Nature who gain'd 


| His ſtore : but the dull-letter'd croud, 


In cenſure vehement, in nonſenſe loud, 
Clamour idly, wanting ſkill, 


| Like crows, in vain, provoking {till 


ANTISTROPHE V. Meaſures 16. 
The celeſtial bird of Jove: 
But, to the mark addreſs thy bow, nor rove, 


| My foul : and whom do 1 


Single out with fond deſire, 

At him to let illuſtrious arrows fly ? 

My fix d intent, 

My aim, on Agrigentum bent, 

A ſolemn oath I plight, 

dincere as honeſt minds require, 

That through an hundred circling years, 

With recorded worthies bright, 

No rivaling city appears 

To boaſt a man more frank to impart 

Kind offices to friends with open heart, 

Or, with hand amidſt his ſtore, 

Delighting to diſtribute more . 
EPO DE V. Meaſures 10. 

Than Theron: yet foul calumny, injurious blame, 

Did the men of rancour raiſe 

Againſt his fair renown, 

Defamers who by evil actions ſtrove to drown 

His good, and to conceal his praiſe. 
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Can the ſand, 
On the ſtrand, 
Be number'd o'er ? Then, true to Theron's fame, 
His favours ſhowering down delight 
On thouſands who is able to recite ? 


20) 


THE FIRST ODE OF ANACRE Ox 
GN is Tür 


T HE line of Atreus will I ſing ; 

* To Cadmus will I tune the ftring : 

But, as from ſtring to ſtring I move, 

My lute will only ſound of Love. 4 
The chords I change through every ſcrew, 
And model the whole lute anew. 

Once more, in ſong, my voice I raiſe, 

And, Hercules, thy toi:s I praiſe : | 4 

My lute does ſtill my voice deny, 
And in the tones of love reply. _ 
Ye heroes then, at once farewel : 
Loves only echo from my ſhell. 12 


THE-SECOND ODE 
ON WOM E N. 


N ATURE the bull with horns ſupplies, 
The horſe with hoofs ſhe fortifies, 
The fleeting foot on hares beſtows, 
On lions teeth, two dreadfal rows ! 4 
i Grants 


203 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Grants fiſh to ſwim, and birds to fly, 
Ind on their {kill bids men rely. 
Women alone defenceleſs live, 
To women what does Nature give ? 
Beauty ſhe gives inſtead of darts, 
Beauty, inſtead of ſhields, imparts ; 
Nor can the ſword, nor fire, oppoſe 
The fair, victorious where ſhe goes. 


HR THIN D 0.07. 
N . 


ON E midnight when the bear did ſtand 
A-level with Bootes? hand, 

And, with their labour fore oppreſs'd, 

The race of men were laid to reſt, 

Then to my doors, at unawares, 

Came Love, and tried to force the bars. 
Who thus aſſails my doors, I cry'd ? 
Who breaks my ſlumbers? Love reply'd, 

Open: a child alone is here 

A little child! —you need not fear: 

Here through the moonleſs night I ſtray, 

And, drench'd in rain, have loſt my way, 
Then mov'd to pity by his plight, 

Too much in haſte my lamp I light, 

And open: when a child I ſee, 

A little child, he ſeem'd to me; 

Who bore a quiver, and a bow; 


And wings did to his ſhoulders grow. 


12 


12 


108 


And prove the ſtring, how far its power 
Remains unſlacken'd by the ſhower. 


* AN HYMN TO VENUS, 


; O VENUS, beauty of the ſkies, 
Gayly falſe in gentle ſmiles, 


O, goddeſs ! from my heart remove 


A ſong in ſoft diſtreſs prefer'd, 0 


O, gentle goddeſs! hear me now. 
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Within the earth I bid him ſtand, 
Then chafe and cheriſh either hand 
Between my palms, and wring, with care, 
The trickling water from his hair. 

Now come, ſaid he, no longer chill, 
We'll bend this bow, and try our ſkill, 


20 


24 


He bends his bow, and culls his quiver, 
And pierces, like a breeze, my liver: 28 
Then leaping, laughing, as he fled, 
Rejoice with me, my hoſt, he ſaid: 
My bow is found in every part, 
And you ſhall rue it at your heart. 12 


From the GREEK of SapPHhoO, 


I. 


To whom a thouſand temples riſe, 


Full of love-perplexing wiles, 1 


The waſting cares and pains of love. 
| II. 
If ever thou haſt kindly heard 


Propitious to my tuneful vow, 


TRANSLATIONS. toy 


Deſcend, thou bright, immortal gueſt, 
In all thy radiant charms confeſs'd. 12 
III. 
Thou once didſt leave almighty Jove, 
And all the golden roofs above : 
The car thy wanton ſparrows drew; 
Hovering in air they lightly flew ; 16 
As to my bower they wing'd their way, 
I ſaw their quivering pinions play. 
IV. 
The birds diſmiſs'd (while you remain) 
Bore back their empty car again : | 20 
Then you, with looks divinely mild, 
In every heavenly feature ſmil'd, 
And aſk'd, what new complaints I made, 
And why I call'd you to my aid? 24 
D V. 
What frenzy in my boſom rag'd, 
And by what care to be aſſuag'd ? 
What gentle youth I would allure, 
Whom in my artful toils ſecure ? 28 
Who does thy tender heart ſubdue, 
+ WH Tellme, my Sappho, tell me who? 
i i” 
Though now he ſhuns thy longing arms, 
He ſoon ſhall court thy lighted charms ; 22 
Though now thy offerings he deſpiſe, 
He ſoon to thee ſhall ſacrifice ; 
Though now he freeze, he ſoon ſhall burn, 
„ And be thy victim in his turn. 36 
VII. Celeſ- 


ö 
/. 
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: VII. 
Celeſtial viſitant, once more 
Thy needful preſence I implore! 
In pity come and eaſe my grief, 

Bring my diſtemper'd ſoul relief: 40 
Favour thy ſuppliant's hidden fires, AN 
And give me all my heart deſires. 


A FRAGMENT OF S APPH0O. 


| Thi 

E 5 | Tit 

B LESS D as the immortal gods is he, As 
The youth who fondly fits by thee, Wii 

And hears and ſees thee all the while ( 
Softly ſpeak, and ſweetly ſmile. f Dat 
II. His 

*Twas this depriv'd my ſoul of ref, No 
And rais'd ſuch tumults in my breaſt; Wh 
For while I gaz'd, in tranſport toſs'd, He 
My breath was gone, my voice was loſt. $ ( 
III. | Th 

My boſom glow'd ; the ſubtle flame He 
Ran quickly through all my vital frame; No 
O'er my dim eyes a darkneſs hung, Py 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 12 Is 
IV. Lo 

In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd, In 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd ; | Fr 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play, An 


I fainted, ſunk, and dy'd away. 16 


40 


TI 


VV 


TO MR. AMBROSE PHILIPS, 
ON HIS DISTREST MOTHER. 
\XONYMOUS; FROM STEELE'S COLLECTION. 


1 have the writers of this warlike age 
with human ſacrifices drench'd the ſtage; 
That ſcarce one Hero dares demand applauſe, 
Till, weltering in his blood, the ground he gnaws : 4 
As if, like ſwans, they only could delight 
With dying ſtrains, and, while they pleaſe, affright. 
Our Philips, though *twere to oblige the fair, 
Dares not deſtroy, where Horace bids him ſpare: 8 
His decent ſcene like that of Greece appears; 
No deaths our eyes offend, no fights our ears. 
While he from nature copies every part, 
He forms the judgment, and affects the heart. 12 
Ott' as Andromache renews her woe, 
The mothers ſadden, and their eyes o'erilow. 
Hermione, with love and rage poſſeſt, 
Now ſooths, now animates, each maiden breaſt. 16 
Pyrrhus, triumphant o'er the Trojan walls, 
ls greatly perjur'd, and as greatly falls. 
Love, and Deſpair, and Furies are combin'd 
In poor Oreſtes, to diſtract his mind. 20 
from firſt to laſt, alternate paſſions reign 
And we reſiſt the Poet's will in vain. 
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of King William. © - 41 
From Holland to a Friend in England, in the 
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Song. : ' b 59 
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woman, at the Requeſt of her Huſpanc. 83 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


The Firſt Olympionique of Pindar. To Hiero of 


Syracuſe, victorious in the Horſe-Race. | 89 
The Second Olympionique. To Theron of Agrigen- 

tum, victorious in the Chariot-Race. 98. 
The Firſt Ode of Anacreon. On his Lute. 106 
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To Mr. Ambroſe Philips, on his Dilreg Mocher. ILL 
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ORIGINAL POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


BY GILBERT WEST, Efq. LL. D. 


« Res antiquz laudis & artis 
« Ingredior, ſanctos auſus recludere fontes.“ 
Vis. Georg. ii. 


Vol. LVII, 1 
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TRE RICHT HOoNOURABLE 
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Paymatter-General of his Majeſty's Forces, 
One of his Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy Council; 


And to the HoNOURABLE | 
SIR GEORGE LYTTELTON, BAR r. 
One of the Lords Commiſſioners of the Treaſury; 


THESE POEMS 
Are inſcribed by the Author; 
Who 1s deſirous that the Friendſhip, 

With which they have for many Years honoured him, 
And the ſincere Affection and high Eſteem, 
Which he hath conceived for them, 

From a long and intimate Knowledge 
of their Worth and Virtue, 
May be known 
Wherever the Publication of the enſuing Pieces 
Shall make known the Name of 


GILBERT WEST. 
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FARE FAT 


F all the great Writers of Antiquity, no one was 

ever more honoured and admired while living, as 
few have obtained a larger and fairer portion of fame 
after death, than Pindar. Pauſanias tells us, that the 
character of Poet was really and truly conſecrated in his 
perſon, by the God of Poets himſelf “, who was pleaſed 
by an expreſs oracle to order the inhabitants of Delphi 
to ſet apart for Pindar one half of the firſt-fruit offerings 
brought by the religious to his ſhrine; and to allow 
him a place in his temple ; where in an iron chair he 
was uſed to fit and ſing his hymns, in honour of that 
God. This chair was remaining in the time of + Pau- 
ſanias (ſeveral hundred years after) to whom it was 
ſhewn as a relick not unworthy the ſanctity and mag- 
nifcence of that holy place. Pan © likewiſe, another 
Muſical Divinity, is reported to have ſkipped and 
jumped for joy, while the Nymphs were dancing in 
honour of the birth of this Prince of Lyrick Poetry ; 
and to have been afterwards ſo much delighted with 
his compoſitions, as to have ſung his Odes in the hear- 
ing even of the Poet himſelf 9d. Unhappily for us, 
and indeed for Pindar, thoſe parts of his works, which 
procured him theſe extraordinary teſtimonies from the 
Gods (or from Mortals rather, who by the invention 


* Pauſ. in Bœot. + Pauſ. in Phoe. 
T Philoſtratus in Icon. § Plut. in Numa. 
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of theſe fables meant only to exprels the high opinicn 


they entertained of this great Poet) are all loſt: | 
mean his Hymns to the ſeveral Deities of the Heathen 
World. And even of thoſe writings, to which his 
leſs extravagant, but more ſerious and more laſting 
glory is owing, only the leaſt, and, according to ſome 
people, the worlt part is now remaining. Theſe are 
his Odes inſcribed to the Conquerors in the Four ſacred 
Games of Greece. By theſe Odes therefore are we 
now left to judge of the merit of Pindar, as they are 
the only living evidences of his character. 

Among the moderns * thoſe men of learning of the 
trueſt taſte and judgment, who have read and conſider- 
ed the writings of this Author in their original 
language, have all agreed to confirm the great character 
given of him by the Ancients. And to ſuch who are 
{ſtill able to examine Pindar himſelf, I ſhall lcave him 
to ſtand or fall by his own merit; only beſpeaking their 
candour in my own behalf, if they ſhould think it 
worth their while to peruſe the following tranſlations 
of ſome of his Odes : which I here offer chiefly to the 


Engliſh reader, to whom alone I defire to addreſs a few 


conſiderations, in order to prepare him to form a right 
judgment, and indeed to have any reliſh. of the Com- 
poſitions of this great Lyrick Poet, who notwithſtand- 


n See Abbe Fraguier's Character of Pindar, printed in the 
zd Vol. of Memoire de PAcademie Royale, &c. and Kennet's 
Life of Pindar, in the Lives of the Greek Poets. 

ing 
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ing muſt needs appear before him under great diſad- 
vantages. 

To begin with removing ſome prejudices againſt this 
Author, that have ariſen from certain writings known 
by the name of Pindarick Odes ; I muſt inſiſt that very 
few, which I remember to have read. under that title, 
not excepting even thoſe written by the admired Mr, 
Cowley, whoſe wit and fire firſt brought them into re- 


putation, have the leaſt reſemblance to the manner of 


the Author, whom they pretend to imitate, and from 
whom they derive their Name; or, if any, it is ſuch 
a reſemblance only as is expreſſed by the Italian word 
caricatura, a monſtrous and diſtorted likeneſs. This 
obſervation has been already made by Mr. Congreve in 
his Preface * to two admirable Odes, written profeſ- 
ſedly in imitation of Pindar; and I may add, fo much 
in his true manner and ſpirit, that he ought by all 
means to be excepted out of the number of thoſe who 
have brought this author into diſcredit by pretending 
to reſemble him. | 
Netther has Mr. Cowley, though he drew from the 
like, given a much truer picture of Pindar in the 
Tranſlations he madg of two of his Odes. I ſay not 
this to detract from Mr. Cowley, whoſe genius, per- 
haps, was not inferior to that of Pindar himſelf, or 
either of thoſe other two great Poets, Horace and 
Virgil, whoſe names have been beſtowed upon him, 


out chiefly to apologize for my having ventured to 


iranſlate the ſame Odes; and to prepare the Reader for 


* Preſerved in the preſent collection. 
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they fancied they were imitating Pindar) have fallen 


e ſuch another complication of diſproportioned, un- 


vations, 
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the wide difference he will find between many parts of 
his Tranſlations and 1177. 

Mr. Cowley and his Imitators (for all the Pindarick 
Writers ſince his time have only mimicked him, while 


themſelves, and by their examples have led the world, 
into two miſtakes with regard to the character of Pin- 
dar: both which are pointed out by Mr. Congreve in 
the Preface above- . and in the following 
words: 


„The character of theſe late Pindaricks is a bundle 


« of rambling incoherent thoughts, expreſſed in a like | 


« parcel of irregular ſtanzas, which alſo conſiſt of 


« certain, and perplexed verſes and rhymes. And 
« [ appeal to any Reader, if this is not the condition 
« in which theſe titular Odes appeared. 

« On the contrary (adds he) there is nothing more 
« regular than the Odes of Pindar, both as to the 
« exact obſervation of the meaſures and numbers of 
« his ſtanzas and verſes, and the perpetual coherence 
« of his thoughts: for though his digreſſions are fre. 
« quent, and his tranſitions ſudden, yet is there ever 
« ſome ſecret connection, which, though not always 
«« appearing to the eye, never fails to communicate it- 
« ſelf to the underſtanding of the reader.“ 

Upon theſe two points, namely, the regularity of 
meaſure in Pindar's Odes, and the connection of his 
thoughts, I ſhall beg leave to make a few obſer- 


Theſe 
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Theſe Odes were all compoſed to be ſung by a Chorus, 


eicher at the entertainments given by the Conquerors 
(to whom they were inſcribed) or their friends, on 
account of their victories, or at the ſolemn ſacrifices 
made to the Gods upon thoſe occaſions. They conſiſt 
generally of three ſtanzas, of which the following ac- 
count was communicated to me by a learned and in- 
genious Friend. | 

4 Befides what is ſaid of the Greek Ode in the 
« Scholiaſt upon Pindar, I find (ſays he) the follow- 
« ing paſſage in the Scholia on Hephzſtion ; it 1s the 
« yery laſt paragraph of thoſe Scholia.“ 

The paſſage cited by him 1s in Greek, inſtead of 
which I ſhall inſert the 'Tranſlation of it in Engliſh. 

You muſt know that the Ancients (in their Oqes ) 
framed two larger ſtanzas, and one leſs ; the firſt of 
the larger ſtanzas hey called Strophe, ſinging it on their 
feſtivals at the altars of the Gods, and dancing at the 
ſame time. The ſecond they called Antiitrophe, in 
which they inverted the dance. The leſſer ftanxa was 
named the Epode, which they ſung ſtauding flill, The 
dtrophe, as they ſay, denoted the motion of the higher 
Sphere, the Antiſtrophe hat of the Planets, the Epode 
the fixed ſtation and repoſe of the Earth. 

From this paſſage it appears evident that theſe 
© Odes were accompanied with dancing; and that 
they danced one way while the Strophe was ſinging, 
and then danced back again while the Antiſtrophé 
was ſung : Which ſhews why thoſe two Parts con- 
« ſiſted of the ſame length and meaſure ; then, when 


« the 
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the Dancers were returned to the place whence they 


« Strophe and Antiftrophe partook ſomething of the 


« rum laudes carminibus comprehenſas, circum aras 


„ upon the meaſures of Sophocles, ſays the fame 


adds about the Heavenly Motions, &c. is alſo ſad 
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«« ſet out, before they renewed the dance they flood + 
_ « {till while the Epode was ſung. lat 
If the ſame perſons both danced and ſung, when WF « 

* we conſider how much breath is required for a fil « ] 


Song, perhaps one may incline to think, that the Wi 
If 


1 


«« Recitative manner, and that the Epode was the 
« more compleat Air. 

There is a paſſage in the ancient Grammarian, 
Marius Victorinus, which is much to the ſame pur. 
« poſe as this above, though he does not diſtindly 
« ſpeak of dancing. The paſlage is this: 

« Pleraque Lyricorum carminum, quz verſu, co- 
« liſque & commatibus componuntur, ex Strophe, 
« Antiftrophe, & Epodo, ut Græci appellant, ordinata 
c ſubſiſtunt. Quorum ratio talis eſt. Antiqui Deo- 


« eorum euntes canebant. Cujus primum ambitum, 
« quem ingrediebantur ex parte dextra, Strophen 
« yocabant ; reverſionem autem ſiniſtroſum fa&am, 
« completo priore orbe, Antiſtrophen appellabant. 
« Deinde in conſpectu Deorum ſoliti conſiſtere cantici, 
« rel1qua conſequebantur, apellantes id Epodon. 
“The Writers I have quoted ſpeak only of Odes, 
« ſung in the temples : but Demetrius Triclinus, 


« thing upon the Odes of the Tragick Chorus. 
« What the Scholiaſt upon Hephæſtion, cited above, 


« by 
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| « by Victorinus, and by Demetrius Triclinius, and, 
« [icewiſe by the Scholiaſt on Pindar. Yet I conſider 
| « this in no other light than I do the fantaſtical con- 
„ ceits with which the Writers on Muſic abound. 
« Ptolemy, out of his three Books of Harmonics, 
| « employs one almoſt entirely upon comparing the 
principles of Muſic with the motions of the Planets, 
| « the faculties of the mind, and other ſuch ridiculous 
« imaginations. And Ariſtides Quintilianus, ſap- 
| « poſed an older Author, is full of the ſame fooleries, 
“Marius Victorinus has another ſcheme alſo, viz. 
| « that the dancing forwards and backwards was in- 
« vented by Theſeus, in memory of the labyrinth 
| « out of which he eſcaped. But all this 1s taking 
* much unneceſſary pains to account why, when 
« Dancers have gone as far as they can one way, 
| © they ſhould return back again; or at leaſt not dance 

« in the ſame circle till they are giddy.” 

Such was the ſtructure of the Greek Ode, in which 
the Strophé and the Antiftrophe, i. e. the firſt and 
| ſecond ſtanzas, contained always the ſame number and 
tie ſame kind of verſes. The Epode was of a differ- 
ent length aud meaſure; and if the Ode ran out into 
any length, it was always divided into Triplets of 
ſtanzas, the two firſt being conſtantly of the ſame length 
and meaſure, and all the Epodes in like manner cor- 
reſponding exactly with each other: from all which 
the regularity of this kind of compoſitions is ſufficiently 
evident, There are indeed ſome Odes, which conſiſt 
ot Strophes, and Antiftrophes without any Epode; 

and 
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and others which are made up of Strophes only, of 
different lengths and meaſures. But the greateſt num. 
ber of Pindar's Odes are of the firſt kind. 

I have in the tranſlation retained the names of Str. 
phe and Antiftrophe, on purpoſe to imprint the mor 
ſtrongly on the Mind of the Engliſh reader, the exag 
regularity obſerved by Pindar in the ſtructure of hi; 
Odes; and have even followed his example in one 
which in the original conſiſts only of two Strophe;, 

Another charge againſt Pindar relates to the ſuppoſe, 
wildneſs of his imagination, his extravagant digreſ. 
ſions, and ſudden tranſitions, which leads me to con- 
ſider the ſecond point, viz. the connection of his thought, 
Upon which I ſhall ſay but little in this place, having 
endeavoured to point out the connection, and account for 
many of the digre//ions, in my Arguments and Notes! 
to the ſeveral Odes which I have tranſlated. Here 
therefore I ſhall only obſerve in general, that whoever 
imagines the wifories and praiſes of the Conquerors 
are the proper ſubjects of the Odes inſcribed to then, 
Mill find himſelf miſtaken. Theſe vifories indeed gate 
occaſion to theſe ſongs of triumph, and are therefore 
conſtan- ly taken notice of by the Poet, as are alſo ay 
particular and remarkable circumſtances relating t 
them, or to the lives and characters of the Conquerors 
themſelves: but, as ſuch circumſtances could rarely 
furniſh out matter ſufficient for an Ode of any lengt!, 
ſo would it have been an indecency unknown to tle 
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Aril equality and freedom, as well as to the ſimplicity 
of the age in which Pindar lived, to have filled a poem 
intended to be ſung in public, and even at the altars 
of the gods, with the praiſes of one man only; who, 


beſides, was often no otherwiſe conſiderable, but as 


the victory which gave occaſion to the Ode had made 
him. For theſe reaſons, the Poet, in order to give 
his poem its due extent, was obliged to have recourſe 
to other circumſtances, ariſing either from the family 
or country of the Conqueror, from the Games in which 
he had come off victorious, or from the particular 
deities who had any relation to the occaſion, or in 
whoſe temples the Ode was intended to be ſung, All 
theſe, and many other particulars, which the reading 
the Odes of Pindar may ſuggeſt to an attentive obſer- 
ver, gave hints to the Poet, and led him into thoſe 
frequent digreſſions, and quick tranſitions ; which it 
is no wonder ſhould appear to us at this diſtance of 
time and place both extravagant and unaccountable. 
Upon the whole, I am perſuaded that whoever will 
conſider the Odes of Pindar with regard to the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the age in which they were writ- 
ten, the occaſions which gave birth to them, and the 


places in which they were intended to be recited, will 


tind little reaſon to cenſure Pindar for want of order 
and regularity in the plans of his compoſitions. On 
the contrary, perhaps, he will be inclined to admire 
him, for raiſing ſo many beauties from ſuch trivial 
hints, and for kindling, as he ſometimes does, ſo great 
a ame from a ſingle ſpark, and with ſo little fuel. 
There 
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There is ſtill another prejudice againſt Pindar, which 
may ariſe in the minds of thoſe people who are not 
thoroughly acquainted with ancient Hiſtory, and why 
may therefore be apt to think meanly of Odes, in. 
ſcribed to a ſet of Conquerors, whom poſlibly they 
may look upon only as ſo many Prize-fighters and 
Jockeys. To obviate this prejudice, I have prefixed 
to my tranſlation of Pindar's Odes a Differtation * on 
the Olympick Games: in which the reader will ſee what 
kind of perſons theſe Conquerors were, and what was 
the nature of thoſe famous Games; of which every 
one, who has but juſt looked into the hiſtory of Greece, 
muſt know enough to deſire to be better acquainted 
with them. The collection is as full as I have been 
able to make it, aſſiſted by the labours of a learned 
Frenchman, Pierre du Faur, who, in his Book intituled 
Agoniſticon, hath gathered almoſt every thing that 1; 
mentioned in any of the Greek or Latin Writers re- 
lating to the Grecian Games, which he has thrown to- 
gether in no very clear order; as is obſerved by his 


Countryman Monſ. Burette, who hath written ſeveral | 


pieces on the ſubje& of the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, in 
ſerted in the Second Volume of “ Memoires de I Aca- 
« demie Royale, &c.” printed at Amſterdam, 1719. 
In this Diſſertation I have endeavoured to give a com- 
plete Hiſtory of the Olympick Games: of which kind 


For this Diſſertation, and the learned Author's copious 
Notes in the following Odes, we mult refer the Curious 
reader to the work at large. N. 
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there is not, that I know of, any treatiſe now extant; 


thoſe written upon this ſubject by ſome of the An- 


dents being all loſt, and not being ſupplied by any 


warned Modern, at leaſt not ſo fully as might have 
been done, and as ſo conſiderable an article of the Gre- 
can Antiquities ſeemed to demand. As I flatter my- 
{that even the learned Reader will in this Diſſer- 


ton meet with many points which have hitherto 


eſcaped his notice, and much light reflected from 
thence upon the Odes of Pindar in particular, as well 


| 25 upon many paſſages in other Greek Writers, I ſhall 
father defire him to excuſe thoſe errors and defects 


which he may happen to diſcover in it, than apologize 

for the length of it. os 
Having now removed the .chief prejudices and ob- 
jections which have been too long and too generally 
entertained againſt the Writings of Pindar, I need ſay 
but little of his real character, as the principal parts of 
it may be collected from the very faults imputed to 
him; which are indeed no other than the exceſſes of 
great and acknowledged beauties, ſuch as a poetical 
imagination, a warm and enthuſiaſtic genius, a bold 
and figurative expreſſion, and a conciſe and ſententious 
file, Theſe are the characteriſtical beauties of Pin- 
dar; and to theſe his greateſt blemiſhes, generally 
ſpeaking, are ſo near allied, that they have ſometimes 
been miſtaken. for each other. I cannot however help 
obſerving, that he is ſo entirely free from any thing 
ike the far-fetched thoughts, the witty extravagances, 
6 and 
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and puerile concetti of Mr. Cowley and the reſt of hi, 
Imitators, that I cannot recolle& ſo much as even 2 
ſingle antithe/is in all his Odes. 5 
Longinus indeed confeſſes, that Pindar's flame i; 
ſometimes extinguiſhed, and that he now and then 
ſinks unexpectedly and unaccountably ; but he prefer, 
him, with all his faults, to a Poet who keeps on in 
one conſtant tenour of mediocrity, and who, though he 
ſeldom falls very low, yet never riſes to thoſe afton:h. 
ing heights, which ſometimes make the head even of 
a great Poet giddy, and occaſion thoſe flips which they 
at the ſame time excuſe. 
But, notwithſtanding all that has or can be ſaid in 
favour of Pindar, he muſt fill appear, as I before ob. 
| ſerved, under great diſadvantages, eſpecially to the 
Engliſh Reader. Much of this fire, which formerly 
warmed and dazzled all Greece, muſt neceſſarily be 
loſt even in the beſt Tranſlation. Beſides, to ſay no- 
thing of many Beauties peculiar to the Greek, which 
cannot be expreſſed in Engliſh, and perhaps not in any 
other language, there are in theſe Odes ſo many re- 
ferences to ſecret hiſtory, ſo many alluſions to perſons, 
things, and places, now altogether unknown, and 
which, were they known, would very little intereſt or 
affect the Reader, and withal ſuch a mixture of M. 
thology and Antiquity, that I almoſt deſpair of their 
being reliſhed by any, but thoſe who have, if not a 
great deal of claſſical learning, yet ſomewhat at leal 


of an antique and claſſical taſte. 
Every 
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Every Reader, however, may {till find in Pindar 
ſomething to make amends for the loſs of thoſe beau- 
ties, which have been ſet at too great a diſtance, and 
in ſome places worn off and obliterated by time; 
ramely, a great deal of good ſenſe, many wiſe reflec- 
tions, and many moral ſentences, together with a due 
regard to religion ; and from hence he may be able to 
form to himſelf ſome idea of Pindar as a Man, though 
he ſhould be obliged to take his character as a Poet 
from others. | 

But that he may not for this rely altogether upon 
my opinion, I ſhall here produce the teſtimonies of 
to great Poets, whoſe excellent writings are ſufficient 
eridences both of their taſte and judgment. The firſt 
vas long and univerſally admired, and is ſtill as much 
regretted, by the preſent age: the latter, who wrote 
about ſeventeen hundred years ago, was the delight and 
ornament of the politeſt and moſt learned age of Rome. 
and though even to him, Pindar, who lived ſome 
centuries before him, muſt have appeared under ſome 
of the diſadvantages above mentioned, yet he had the 
opportunity of ſeeing all his works which were extant 
in his time, and of which he hath given a fort of ca- 
talogue, together with their ſeveral characters: an ad- 
vantage which the former wanted, who mull therefore 
be underſtood to ſpeak only of thoſe Odes which are 
now remaining. And indeed he alludes to thoſe only, 
in the following paſſage of his “ Temple of Fame.” 
Pipe's Works, ſmall Edit. Vol. III. Pe. 17, ver. 210. 

Vor. LVII. K Four 
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« Four Swans * ſuſtain a car of ſilver bright, 

« With heads advanc'd, and pinions ſtretch'd for flight: 
_ « Here, like ſome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
« And ſeem'd to labour with th' inſpiring God, 

« Acroſs the harp a careleſs hand he flings, 

« And boldly ſinks into the ſounding firings. 
„The figur'd Games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove ſurvey the rapid race: 
The youths hang o'er their chariots as they run; 
The fiery fteeds ſeem ſtarting from the ſtone : 
« The champions in diſtorted poſtures threat ; 

„* And all appear'd irregularly great.” 


The other Paſſage is from Horace, lib. IV. Ode i. 


VIZ. 

ce Pindarum quiſquis ſtudet æmulari, &c. T“ 
which, for the benefit of the Engliſh Reader, I hate 
thus tranſlated : - 


He, who aſpires to reach the towering height 
Of matchleſs Pindar's heaven-aſcending ftrain, 
Shall fink, unequal to the arduous flight, 

Like him, who falling nam'd th' Icarian main; 


Four favans ſuſtain, &c.)] Pindar, being ſeated in 
Chariot, alludes to the Horſe-races he celebrated in the 
Grecian Games. The ſwans are emblems of poetry; thei 
ſoaring poſture intimates the ſublimity and activity of his 
genius. Neptune preſided over the Iſthmian, and Jupiter 


over the Olympian Games. This note is of the ſame } 
Author. 
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preſumptuous youth! to tempt forbidden ſkies ! 
And hope above the clouds on waxer plumes to riſe ! 


Pindar, like ſome fierce torrent ſwoln with ſhowers, 
Or ſudden cataracts of melting ſnow, 
Which from the Alps its headlong deluge pours, 
And foams and thunders o'er the vales below, 
With deſaltory fury borne along, 
Rolls his impetuous, vaſt, - unfathomable ſong. 


The Delphick laurel ever ſure to gain ; 
Whether with lawleſs Dithyrambick rage 
Wild and tumultuous flows the ſounding ftrain ; 
Or in more order'd verſe ſublimely ſage 
To Gods and Sons of Gods his lyre he ſtrings, 
And of kerce Centaurs ſlain, and dire Chimzra ſings. 


Or whether Piſa's Victors be his theme, 
The valiant champion and the rapid ſteed; 
Who from the banks of Alpheus, ſacred ſtream, 
Triumphant bear Olympia's olive meed; 
And from their Bard receive the tuneful boon, 


| Richer than ſculptur'd braſs, or imitating ſtone. 


Or whether with the widow'd mourner's tear, 
He mingles ſoft his Elegiac ſong ; 

With Doria an ftrains to deck th untimely bier 
Of ſome diſaſtrous bridegroom fair and young; 
Whoſe virtues, in his deifying lays, 


| Through the black gloom of death with ſtar— [like 


radiance blaze. 


K 2 When 
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When to the clouds, along th' æthereal plain, 

His airy way the Theban Swan purſues, 

Strong rapid gales his ſounding plumes ſuſtain: 
W bile, wondering at his flight, my timorous Mute 

In ſhort excurſions tires her feeble wings, 


And in ſequeſter'd ſhades and flowery gardens lings, 


There, like the bee, that, from each odorous bloom, 
Each fragrant offspring of the dewy field, 
With painful art, extracts the rich perfume, 
Solicitous her honied dome to build, 
Exerting all her induftry and care, 

She toils with humble ſweets her meaner verſe to rea, 


The remainder of this Ode has no relation to the 
preſent ſubject, and is therefore omitted. 


The following Collection of Poems (to borrow the 
metaphor made uſe of by Horace) conſiſts wholly cf 
ſweets, drawn from the rich and flowery fields of 
Greece. And if in theſe Tranſlations any of the na. 
tive ſpirit and fragrancy of the Originals ſhall appear 
to be transfuſed, I ſhall content myſelf with the hum. 
ble merit of the little laborious inſect above mentioned, 
But J muſt not here omit acquainting the Reader, that 
among theſe, immediately after the Odes of Pindar, 1 } 
inſerted a tranſlation of an Ode * of Horace, done by 


* This Ode, In ful conformity to Mr. Weſt's intention 
is ſtill (though reſtored to its proper writer) preſerved in the 
preſent yolume. 

: a Gen- 
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Gentleman, the peculiar excellence of whoſe genius 
hath often revealed what his modeſty would have kept 
i ſecret. And to this I might have truſted to in- 
{rm the world, that the 'Tranſlation I am now ſpeak- 
ing of, though inſerted amongſt mine, was not done 
by me, were I not deſirous of teſtifying the pride and 
pleaſure I take in ſeeing, in this and ſome other in- 
ſtances, his admirable pieces blended and joined with 
mine; an evidence and emblem at the ſame time of 
that friendſhip, which hath long ſubſiſted between us, 
and which I ſhall always eſteem a ſingular felicity and 
honour to myſelf. 

The Authors, from whom the other pieces are tranſ- 
lated, are fo well known, that I need ſay nothing of 
them in this place; neither ſhall I detain the Reader 
with any farther account of the tranſlations them- 
ſelves, than only to acquaint him, that I tranſlated 
the Dramatic Poem of Lucian upon the Gout, when I 
was myſelf under an attack of that incurable diſtem- 
per, which I mention by way of excuſe ; and that all 
the other pieces, excepting only the Hymn of Cleanthes, 
were written many years ago, at a time when I read 
and wrote, like moſt other people, for amuſement only. 
If tne Reader finds they give any to him, I ſhall be 
very glad of it; for it is doing ſome ſervice to human 
lociety, to amuſe innocently ; and they know very little 
| of human nature, who think it can bear to be always 5 
employed either in the exerciſe of its duties, or in high 
and important meditations. 


K 3 ODE 
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4 The Man of Thebes hath in thy vales appear'd! 


Nor touch, nor can tranſport th? unfeeling heart; 
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O D E 
OCCASIONED BY READING 
MR. WEST'S TRANSLATION OF PINDAR. 
By the Reverend Mr. Jos EPHWARTOx. 


. 
LBION, exult! thy ſons a voice divine have heard, 


Hark! with freſh rage and undiminiſli'd fire, 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt ſmites the Britiſh lyre; 
The ſounds that echoed on Alpheus? ſtreams, 
Reach the delighted ear of liſtening Thames; 
Lo! ſwift acroſs the duſty plain 
Great Theron's foaming courſers ſtrain ! 
What mortal tongue e'er roll'd along 
Such full impetuous tides of nervous ſong ? 


1. 2. 
The fearful, frigid lays of cold and creeping art, 


Pindar, our inmoſt boſom piercing, warms 
With glory's love, and eager thirſt of arms: 
When freedom ſpeaks in his majeſtic ſtrain, 
The patriot-paſſions beat in every vein: 

We long to ſit with heroes old, 

Mid groves of vegetable gold, 

* Where Cadmus and Achilles dwell, 
And ſtill of daring deeds and dangers tell. 


* See 2 Olymp. Od. 


J. 3. Away, 


ODE ON WEST'S PIN DAR. 13; 


I. 3. 
Away, enervate Bards, away, 
Who ſpin the courtly, filken lay, 
As wreaths for ſome vain Louis? head, 
Or mourn ſome ſoft Adonis dead : 
No more your poliſh'd Lyricks boaſt, 
In Britiſh Pindar's ſtrength o'erwhelm'd and loft : 
As well might ye compare 
The glimmerings of a waxen flame 
(Emblem of Verſe correctly tame) 
+ To his own ZEtna's ſulphur-ſpouting caves, 
When to Heaven's vault the fiery deluge raves, 
When clouds and burning rocks dart through the trou- 
bled air. 


. 


In roaring Cataracts down Andes' channel'd ſteeps 
Mark how enormous Orellana ſweeps ! 
Monarch of mighty Floods ! ſupremely ſtrong, 
Foaming from cliff to cliff he whirls along, 
Swoln with an hundred hills“ collected ſnows : 
Thence over nameleſs regions widely flows, 
Round fragrant iſles, and citron-groves, 
Where ſtill the naked Indian roves, 
And ſafely builds his leafy bower, 
From ſlavery far, and curſt Iberian power 3 


* Alluding to the French and Italian Lyrick Poets. 
See 1 Pyth. Od. 
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1. . 
So rapid Pindar flows. — O Parent of the Lyre, 
Let me for ever thy ſweet ſons admire ! 
O ancient Greece, but chief the Bard whoſe lays 
The matchleſs tale of Troy divine emblaze ; 
And next Euripides, ſoft pity's prieſt, 
Who melts in uſeful Woes the bleeding breaſt; 
And him, who paints th' inceſtuous king, 
Whoſe ſoul amaze and horror wring ; 
Teach me to taſte their charms refin'd, 
The richeſt banquet of th? enraptur'd mind: 


. Yo | 
For the bleſt man, the Muſe's child *, 
On whole auſpicious birth ſhe ſmil'd, 
Whoſe ſoul ſhe form'd of purer fire, 
For whom ſhe tun'd a golden lyre, 
Seeks not in fighting fields renown : 
No widows? midnight ſhrieks, nor burning town, 
The peaceful Poet pleaſe : | 
Nor ceaſeleſs toils for ſordid gains, 
Nor purple pomp, nor wide domains, 
Nor heaps of wealth, nor power, nor ſtateſman's 
ſchemes, | 
Nor all deceiv'd ambition's feveriſh dreams, 
Lure his contented heart from the ſweet vale of eaſe. 


* Hor. lib, IV. Od. iii. 
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« Olympiacze miratus præmia palm.” | 
| Viks. Georg. I. ii. 


THE FIRST OLYMPICK ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Hiero of Syracuſe, who, 
in the Seventy-third Olympiad, obtained the 
Victory in the Race of Single Horſes. | 
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THE ſubject of this Ode being a victory obtained by 
Hiero in the Olympick Games, Pindar ſets out with 
ſhewing the ſuperiority and pre-eminence of thoſe _ 
Games over all others; among which, he ſays, they 
hold the ſame rank, as water (which, according to the 
opinion of Thales and other Philoſophers,was the ori- 
ginal of all things) among the elements, and Gold 
among the gifts of Fortune. Wherefore, continues he, 
O my heart, if thou art inclined to ſing of Games, 
it would be as abſurd to think of any other but the 

Olympick 
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Olympick Games, as to look for ſtars in the fy 
when the ſun is ſhining in his meridian glory; eſpe. iſ 
cially as all the Gueſts at Hiero's table (among which 
number it is not improbable that Pindar was one at 
this time) are ſinging Odes upon that ſubje&, Prom 
the mention of Hiero, he falls into a ſhort Panegy. 
rick upon his virtues, and then paſſes to what gave 
occaſion to this Ode, viz. his Olympick victory; 
under which head he makes honourable mention of 
his horſe Phrenicus (for that was his name), who 
gained the victory, and ſpread his maſter's glory a; 
far as Piſa, or Olympia, the ancient reſidence of 
Pelops the ſon of Tantalus; into a long account of 
whom he digreſſes: and ridiculing, as abſurd and 
impious, the ſtory of his having been cut in pieces 
by his father Tantalus, boiled and ſerved up at an 
entertainment given by him to the gods, relates 
another ſtory, which he thought more to the honour 
both of Pelops and the Gods. This relation he 
_ concludes with the account of Pelops vanquiſhng 
Oendcmaus, king of Piſa, in the chariot-race, and 
by that victory gaining his daughter Hippodamia, 
ſettling at Piſa, and being there honoured as a God. 
From this relation the Poet falls again naturally 
into an account of the Olympick Games, and, after 
A ſhort reflection upon the felicity of thoſe who gain- 
ed the Olympick crown, returns to the praiſes of 
Hiero; with which, and ſome occaſional reflettions 
on the proſperity of Hiero, to whom he wiſhes 2 
continuance of his good fortune and a long reig 
he cloſes his Ode, | 


8ST Ro- 
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VV 


HIEF of Nature's works divine, 
$ Water claims the higheſt praile : 
Richeſt offspring of the mine, | 
Gold, like fire, whoſe flaſhing rays 
| From afar conſpicuous gleam, | 
Through the night's involving cloud, 
Firſt in luſtre and eſteem, 
Decks the treaſures of the proud: 
$0 among the lifts of fame 
| Piſa's honour'd games excell; 
Then to Piſa's glorious name 
Tune, O Muſe, thy ſounding ſhell. 


ANTI T Nor AE 


Who along the deſert air 
| Seeks the faded ftarry train, 
When the ſun's meridian car 
Round illumes th' ztherial plain ? 
Who a nobler theme can chuſe 
Than Olympia's ſacred Games ? 
What more apt to fire the Muſe, 
When her various ſongs ſhe frames ? 
dongs in {trains of wiſdom dreſt 
Great Saturnius to record, 
And by each rejoicing gueſt 
dung at Hiero's feaſtful board. 


EPODE 
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"A BPFODE-L 
In paſtoral Sicilia's fruitful ſoil 
The righteous ſceptre of imperial power 
Great Hiero wielding, with illuſtrious toil 
Plucks every blooming virtue's faireſt flower, 
His royal ſplendour to adorn : 
Nor doth his ſkilful hand refuſe 
Acquaintance with the tuneful Muſe, 
When round the mirthful board the harp is borne, 


STROPHE I 
Down then from the glittering nail 
Take, O Muſe, thy Dorian yes 
If the love of Piſa's vale 
Pleaſing tranſports can inſpire; 
Or the rapid-footed ſteed 
Could with joy thy boſom move, 
When, unwhipp'd with native ſpeed 
O'er the duity courſe he drove; 
And where deck'd with olives flows, 
Alpheus, thy immortal flood, 
On his lord's triumphant brows 
The Olympick wreath beſtow'd : 


ANTISTTROUOPHE:ÞH. 
Hiero's royal brows, whoſe care 

Tends the courſer's noble breed; 
Pleas'd to nurſe the pregnant mare, 


Pleas'd to train the youthful ſteed. 
Now 
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Now on that heroic land 
His far-beaming glories beat, 
Where with all his Lydian band 
Pelops fix'd his honour'd ſeat: 
pelops, by the god belov'd, 
Whoſe ſtrong arms the globe embrace; 
When by Jove's high orders mov'd 
Clotho bleſs'd the healing vaſe. 


E FP OD E II. 
Forth from the cauldron to new life reſtor'd, 
Pleas'd with the luſtre of his ivory arm 
Young Pelops roſe; ſo ancient tales record, 
And oft theſe tales unheeding mortals charm ; 

While gaudy Fiction, deck'd with art, 

And dreſs'd in every winning grace, 

To Truth's unornamented face 

Preferr'd, ſeduces oft the human heart. 


V 

Add to theſe ſweet Poeſy, 

Smooth inchantreſs of mankind, 
Clad in whoſe falſe majeſty 

Fables eaſy credit find. 
But ere long the rolling year 

The deceitful tale explodes 
Then, O man, with holy fear 

Touch the characters of Gods. 
Of their heavenly natures ſay 

Nought unſeemly, nought profane, 


So ſhalt thou due honour pay, 


90 be free from guilty ſtain, 
ANT I- 
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ANTISITROPHE II. 
Differing then from ancient fame 
I thy ſtory will record : 
How the Gods invited came 
To thy father's genial board; 
In his turn the holy feaſt | 
When on Sipylus he ſpread ; 
To the tables of the bleſt 
In his tura with honour led. 
Neptune then thy lovely face, 
Son of Tantalus, ſurvey'd, 
And with amorous embrace 
Far away the prize convey'd. 


E POD E III. 


To the high palace of all-honour'd Jove 
With Pelops ſwift the golden chariot rolls. 
There, like more ancient Ganymede, above 
For Neptune he prepares the nectar'd bowls. 
But for her vanquiſh'd ſon in vain 
When long his tender mother ſought, 
And tidings of his fate were brought 
By none of all her much-inquiring train; 


J IV, 
O'er the envious realm with ſpeed 
A malicious rumour flew, 
That, his heavenly gueſts to feed, 
Thee thy impious father flew : 
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In a cauldron's ſeething flood 
That thy mangled limbs were caſt, 
Thence by each voracious God 
On the board in meſſes plac'd. 
But ſhall I the bleſt abuſe ? 
With ſuch tales to ſtain her ſong 
Far, far be it from my Muſe! 
Vengeance waits th' unhallow'd tongue. 


ANIIS TT ROPHE:TIV. 

Sure, if e'er to man befel 

Honour from the powers divine, 
Who on high Olympus dwell, 

Tantalus, the lot was thine. 

But, alas! his mortal ſenſe 

All too feeble to digeſt 
The delights of bliſs immenſe, 

Sicken'd at the heavenly feaſt, 
Whence, his folly to chaſtiſe, 

O'er his head with pride elate, 
Jove, great father of the ſkies, 
Hung a rock's enormous weight. 


eee. 

Now vainly labouring with inceſſant pains 

Th' impending rock's expected fall to ſhun, 

The fourth diſtreſsful inſtance he remains 

Of wretched man by impious pride undone ; 
 Whoto his mortal gueſts convey'd 

Th' incorruptible food of Gods, 

On which in their divine abodes 
Himſelf erſt feaſting was immortal made. 


5 STR 6. 
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STROPHE v. 


Vain is he, who hopes to cheat 
The all- ſeeing eyes of Heaven: 
From Olympus? bliſsful ſeat, 

For his father's theft, was driven 
Pelops, to reſide once more | 
With frail man's ſwift- paſſing race, 
Where (for now youth's blowing flower 

Deck'd with opening pride his face; 
And with manly beauty ſprung 

On each cheek the downy ſhade) 
Ever burning for the young, 

Hymen's fires his heart invade. 


ANTISTROPHE N 

Anxious then th' Elean bride 

From her royal fire to gain, 
Near the billow-beaten fide 

Of the foam-beſilver'd main, 
Darkling and alone he ſtood, 

Invocating oft the name 
Of the Trident-bearing god 

Strait the Trident-bearer came: 
« If the ſweet delights of love, 

« Which from Beauty's Queen deſcend, 
« Can thy yielding boſom move, 

« Mighty God, my cauſe befriend. 


EPODE 
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EPO DEV. 
With ſtrong prevention let thy hand control 
« The brazen lance of Piſa's furious king; 
« And to the honours of th' Elean goal 
« Me with unrival'd ſpeed in triumph bring. 
« Transfix'd by his unerring ſpear, 
« Already thirteen youths have dy'd, 
« Yet he perſiſts with cruel pride, 
« Hippodamia's nuptials to defer. 


STROPHE VI. 


« In the paths of dangerous fame 
« 'Trembling cowards never tread: 
« Yet ſince all of mortal frame 
« Muſt be number'd with the dead, 
« Who in dark inglorious ſhade 
Would his uſeleſs life conſume, 
« And, with deedleſs years decay'd, 
« Sink unhonour'd to the tomb: 
« that ſhameful lot diſdain ; 7 
« I this doubtful liſt will prove; 
„% May my vows from thee obtain 
« Conqueſt, and the prize of love! 


ANTISTROPHE VI. 


Thus he pray'd, and mov'd the God; 
Who, his bold attempt to grace, 

On the favour'd youth beſtow'd 
Steeds unwearied in the race; 


Vol. LVII. L Steeds, 
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Steeds, with winged ſpeed endued, 
 Harneſs'd to a golden carr. 
So was Piſa's king ſubdued; 
Pelops fo obtain'd the fair; 
From whoſe womb a noble brood, 
Six illuſtrious brothers came, 
All with virtuous minds endow'd, 
Leaders all of mighty fame. 


E. FO DE VI. 
Now in the ſolemn ſervice of the dead, 
Rank'd with immortal Gods, great Pelops ſhares; 
While to his altar, on the watery bed 
Of Alpheus rais'd, from every clime repairs 
The wondering ſtranger, to behold 
The glories of th* Olympick plain; 
Where, the reſplendent wreath to gain, 
Contend the ſwift, the active, and the bold. 


S'TROPH EVI. 
Happy he, whoſe glorious brow 
Piſa's honour'd chaplets crown 
Calm his ſtream of life ſhall flow, 
Shelter'd by his high renown. 
That alone 1s bliſs ſupreme, 
Which, unknowing to decay, 
Still with ever-ſhining beam 
SGladdens each ſucceeding day. 
'Then for happy Hiero weave 
Garlands of Zohan ſtrains ; 
Him theſe honours to receive 


The Olympick law ordains. 
FE I 1 1 ANTI 
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AN T-ISTROPHE- VI. 

No more worthy of her lay 
Can the Muſe a mortal find; 

Greater in imperial ſway, 

Richer in a virtuous mind; 
Heaven, O king, with tender care 

Waits thy wiſhes to fulfil, 
Then ere long will I prepare, 

Plac'd on Chronium's ſunny hill, 
Thee in ſweeter verſe to praiſe, 

Following thy victorious ſteeds; 
If to proſper all thy ways 

Still thy Guardian God proceeds. 


EPODE VII. 

Fate hath in various ſtations rank'd mankind: 
In royal power the long gradations end. 

By that horizon prudently confin'd, 
Let not thy hopes to farther views extend. 

Long may*{t thou wear the regal crown! 
And may thy Bard his wiſh receive, 

With thee, and ſuch as thee to live, 

Around his native Greece for wiſdom known ! 


L 2 THE 
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This Ode is inſcribed to Theron King of Agrigen- ; 
tum, who came off Conqueror in the Race of 
Chariots drawn by four Horſes, i in the Seventy. 
ſeventh Olympiad. 


A eo OO 


THE Poet, in anſwer to the queſtion, What God, 
what Hero, and what Mortal he ſhould ling (with } 
which words this Ode immediately begins) having 
named Jupiter and Hercules, not only as the firſt of 

| gods and heroes, but as they were peculiarly related 

to his ſubject; the one being the Protector, and the 
other the Founder of the Olympick Games; falls 
| directly into the praiſes of Theron: by this method 
| artfully inſinuating, that Theron held the ſame rank 
| among all mortals, as the two former did among the 
gods and heroes. In enumerating the many excel 

| lencies of Theron, the Poet having made mention 
| of the nobility of his family (a topick ſeldom 
| or never omitted by Pindar) takes occaſion to lay 
before him the various accidents and viciflitudes of 

| | human life, by inſtances drawn from the hiſtory of 
| his own anceſtors, the founders of Agrigentum; 

i who, it ſeems, underwent many difficulties, before 

| they could build, and ſettle themſelves in that city; 

where afterwards, indeed, they made a very con- 
ſiderable figure, and were rewarded for their pal 
ſufferings 
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ſufferings with wealth and honour; according to 
which method of proceeding, the Poet (alluding to 
ſome misfortunes that had befallen Theron) be- 
ſeeches Jupiter to deal with their poſterity, by re- 
compenſing their former afflictions with a ſeries. of 
peace and happineſs for the future; in the enjoyment 
of which they would ſoon loſe the memory of what- 
ever they had ſuffered in times paſt: the conſtant 
effect of proſperity being to make men forget their 
paſt adverſity; which is the only reparation that can 
be made to them for the miſeries they have under- 
cone. The truth of this poſition he makes appear 
from the hiſtory of the ſame family; by the farther 
inſtances of Semele, Ino, and 'Therſander; and 


| !aftly, of Theron himſelf, whole former cares and 


troubles, he infinuates, are repaid by his preſent 
happineſs. and victory in the Olympick Games: for 
his ſucceſs in which, the Poet however intimates, 
that Theron was no leſs indebted to his riches than 
to his virtue, fance he was enabled by the one, as 
well as difpoſed by the other, to undergo the trouble 
and expence that was neceſſary to qualify him for a 
candidate for the Olympick crown in particular, and, 
in general, for the performance of any great and 
worthy action: for the words are general. From 
whence he takes occaſion to tell him, that the man who 
poſſeſſes theſe treaſures, viz. Riches and Virtue, that 
is, the means and the inclination of doing good and 
great actions, has the farther ſatisfaction of knowing, 
that he ſhall be rewarded for it hereafter; and g0- 


1 | among 
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among the heroes into the Fortunate Iſlands (the p,. 
radiſe of the Ancients), which he here defcribe,. 
ſome of whoſe inhabitants are likewiſe mentioned 

by way of inciting Theron to an imitation of the | 
actions; as Peleus, Cadmus, and Achilles. Here 
the Poet, finding himſelf, as well from the abu. 
dance of matter, as from the fertility of his on 
genius, in danger of wandermg too far from hi 
ſubject, recalls his Muſe, and returns to the praife 
ef Theron; whoſe beneficence and generoſity, he 
tells us, were not to be equalled: with which, and || 

with ſome reflections upon the enemies and maligner 


of Theron, he concludes. 
5 choral hymns, harmonious lays, 
Sweet rulers of the Lyrick ſtring, 
What god? what hero's god-like praiſe? 
What mortal ſhall we ſing? 
With Jove, with Piſa's Guardian God, 
Begin, O Muſe, th' Olympick Ode. 
Alcides, Jove's heroick ſon, 
'The ſecond honours claims; 
Who, offering up the ſpoils from Augeas won, 
Eſtabliſh'd to his fire th? Olympick Games; 
Where bright in wreaths of Conqueſt Theron ſhone, 
Then of victorious Theron ling ! 
Of 'Theron hoſpitable, juſt, and great! 
Fam'd Agrigentum's honour'd king, 
The prop and bulwark of her towering ſtate; . 
* A righs 


S TROPHE I. 
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A righteous prince! whoſe flowering virtues grace 
The venerable ſtem of his illuſtrious race: 


8 ANTISTROPHE I. 
ere A race, long exercis'd in woes, 

Un. Ere, ſmiling o'er her kindred flood, 

Wn The manſion of their wiſh'd repoſe, 

his Their ſacred city ſtood ; 

aſe And through amaz'd Sicilia ſhone 

he The luſtre of their fair renown. 

nd Thence, as the milder Fates decreed, 


In deſtin'd order born, 
Auſpicious hours with ſmoother pace ſucceed; 
While Power and Wealth the noble line adorn, 
And Public Favour, Virtue's richeſt meed. 
O Son of Rhea, God ſupreme! 
Whoſe kingly hands th' Olympian ſceptre wield ! 
Rever'd on Alpheus' ſacred ftream! _ 
And honour'd moſt in Piſa's liſted field! 
Propitious liſten to my ſoothing ſtrain! 
And to the worthy ſons their father's rights maintain ! 


EP. ©D E. I. 
Peace on their future life, and wealth beſtow; 
And bid their preſent moments calmly flow. 
The deed once done no power can abrogate, 
Not the great Sire of all Things, Time, nor Fate. 
But ſweet oblivion of diſaſtrous care, 


And good ſucceeding, may the wrong repair. 
1 Loſt 


» 
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| Loft in the brightneſs of returning day, 
The gloomy terrors of the night decay ; 
When Jove commands the Sun of Joy to riſe, 


And opens into {miles the cloud-invelop'd ſkies. 


STROPHE H. 
Thy hapleſs daughters? various fate 
'This moral truth, O Cadmus, ſhows ; 
Who veſted now with god-like ſtate 
On heavenly thrones repoſe; 
And yet Affliction's thorny road 
In bitter anguiſh once they trod. 
But bliſs ſuperior hath eras'd 
The memory of their woe ; 
While Semele, on high Olympus plac'd, 
To heavenly zephyrs bids her treſſes flow, 
Once by devouring lightnings all defac'd. 
There, with immortal charms improv'd, 
Inhabitant of Heaven's ſerene abodes 
She dwells, by virgin Pallas lov'd, 
Lov'd by. Saturnius, father of the gods; 


Lov'd by her youthful ſon, whoſe brows divine, 


In twiſting ivy bound, with joy eternal ſhine. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


To Ino, Goddeſs of the Main, 


The Fates an equal lot decree, 


Rank'd with old Ocean's Nereid train, 
Bright daughters of the ſea. 
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Deep in the pearly realms below, 
Immortal happineſs to know. 
But here our day's appointed end 
To mortals is unknown; 
Whether diſtreſs our period ſhall attend, 

And in tumultuous ſtorms our ſun go down, 

Or to the ſhades in peaceful calms deſcend. 

For various flows the tide of life, 
Obnoxious ſtill to Fortune's veering gale ; 

Now rough with anguiſh, care, and ſtrife, 
O'erwhelming waves the ſhatter'd bark aſſail: 
Now glide ſerene and ſmooth the limpid ftreams ; 

And on the ſurface play Apollo's golden beams. 
EPOD RE II. 
Thus, Fate, O Theron, that with bliſs divine 
And glory once enrich'd thy ancient line, 
Again reverſmg every gracious deed, 
Woe to thy wretched ſires and ſhame decreed ; 
What time, encountering on the Phocian plain, 
By luckleſs Oedipus was Laius ſlain. 
Io parricide by Fortune blindly led, 
His father's precious life the hero ſhed'; 
Doom'd to fulfill the oracles of heaven, 
To Thebes” ill-deſtin*d king by Pythian Phoebus given. 
STROPHE II. 
But with a fierce avenging eye 
Erinnys the foul murder view'd, 
And bade his warring offspring die, 
By mutual rage ſubdued. 
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Pierc'd by his brother's hateful ſteel 
Thus haughty Polynices fell. 
Therſander, born to calmer days, 
Surviv'd his falling fire, 
In youthful games to win immortal praiſe; 
Renown in martial combats to acquire, 
And high in power th' Adraſtian houſe to raiſe, 
Forth from this venerable root 
᷑Eneſidamus and his Theron ſpring ; 
For whom I touch my Dorian flute, 
For whom triumphant ſtrike my ſounding ſtring, 
Due to his glory is th' Aonian ftrain, 
Whoſe virtue gain'd the prize in fam'd Olympia's plain, 
AANTISIFRAOPHE UL. 
Alone in fam'd Olympia's ſand 
The victor's chaplet Theron wore ; 
But with him on the Iſthmian ſtrand, 
On ſweet Caſtalia's ſhore, _ 
The verdant crowns, the proud reward 
Of victory, his brother ſhar'd, 
Copartner in immortal praiſe, 
As warm'd with equal zeal 
The light-foot courſer's generous breed to raiſe, 
And whirl around the goal the fervid wheel. 
The painful ſtrife Olympia's wreath repays : 
But wealth with nobler virtue join'd 
The means and fair occaſions muſt procure ; 
In glory's chace muſt aid the mind, 
Expence, and toil, and danger to endure; 
5 8 With 
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With mingling rays they feed each other's flame, 
And ſhine the brighteſt lamp in all the ſphere of fame, 
EP Q:-D & I. 
The happy mortal, who theſe treaſures ſhares, 
Well knows what fate attends his generous cares ; 
Knows, that beyond the verge of life and light, 
In the ſad regions of infernal night, 
The fierce, impracticable, churliſh mind 
Avenging gods and penal woes thall find ; 
Where ſtrict inquiring juſtice ſhall bewray 
The crimes committed in the realms of day. 
Th' impartial Judge the rigid law declares, 
No more to be revers'd by penitence or prayers. 
S412 KUFRHE TV, 
But in the happy fields of light, 
Where Phoebus with an equal ray 
Illuminates the balmy night, 
And gilds the cloudleſs day, 
In peaceful, unmoleſted joy, 
The good their ſmiling hours employ. 
Them no uneaſy wants conſtrain 
To vex th' ungrateful ſoil, 
To tempt the dangers of the billowy main, 
And break their ſtrength with unabating toil, 
A frail diſaſtrous being to maintain. 
But in their j Joyous calm. abodes, 
The recompence of juſtice they receive; 
And in the fellowſhip of gods 
Without a tear eternal ages live, 


While, 
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While, baniſh'd by the Fates from joy and reg, 
Intolerable woes the impious ſoul infeſt, 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


But they who, in true virtue ſtrong, 
The third purgation can endure ; 
And keep their minds from fraudful wrong 
And guilt's contagion pure; 
They through the ſtarry paths of Jove 
To Saturn's bliſsful ſeat remove ; 
Where fragrant breezes, vernal airs, 
Sweet children of the main, 
Purge the bleſt iſland from corroding cares, 
And fan the boſom of each verdant plain: 
Whoſe fertile ſoil immortal fruitage bears; 
Trees, from whoſe flaming branches flow 
Array'd in golden bloom refulgent beams; 
And flowers of golden hue, that blow 
On the freſh borders of their parent ſtreams. 
Theſe, by the bleſt in ſolemn triumph worn, 
Their anpolluted hands and cluſtering locks adorn. 


E PO D E IV. 


Such is the righteous will, the high beheſt, 

Of Rhadamanthus, ruler of the bleſt; 

The juſt aſſeſſor of the throne divine, 

On which, high rais'd above all gods, recline, 

Link'd in the golden bands of wedded love, 

The great progenitors of thundering Jove. 
There, 
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There, in the number of the bleſt enroll'd, 
Live Cadmus, Peleus, heroes fam'd of old; 
And young Achilles, to thoſe iſles remov'd, 
Soon as, by Thetis won, relenting Jove approv'd : 
S TROPHE.V. 

Achilles, whoſe reſiſtleſs might 

Troy's ſtable pillar overthrew, 

The valiant Hector, firm in fight, 

And hardy Cygnus flew, 

And Memnon, offspring of the morn, 

In torrid Ethiopia born 

Yet in my well- ſtor'd breaſt remain 


Materials to ſupply 
With copious argument my moral ſtrain, 


Whoſe myſtic ſenſe the wiſe alone deſcry, 
Still to the vulgar ſounding harſh and vain. 
He only, in whoſe ample breaſt 
Nature hath true inherent genius pour'd, 
The praiſe of wiſdom may conteſt ; 
Not they who, with loquacious learning ſtor'd, 
Like crows and chattering jays, with clamorous cries 
Purſue the bird of Jove, that fails along the ſkies. 


ANTISTROPHE V. 


Come on ! thy brighteſt ſhafts prepare, 

And bend, O Muſe, thy ſounding bow; 
Say, through what paths of liquid air 

Our arrows ſhall we throw # 
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On Agrigentum fix thine eye, 
'Thither let all thy quiver fly. 
And thou, O Agrigentum, hear, 
While, with religious dread, 
And taught the laws of juſtice to revere, 
To heavenly vengeance I devote my head, 
If aught to truth repugnant now I ſwear, 
Swear, that no ſtate, revolving o'er 
The long memorials of recorded days, 
Can ſhew 1n all her boaſted ſtore 
A name to parallel thy Theron's praiſe ; 
One to the acts of friendſhip ſo inclin'd, 
So fam'd for bounteous deeds, and love of human kind. 
C | 
Yet hath obſtreperous envy ſought to drown 
The goodly muſick of his ſweet renown; 
While, by ſome frantic ſpirits borne along 
To mad attempts of violence and wrong, 
She turn'd againſt him faction's raging flood, 
And ſtrove with evil deeds to conquer good. 
But who can number every ſandy grain 
Waſh'd by Sicilia's hoarſe-reſounding main ? 
Or who can Theron's generous works exprels, 
And tell how many hearts his bounteous virtues bleſs 
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THE THIRD OLYMPICK ODE. 


This Ode is likewiſe inſcribed to Theron King of 
Agrigentum, upon the Occaſion of another Vic- 
tory obtained by him in the Chariot-Race at 
Olympia; the Date of which is unknown. 


VVV 


THE Scholiaſt acquaints us, that as Theron was cele- 
brating the Theoxenia (a feſtival inſtituted by Caſtor 
and Pollux in honour of all the gods) he received the 
news of a victory obtained by his chariot in the 
Olympick Games: from this circumſtance the Poet 
takes occaſion to addreſs this Ode to thoſe two deities 
and their ſiſter Helena, in whoſe temple, the ſame 
Scholiaſt informs us, ſome people with greateſt pro- 
bability conjectured, it was ſung, at a ſolemn ſacrifice 
there offered by 'Theron to thoſe deities, and to Her- 
cules, alſo, as may be inferred from a paſſage in the 
third Strophe of the Tranſlation. But there is an- 
other, and a more poetical propriety in Pindar's in- 
voking theſe divinities, that is ſuggeſted in the Ode 
itſelf: for, after mentioning the occaſion of his com- 
poſing it, namely, the Olympick victory of Theron, 
and ſaying that a triumphal ſong was a tribute due 
to that perſon upon whom the Hellanodick, or 
Judge of the Games, beſtowed the ſacred Olive, ac- 
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cording to the inſtitution of their firſt founder Her. 
cules, he proceeds to relate the fabulous, but le. 


gendary ſtory, of that Hero's having brought that 
plant originally from Scythia, 'the country of the 
Hyperboreans, to Olympia ; having planted it there 
near the temple of Jupiter, and ordered that the 
victors in thoſe games ſhould, for the future, be 
crowned with the branches of this ſacred tree. To 

this he adds, that Hercules, upon his being removed 
to heaven, appointed the twin-brothers, Caſtor and 


Pollux, to celebrate the Olympick Games, and exe- | 


cute the office of beſtowing the Olive-crown upon 
| thoſe who obtained the victory; and now, continues 
Pindar, he comes a propitious gueſt, to this ſacrifice 
of Theron, in company with the two ſons of Leda, 
who, to reward the piety and zeal of Theron and 
his family, have given them ſucceſs and glory; 
to the utmoſt limits of which he inſinuates that 
Theron is arrived, and ſo concludes with affirming, 
that it would be in vain for any man, wiſe or unn ie, 
to 3 to ſurpaſs him. 


T0 


Ar 
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> Wd. 
THERON KING OF AGRIGENTUM. 


STROPHE 1. 


W HI LE to the fame of Agragas I ſing, 
For Theron wake th' Olympick ſtring, 

And with Aonian garlands grace 
His ſteeds unweary'd in the race, 

0 may the hoſpitable twins of Jove, 

And bright-hair'd Helena, the ſong approve 1 
For this the Muſe beſtow'd her aid, 
As in new meaſures I eſſay'd 
To harmonize the tuneful words, 

and ſet to Dorian airs my ſounding chords. 


ANTISTROPHE TI. 


And Io ! the conquering ſteeds, whoſe toſſing heads 
Olympia's verdant wreath beſpreads, 
The Muſe-imparted tribute claim, 
Due, Theron, to thy glorious name; 
And bid me temper in their maſter's praiſe | 
The flute, the warbling lyre, and melting lays. 
Lo: Piſa too the ſong requires ! 
Elean Piſa, that inſpires 
The glowing Bard with eager care 
His heaven- directed preſent to prepare: 


Vor. LVII. M E POD E 


% WESF*'S FUEMS 
8 K T ODE I. 
The preſent offer'd to his virtuous fame, 
On whoſe enobled brows 
The righteous umpire of the ſacred game, 
Th Etolian judge, beſtows 
The darkſome olive, ſtudious to fulfill 
The mighty founder's will, 
Who this fair enſign of Olympick toil 
From diſtant Scythia's fruitful ſoil, 
And Hyperborean Iſter's woody ſhore, 
With fair entreaties gam'd, to Grecian Elis bore, 
; ST KDEHE UW 
The blameleſs ſervants of the Delphick God 
| With joy the valued gifts beſtow'd ; 
| Mov'd by the friendly chief to grant, 
On terms of peace, the ſacred plant, 
Deſtin'd at once to ſhade Jove's honour'd ſhrine 
And crown heroick worth with wreaths divine. 
For now full-orb'd the wandering moon 
In plenitude of brightneſs ſhone, 
And on the ſpacious eye of night 
Pour'd all the radiance of her golden light: 
ANTISTROPHE II. 
Now on Jove's altars blaz'd the hallow'd flames, 
And now were fix'd the mighty games, 
Again, when e'er the circling ſun, 
Four times his annual courſe had run, 
Their period to renew, and ſhine again 


On Alpheus' craggy ſhores and Piſa's plain: 


But 


Ie, 


But 
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But ſubje& all the region lay 
To the fierce ſun's inſulting ray, 
While upon Pelops' burning vale 
No ſhade aroſe his fury to repell. 


EP OD E II. 
Then traverſing the hills, whoſe jutting baſe 
Indents Arcadia's meads, 
To where the virgin goddeſs of the chace 
mpells her foaming ſteeds, 
To Scythian Iſter he directs his way, 
Doom'd by his father to obey 
The rigid pleaſures of Mycenæ's king, 
And thence the rapid hind to bring, 
Whom, ſacred preſent for the Orthian maid, 


ith horns of branching gold, Taygeta array'd. 


STROPHE II. 


There as the longſome chace the chief purſued, 


The ſpacious Scythian plains he view'd; 
A land beyond the chilling blaſt 
And northern caves of Boreas caft : 
There tco the groves of olive he ſurvey'd, 
And gaz'd with rapture on the pleaſing ſhade, 
Thence by the wondering hero borne 
The goals of Elis to adorn. 
And now to 'Theron's ſacred feaſt 
With Leda's twins he comes, propitious gueſt ! 
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ANTISTROPHE III. 


To Leda's twins (When heaven's divine abodes 

He ſought, and mingled with the gods) 

He gave th' illuſtrious Games to hold, 

And crown the ſwift, the ſtrong, and bold. 
Then, Muſe, to Theron and his houſe proclaim 
The joyous tidings of ſucceſs and fame, 

By Leda's twins beſtow'd to grace, 

Emmenides, thy pious race, 

Who, mindful of heaven's high beheſts, 
With ſtricteſt zeal obſerve their holy feaſts. 


E ODE III. 


As water's vital ſtreams all things ſurpaſs, 
As gold's all-worſhip'd ore 
Holds amid fortune's ſtores the higheſt claſs; 
So to that diſtant ſhore, 
To where the pillars of Alcides riſe, 
Fame's utmoſt boundaries, 
Theron, purſuing his ſucceſsful way, 
Hath deck'd with glory's brighteſt ray 
His lineal virtues.—Parther to attain, 
Wiſe, and unwiſe, with me deſpair : th' attempt were 
van. 
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IEE FIFTH OLYMPICK ODE. 


THIS Ode is inſcribed to Pſaumis of Camarina (a 
town in Sicily, who, in the eighty-ſecond Olym- 
piad, obtained three victories; one in the race of 
chariots drawn by four horſes; a ſecond in the race 
of the Apene, or chariot drawn by mules, and a 
third in the race of ſingle horſes. 

E Some people (it ſeems) have doubted, whether this 
Ode be Pindar*s, for certain reaſons, which, toge- 
ther with the arguments on the other fide, the learn- 
ed reader may find in the Oxford edition and others 
of this author; where it is clearly proved to be ge- 
nuine. But, beſides the reaſons there given for 
doubting 1f this Ode be Pindar's, there is another 
(though not mentioned, as I know of, by any one) 
which may have helped to biaſs people in their judg- 
ment upon this queſtion. I ſhall therefore beg leave 
to conſider it a little, becauſe what I ſhall ſay upon 
that head, will tend to illuſtrate both the meaning 
and the method of Pindar in this Ode. In the Greek 
editions of this Author there are two Odes (of 
which this 1s the ſecond) inſcribed to the ſame Pſau- 
mis, and dated both in the ſame Olympiad. But 
they differ from each other in ſeveral particulars, 

as well in the matter as the manner. In the ſecond 

Ode, notice is taken of three victories obtained by 
Pſaumis; in the firſt, of only one, viz. that ob- 

| | | M 3 tained 
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tained by him in the race of chariots drawn by four 
horſes : in the ſecond, not only the city of Cama. 
rina, but the lake of the ſame name, many river, 
adjoining to it, and ſome circumſtances relating to the 
preſent ſtate, and the rebuilding of that city (which 
had been deſtroyed by the Syracuſians ſome years 
before) are mentioned; whereas in the firſt, Cama. 
rina is barely named, as the country of the conque- 
ror, and as it were out of form: from all which ! 
conclude, that theſe two Odes were compoſed to he 
ſang at different times, and in different places; the 
firſt at Olympia, immediately upon Pſaumis's being 
_ proclaimed conqueror in the chariot-race, and be. 
fore he obtained his other two victories. This may 
with great probability be inferred, as well from no 
mention being there made of thoſe two victories 
as from the prayer which the poet ſubjoins imme. 
diately to his account of the firſt, viz. that heaven 
would in like manner be favourable to the reſt of 
the victor's wiſhes; which prayer, though it be in 
general words, and one frequently uſed by Pindar 
in other of his Odes, yet has a peculiar beauty and 
propriety, if taken to relate to the other two exer- 
ciſes, in which Pſaumis was till to contend ; and 
in which he afterwards came off victorious. That 
it was the cuſtom for a conqueror, at the time of 

his being proclaimed, to be attended by a chorus, 

Who ſung a ſong of triumph in honour of his vic- 
tory, I have obſerved in the Diſſertation prefixed to 
theſe 
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theſe Odes*. In the ſecond, there are ſo many 
marks of its having been made to be ſung at the 
triumphal entry of Pſaumis into his own country, 
and thoſe ſo evident, that, after this hint given, 


through the Ode. I ſhall therefore ſay nothing 
more of them in this place; but that they tend, by 
ſhewing for what occaſion this Ode was calculated, 
to confirm what I ſaid relating to the other; and 


x jointly with that to prove, that there is no reaſon to 
conclude from there being two Odes inſcribed to 


the ſame perſon, and dated in the ſame Olympiad, 
that the latter is not Pindar's, eſpecally as it ap- 
pears, both in the ſtyle and ſpirit, altogether worthy 
of him. 


JJ... 2 OR 1 - 


THE Poet begins with addreſſing himſelf to Cama- 
rina, a fea nymph, from whom the city and lake 
were both named, to beſpeak a favourable reception 
of his Ode, a preſent which he tells her was made 
to her by Pſaumis, who rendered her city illuftrious 
at the Olympick Games; where having obtained 
three victories, he conſecrated his fame to Camarina, 
by ordering the herald, when he proclaimed him 
conqueror, to ſtyle him of that city. This he did 
at Olympia ; but now, continues Pindar, upon his 


+» Sce Mr. Weſt's Preface, p. 126. 
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his triumphal ſong the names of the principal place, 
and rivers belonging to Camarina ; from whence 
the Poet takes occaſion to ſpeak of the rebuilding of 
that city, which was done about this time, and of 
the ſtate of glory, to which, out of her low and 
miſerable condition, ſhe was now brought by the 
means of Pſaumis, and by the luſtre caſt on her hy 
his victories ; victories (ſays he) not to be braid 
without much labour and expence, the uſual atten. 
dants of great and glorious actions; but the man 
who ſucceeded in ſuch-like undertakings, was ſure 
to be rewarded with the love and approbation of 
his country. The Poet then addreſſes himſelf to 
Jupiter in a prayer, beſeeching him to adorn the city 
and ſtate of Camarina with virtue and glory; and 
to grant to the victor Pſaumis a joyful and con. 
tented old age, and the happineſs of dying before his 
children: after which he concludes with an exhor- 
tation to Pſaumis, to be contented with his condi- 
tion; which he inſinuates was as happy as that of 
a mortal could be, and it was to no purpoſe for him 
to with to be a god. 


$8 0 PHE. 


F AIR Camarina, daughter of the main, 
With gracious ſmiles this choral ſong receive, 
Sweet fruit of virtuous toils ; whoſe noble ſtrain 
Shall to th? Olympick wreath new luſtre give: 
| This 
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This Plaumis, whom on Alpheus“ ſhore 


nee With unabating ſpeed 
> of The harneſs'd mules to conqueſt bore, 
of This gift to thee decreed; 


Thee, Camarina, whoſe well-peopled towers 
Thy Pſaumis render'd great in fame, 
When to the twelve Olympian powers 
He fed with victims the triumphal flame. 
When, the double altars round, 
Slaughter'd Bulls beſtrew'd the ground; 
When, on five ſelected days, 
Jove ſurvey'd the liſt of praiſe; 
While along the duſty courſe 
Pſaumis urg'd his ſtraining horſe, 
Or beneath the ſocial yoke 
Made the well- match'd courſers ſmoke ; 
Or around th* Elean goal 
Taught his mule-drawn car to roll. 
Then did the victor dedicate his fame 
To thee, and bade the herald's voice proclaim 
Thy new-eſtabliſh'd walls, and Acron's honour'd name. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


But now return'd from where the pleaſant ſeat 
Once of Oenomaus and Pelops ſtood, 
Thee, Civick Pallas, and thy chaſte retreat, 


He bids me ſing, and fair Oanus' flood, 
And 
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And Camarina's ſleeping wave, 

And thoſe ſequeſter'd ſhores, 
Through which the thirſty town to lave 
smooth flow the watery ſtores 

Of fiſhy Hipparis, profoundeſt fiream, 
Adown whoſe wood-envelop'd tide 
The ſolid pile and lofty beam, 
Materials for the future palace, glide. 
Thus, by war's rude tempeſts torn, 
Plung'd in miſery and ſcorn, 
Once again, with power array'd, 
Camarina lifts her head, | 
Gayly brightening in the blaze, 
Pſaumis, of thy hard- earn'd praiſe. 
Trouble, care, expence, attend 
Him who labours to aſcend = 
Where, approaching to the ſkies, 
Virtue holds the ſacred prize, 
'That tempts him to atchieve the dangerous deed: 
But, if his well-concerted toils ſucceed, 
His country's juſt applauſe ſhall be his glorious meed, 


EPODE. 
O Jove! protector of mankind ! 
O cloud-enthroned king of gods 
Who, on the Chronian mount reclin'd, 
With honour crown'ſt the wide-ſtream'd floods 
Of Alpheus, and the ſolemn gloom 


Of Ida's cave! to thee I come 
Thy 
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Thy ſuppliant, to ſoft Lydian reeds, 
Sweet breathing forth my tuneful prayer, 

That, grac'd with noble, valiant deeds, 
This ſtate may prove thy guardian care; 

And thou, on whoſe victorious brow 

Olympia bound the ſacred bough, 

Thou whom Neptunian ſteeds delight, 

With age, content, and quiet crown'd, 

Calm may*ſt thou fink to endleſs night, 

Thy children, Pſaumis, weeping round. 
And fince the gocs have given thee fame and wealth, 
Join'd with that prime of earthly treaſures, health, 
Enjoy the bleſſings they to man aſſign, 

Nor fondly ſigh for happineſs divine. 


THE 
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This Ode is inſcribed to Diagoras, the ſon of Dama. 
getus of Rhodes, who in the Seventy-ninth Olym. 
piad, obtained the victory in the exerciſe of the cæſluʒ 

This Ode was in ſuch eſteem among the ancients, that 
it was depoſited in a temple of Minerva, written in 
letters of gold. | 


„ hy I I 99 MW 


THE Poet begins this noble ſong of triumph with a 
ſimile, by which he endeavours to ſhew his great 
eſteem for thoſe who obtain the victory in the Olym- 
pick and other games; as alſo the value of the pre- 
ſent that he makes them upon that occaſion; a pre- 

ſent always acceptable, becauſe fame and praiſe is 

that which delights all mortals; wherefore the Muſe, 
ſays he, is perpetually looking about for proper ob- 
jects to beſtow it upon; and ſeeing the great actions 
of Diagoras, takes up a reſolution of celebrating him, 
the Iſle of Rhodes his country, and his father Da- 
magetus (according to the form obſerved by the 
herald in proclaiming the conquerors); Damagetus, 
and conſequently Diagoras, being deſcended from 
Tlepolemus, who led over a colony of Grecians 
from Argos to Rhodes, where he ſettled, and ob- 
tained the dominion of that iſland. From Tlepole- 
mus, therefore, Pindar declares he will deduce his 
ſong ; which he addreſſes to all the Rhodians in com- 
mon 
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mon with Diagoras, who were deſcended from Tlepo- 
ſemus, or from thoſe Grecians that came over with 
him; that is, almoſt all the people of Rhodes, who 
indeed are as much (if not more) intereſted in the 
greateſt part of this Ode, as Diagoras the conqueror. 
Pindar accordingly relates the occeſion of Tlepole- 
mus's coming to Rhodes, which he tells was in 
obedience to an oracle, that commanded him to ſeek 
out that iſland; which, inſtead of telling us its 
name, Pindar, m a more poetical manner, charac- 
terizes by relating of it ſome legendary ſtories (if I 
may ſo ſpeak) that were peculiar to the iſle of 
Rhodes ; ſuch as the Golden Shower, and the occa- 
fon of Apollo's chuſing that iſland for himſelf; 
both which ſtories he relates at large with ſuch a 
lame of Poetry as ſhews his imagination to have 
been extremely heated and elevated with his ſub- 
jets, Neither does he ſeem to cool in the ſhort 
account that he gives, in the next place, of the 
paſhon of Apollo for the Nymph Rhodos, from 
whom the iſland received its name, and from whom 
were deſcended 1ts original inhabitants (whom juſt 
before the Poet therefore called the ſons of Apollo): 
and particularly the three brothers, Camirus, Lindus, 
and Jalyſus; who divided that country into three 
kingdoms, and built the three principal cities which 
retamed their names. In this iſland Tlepolemus 
(lays the Poet, returning to the ſtory of that hero) 
found reſt, and a period to all his misfortunes, and 
a length grew into ſuch eſteem with the Rhodians, 
that they worſhiped him as a God, appointing 


ſacri- 
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ſacrifices to him, and inſtituting games in his hongy: | 
The mention of thoſe games naturally brings hack 
the Poet to Diagoras; and gives him occaſion, fem 
the two victories obtained by Diagoras in thoſe # 
games, to enumerate all the prizes won by that 
famous conqueror in all the games of Greece: aſter 
which enumeration, he begs of Jupiter, in a ſolemn 
prayer, to grant Diagoras the love of his country, 
and the admiration of all the world, as a reward! 
for the many virtues for which he and his family : 
had always been diſtinguiſhed, and for which their 
country had fo often triumphed: and then, as if hel 
| had been a witneſs of the extravagant tranſports off 
the Rhodians (to which, not the feſtival only occa- | 
ſioned by the triumphal entry of their countryman,} 
and the glory reflected upon them by his victorie, 
but much more the flattering and extraordinary elo. 
giums beſtowed upon the whole nation in this Ode, 
might have given birth), the Poet on a ſudden 
changes his hand, and checks their pride by a moral 
reflection on the viciſſitude of fortune, with wich 
he exhorts them to moderation, and ſo concludes. | 


HEROIC STANZAS. 

| J. 

A when a father in the golden vaſe, 
The pride and glory of his wealthy ſtores, 

Bent his lov'd daughter's nuptial torch to grace, 


The vineyard's ens dews profuſely pours; 
6 1 


i 6 


H; 
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"hen to his lips the foaming chalice rears, 

With bleſſings hallow'd, and auſpicious vows, 
And, mingling with the draught tranſporting tears, 
On the young bridegroom the rich gift beſtows; 
III. 

The precious earneſt of eſteem ſincere, 
Of friendly union and connubial love: 
The bridal train the ſacred pledge revere, 
And round the youth in ſprightly meaſures move. 


IV. 
He to his home the valued preſent bears, 
The grace and ornament of future feaſts; 
Where, as his father's bounty he declares, 
Wonder ſhall ſeize the gratulating gueſts, 


V. 
Thus on the valiant, on the ſwift, and {trong, 
Caſtalia's genuine neCtar I beſtow ; 
And, pouring forth the Muſe-deſcended ſong, 
Bid to their praiſes the rich numbers flow, 


VI. 
Grateful to them reſounds th' harmonick Ode, 
The gift of friendſhip and the pledge of fame. 
Happy the mortal, whom th' Aonian God 
Chears with the muſick of a glorious name! 


1 - 
The Muſe her piercing glances throws around, 
And quick diſcovers every worthy deed: 
And now ſhe wakes the lyre's inchanting ſound, 
Now fills with various ſtrains the vocal reed: 
VIII. But 
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VII. 
But here each inſtrument of ſong divine, Tl 
The vocal reed and lyre's enchanting ſtring, 
She tunes; and bids their harmony combine ſo! 
Thee, and thy Rhodes, Diagoras, to ſing; = 
8 ny .. 
Thee and thy country, native of the flood, By 
Which from bright Rhodos draws her honour'd name, | 
Fair nymph, whoſe charms ſubdued the Delphic God, | 7 
Fair blooming daughter of the Cyprian dame: | 
X. 
To ſing thy triumphs in th' Olympick ſand, T7 
Where Alpheus ſaw thy giant-temples crown'd; | 
Fam'd Pythia too proclaim'd thy conquering hand, i 
Where ſweet Caſtalia's myſtic currents ſound. 
„„ | 
Nor Damagetus will I paſs unſung, 
Thy fire, the friend of Juſtice and of Truth; N 
From noble anceſtors whoſe lineage ſprung, 
The chiefs who led to Rhodes the Argive youth. | 
> & 5 
There near to Aſia's wide- extended ſtrand, 
Where jutting Embolus the waves divides, P 


In three diviſions they poſſeſs'd the land, 


Enthron'd amid the hoarſe-reſounding tides. [ 
ML. -- 
To their deſcendants will I tune my lyre, 
The offspring of Alcides bold and ſtrong ; 
And from Tlepolemus, their common fire, 
Deduce the national hiſtorick ſong, 


XIV...Ticpoe: 
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XIV, 
Tlepolemus of great Alcides came, 
The fruits of fair Aſtydameia's love, 


ſore-born Amyntor got the Argive dame: 
80 either lineage is deriv'd from Jove. 


XV. 
gut wrapt in error is the human mind, 
And human bliſs is ever inſecure: 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind? 
| Know we how long the preſent ſhall endure? 


XVI. 
For lo! the“ founder of the Rhodian ſtate, 

Who from Saturnian Jove his being drew, 

While his fell boſom ſwell'd with vengeful hate, 
The baſtard-brother of Alcmena flew. 

1 

With his rude mace, in fair Tiryntha's walls, 
Tlepolemus inflicts the horrid wound: 

Lr'n at his mother's door Licymnius falls, 
Vet warm from her embrace, and bites the ground. 


XVIII. 
Paſſion may oft the wiſeſt heart ſurprize: 
Conſcious and trembling for the murderous deed, 
To Delphi's Oracle the hero flies, | 
Solicitous to learn what Heaven decreed. 
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5 XIX. 
Him bright-hair'd Phœbu, ſrom his odorous fane, 
Bade ſet his flying ſails from Lerna's ſhore, 
And, in the boſom of the Eaſtern Main, 
| That ſea-girt region haſten to explore; 
>. ON 5 XX. 
That bliſsful iſland, where a wonderous cloud ü 
Once rain'd, at Jove's command, a golden ſhower; 1 
What time, aſſiſted by the Lemnian God, N 
The King of Heaven brought forth the Virgin Power. 
XXI. 
Buy Vulcan's art the father's teeming head 
; Was open'd wide, and forth impetuous ſprung, 
And ſhouted fierce and loud, the warrior Maid: 
| Old Mother Earth and Heaven affrighted rung. 
| XXII. 
Then Hyperion's ſon, pure fount of day, 
Did to his children the ſtrange tale reveal: 
He warn'd them ſtrait the ſacrifice to ſlay, 
And worſhip the young Power with earlieſt zeal. 
: XXIII. 
So would they ſooth the mighty father's mind, 
Pleas'd with the honours to his daughter paid; 
And ſo propitious ever would they find 
Minerva, warlike, formidable maid. 
XXIV. 
On ſtaid precaution, vigilant and wiſe, 
True virtue and true happineſs depend; 
But oft Oblivion's darkening clouds ariſe, 
And from the deftin'd ſcope our purpoſe bend. 
po XXV. The 


ſ 


- 
wa 


. 


XXV. 
Tue Rhodians, mindful of their fire's beheſt, 
strait in the citadel an altar rear'd; 
put with imperfect rites the power addreſs'd, 
And without fire their ſacrifice prepar'd. 
= AF Be 
Yet ove approving o'er th' aſſembly ſpread 
A yellow cloud, that dropp'd with golden dews 
While in their opening hearts the blue-ey'd maid 
Deign'd her celeſtial ſcience to infuſe, 
XXVII. 
Thence in all arts the ſons of Rhodes excel, 
Though beſt their forming hands the chiſſel guide; 
This in each ftreet the breathing marbles tell, 
The ſtranger's wonder, and the city's pride, 
| XXVIII. 
Great praiſe the works of Rhodian artiſts find, 
Vet to their heavenly miſtreſs much they owe; 
diace art and learning cultivate the mind, 
And make the ſeeds of genius quicker grow. 
. 
dome ſay, that when by lot th' immortal gods 
With Jove theſe earthly regions did divide, 
All undiſcover'd lay Phœbean Rhodes, | 
helm'd deep beneath the falt Carpathian tide; 
XXX, 
That, abſent on his courſe, the God of Day 
by all the heavenly ſynod was forgot, 
Who, his inceflant labours to repay, 
Nor land nor ſea to Phoebus did allot ; 
N 2 XXXI. That 


7 
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That Jove reminded would again renew F;on 
Th' unjuſt partition, but the God deny'd; 0 
And ſaid, beneath yon hoary {urge I view ere 
An iſle emerging through the briny tide: | T 
| XXXII. = 
A region pregnant with the fertile ſeed okt 
Of plants, and herbs, and fruits, and foodful gran; WM \ 
Each verdant hill unnumber'd flocks ſhall feed; w 
Unnumber'd men poſſeſs each flowery plain. =_ / 
XXXIII. 
Then ſtrait to Lacheſis he gave command, | BY 
Who binds in golden cauls her jetty hair; l 
He bade the fatal ſiſter ſtretch her hand, mY 
And by the Stygian rivers bade her ſwear 3 | 
XXXIV. | 
Ben to confirm the Thunderer's decree, . 
Which to his rule that fruitful iſland gave, 2 
When from the ouzy bottom of the ſea | BW 
Her head ſhe rear'd above the Lycian wave. | 
XXXV. 
The fatal ſiſter ſwore, nor ſwore in vain; Ty 
Nor did the tongue of Delphi's Prophet err; | 
Up- ſprung the blooming iſland through the main; | Of 
And Jove on Phœbus did the boon confer. 
NI. 55 
In this fam'd iſle, the radiant fire of light, | 
The god whoſe reins the fiery ſteeds obey, in 


Fair Rhodos ſaw, and, kindling at the ſight, 
Seis d, and by force enjoy'd the beauteous pref: 
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XXXVII. 
F-om whoſe divine embraces ſprung a race 
Of mortals, wiſeſt of all human-kind ; 
deren ſons, endow'd with every noble grace; 
The noble graces of a ſapient mind. 
XXXVIII. 
Of theſe Ialyſus and Lindus came, 
Who with Camirus ſhar'd the Rhodian lands; 
Apart they reign'd, and ſacred to his name 
Apart each brother's royal city ſtands. 
„„ 7» on 
Here a ſecure retreat from all his woes 
Aſtydameia's hapleſs offspring found; 
Here, like a God in undiſturb'd repoſe, 
And like a God with heavenly honours crown'd, 
XL. 
ts prieſts and blazing altars he ſurveys, 
And hecatombs, that feed the odorous flame ; 
With games, memorial of his deathleſs praiſe; 
Where twice, Diagoras, unmatch'd in fame, 
XLI. 
Tce on thy head the livid poplar ſhone, 
Mix'd with the darkſome pine, that binds the brows 
Of Iſthmian victors, and the Nemean crown, | 
And every palm that Attica beſtows. 
XLII. 
Diagoras th' Arcadian vaſe obtain'd; 
Argos to him adjudg'd her brazen ſhield ; 
His mighty hands the Theban tripod gain'd, 
And bore the prize from each Bœotian field. 
| N 3 XLIII. Six 
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A 
Six times in rough gina he prevail'd; 
As oft Pellene's robe of honour won; 
And ſtill at Megara in vain aſſail'd, 
He with his name hath fill'd the victor's ſtone. 
e 
O thou, who, high on Atabyrius thron'd, 
Seeſt from his ſummits all this happy iſle, 
By thy protection be my labours crown'd; 
Vouchſafe, Saturnius, on my verſe to ſmile! 
XLV. 


And grant to him, whole virtue is my theme, 


Whoſe valiant heart th' Olympick wreaths proclain, | 


At home his country's favour and efteem, 
Abroad, eternal, univerſal fame. 
XLVI. 
For well to thee Diagoras is known; 
Ne'er to injuſtice have his paths declin'd: 
Nor from his fires degenerates the ſon; 
Whole precepts and examples fire his mind. 
5 XLVII. 
Then from obſcurity preſerve a race, 
Who to their country joy and glory give; 
Their country, that in them views every grace, 
Which from their great forefathers they receive. 
XLVIIL. 
Yet as the pales of Fortune various blow, 
To-day tempeſtuous, and to-morrow fair, 
Due bounds, ye Rhodians, let your tranſports know; 
Perhaps to-morrow comes a ſtorm of care. 


THE 


Th 


in, | 
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THE ELEVENTH OLYMPICK ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Ageſidamus of Locris, who, 


in the Seventy- fourth Olympiad, obtained the vic- 


tory in the exerciſe of the Cæſtus, and in the claſs 


of boys. 


The preceding Ode in the original is inſcribed to the 


{ame perſon; and in that we learn, that Pindar had 
for a long time promiſed Ageſidamus an Ode upon 
his victory, which he at length paid him, acknow- 
ledging himſelf to blame for having been ſo long in 
his debt. To make him ſome amends for having 
delayed payment ſo long, he ſent him by way of in- 
tereſt together with the preceding Ode, which is of 
ſome length, the ſhort one that is here tranſlated, 


and which in the Greek title is for that reaſon ſtyled 


7:4 or intereſt. 


THE Poet, by two compariſons, with which he be- 


gins his Ode, inſinuates how acceptable to ſucceſsful 
merit thoſe ſongs of triumph are, which give ſtabi- 
lity and duration to their fame: then declaring that 
theſe ſongs are due to the Olympick Conquerors, he 
proceeds to celebrate the victory of Ageſidamus, 
and the praiſes of the Locrians, his countrymen, 
whom he commends for their having been always 
reputed a brave, wiſe, and hoſpitable nation; from 


whence he inſinuates, that their virtues being here- 
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ditary and innate, there was no more likelihood of 1 
their departing from them, than there was of te 
fox and lion's changing their natures. 


8 ROF HE. 
T O wind- bound mariners moſt welcome blow | 
The breezy zephyrs through the whiſtling 
ſhrouds: 
Moſt welcome to the thirſty mountains flow f 
Soft ſhowers, the pearly daughters of the clouds; 
And when on virtuous toils the gods beſtow 
Succeſs, moſt welcome ſound mellifluous odes, 
Whoſe numbers ratify the voice of Fame, 
And to illuſtrious worth inſure a laſting name. 
ANTI S TR OE HE. 
Such fame, ſuperior to the hoſtile dart 
Of canker'd envy, Piſa's Chiefs attends. 
Fain would my Muſe th' immortal boon ! impart, | 
Th' immortal boon which From high Heaven 
deſcends. 
And now inſpir'd by Heaven thy valiant heart, 
Ageſidamus, ſhe to Fame commends: 
Now adds the ornament of tuneful praiſe, | 
And decks thy olive-crown with ſweetly- ſounding lays, 


E POD E. 
But while thy bold atchievements I rehearſe, 
Thy youthful victory in Piſa's ſand, 
With thee partaking in the friendly verſe 


Not unregarded ſhall thy Locris Rand, 
GS Then 
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Then haſte, ye Muſes, join the choral band 
of feſtive youths upon the Locrian plain; 
Jo an unciviliz'd and ſavage land 
Think not I now invite your virgin train, 
Where barbarous ignorance and foul diſdain 

Of ſocial Virtue's hoſpitable lore 
Prompts the unmanner'd and inhuman ſwain 

To drive the ſtranger from his churliſh door. 

A nation ſhall ye find, renown'd of yore 
For martial valour and for worthy deeds 

Rich in a vaſt and unexhauſted ſtore 
Of innate wifdom, whoſe prolific ſeeds 
Spring in each age. So Nature's laws require: 
And the great laws of Nature ne'er expire. 
Unchang'd the hon's valiant race remains, 


And all his father's wiles the youthful fox retains, 
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THE TWELFTH OLYMPICK or. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Ergoteles the Son of Pu his ö 
lanor of Himera, who, in the Seventy-ſeventh 
Olympiad, gained the prize in the Foot: Race 


called Dolichos or the Long Courſe. 


FRIES 1 ˙ qq 


Ergoteles was originally of Crete, but being ariren f | 
from thence by the fury of a prevailing faction, he 
retired to Himera, a town of Sicily, where he was 
honourably received, and admitted to the freedom : 
of the city; after which he had the happineſs to 
obtain, what the Greeks eſteemed the higheſt pitch 
of glory, the Olympick Crown. Pauſanias ſays hel 
gained two Olympick Crowns; and the ſame num 
ber in each of the other three ſacred Games, die 
Pythian, Iſthmian, and Nemean. From theſe re- 
markable viciſſitudes of Fortune in the life of 
Ergoteles, Pindar takes occaſion to addreſs himſelf | 


to that powerful directreſs of all human affairs, im- 


ploring her protection for Himera, the adopted 
country of Ergoteles. Then, after deſcribing in 
general terms the univerſal influence of that deity 
upon all the actions of mankind, the uncertainty of 
events, and the vanity of Hope, ever fluctuating in 

igno | 
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irnorance and error, he aſſigns a reaſon for that 
ranity, VIZ. That the gods have not given to mor- 
tal men any certain evidence of their future for- 
tunes, which often happen to be the very reverſe 
both of their hopes and fears. Thus, ſays he, it 
happened to Ergoteles, whoſe very misfortunes 
were to him the occaſion of happineſs and glory; 
ince, had he not been baniſhed from his country, 
he had probably paſſed his life in obſcurity, and 
waſted in domeſtick broils and quarrels that ſtrength 
and activity, which his more peaceful ſituation at 
Himera enabled him to improve, and — for 
the obtaining the Olympick crown. 

This Ode, one of the ſhorteſt, is, at the ſame time, in 
its order and connection, the cleareſt and moſt com- 
pact of any to be met with in Pindar. 


FN. 
AUGHTER of Eleutherian Jove, 
To thee my ſupplications I prefer ! 
For potent Himera my ſuit I move ; 
Protectreſs fortune, hear! 
Thy deity along the pathleſs main 
In her wild courſe the rapid veſſel guides; 
Rules the fierce conflict on th' embattled plain, 
And in deliberating ſtates preſides. 
Toſs'd by thy uncertain gale 
On the ſeas of error fail 
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Human hopes, now mounting high 
On the ſwelling ſurge of joy ; 
Now with unexpected woe 

Sinking to the depths below. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


For ſure preſage of things to come 
None yet on mortals have the gods beſtow'd ; 
Nor of futurity's impervious gloom 
Can wiſdom pierce the cloud. 

Oft our moſt ſanguine views th” event deceives, 
And veils in ſudden grief the ſmiling ray: 
Oft, when with woe the mournful boſom heaves, 
Caught in a ſtorm of anguiſh and diſmay, 

Paſs ſome fleeting moments by, 

All at once the tempeſts fly: 

Inſtant ſhifts the clouded ſcene ; 

Heaven renews its ſmiles ſerene ; 

And on Joy's untroubled tides 

Smooth to port the veſſel glides, 


E POD E. 


* Son of Philanor ! in the ſecret ſhade 
Thus had thy ſpeed unknown to fame decay'd ; 
Thus, like the + creſted bird of Mars, at home 
Engag'd in foul domeſtick jars, 
And waſted with inteſtine wars, 


* Ergoteles. + The cock. 
Inglorious } 
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ſaglorious hadſt thou ſpent thy vigorous bloom; 
Had not ſedition's civil broils 
ExpelPd thee from thy native Crete, 
And driven thee with more glorious toils 
Th! Olympick crown in Piſa's plain to meet. 
With olive now, with Pythian laurels grac'd, 
And the dark chaplets of the Iſthmian pine, 
In Himera's adopted city plac'd, 
To all, Ergoteles, thy honours ſhine, 
And raiſe her luſtre by imparting thine, 


THE 
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THE FOURTEENTH OLYMPICK ons, WY 
This Ode is inſcribed to Aſophicus, the Son of | 
venty-ſixth Olympiad, gained the victory in! 


the ſimple Foot-Race, and in the Claſs of Boys, 


ORCHOMENUS, a city of Bœotia, and the | 
Country of the victor Aſophicus, being under the 
protection of the Graces, her tutelary deities, to them | 


to celebrate the victory of Aſophicus, in the glory 


_ fided on the banks of Cephiſus, a river of that 
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Cleodemus of Orchomenus; who, in the Se. 


£2 2- V WTEM. To 


Pindar addreſſes this Ode; which was probably 5 
ſung in the very temple of thoſe goddeſſes, at a fa. 

crifice offered by Aſophicus on occaſion of his vic- * 
tory. The Poet begins this invocation with ſtiling a 


the Graces queens of Orchomenus, and guardians 
of the children of Minyas, the firſt king of that 
city ; whoſe fertile territories, he ſays, were by lot 
aſſigned to their protection. Then, after deſcrib- 
ing in general the properties and operations of theſe 
deities, both in earth and heaven, he proceeds to 
call upon each of them by name to aſſiſt at the ſing- 
ing of this Ode ; which was made, he tells them, | 


of which Orchomenus had her ſhare. Then addreſſ- 
ing himſelf to Echo, a nymph that formerly re- 


country, 
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country, he charges her to repair to the manſion of 
Proſerpine, and impart to Cleodemus, the father of 
Afophicus (who from hence appears to have been 
dead at that time) the happy news of his ſon's vic- 
tory 3 and ſo concludes. 


— 


* 


MO NOSTROPHAI CE. 
8 TROPH E I. 


yE powers, o'er all the flowery meads, 
Where deep Cephiſus rolls his lucid tide, 
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- Allotted to preſide, 7 
| And haunt the plains renown'd for beauteous ſteeds, j 
y : | 10 
ly Queens of Orchomenus the fair, py 1 
5 And facred guardians of the ancient line 'q 
Of Minyas divine, 5 
i Hear, O ye Graces, and regard my prayer! id 
0 All that's ſweet and pleaſing here i 
1 Mortals from your hands receive: 9 
4 dplendor ye and fame confer, 

Y Genius, wit, and beauty give. 

1 Nor, without your ſhining train, 

Erer on th' æthereal plain 

4 In harmonious meaſures move 

. The celeſtial choirs above ; 

, When the figur'd dance they lead, 

1 Or the nectar'd banquet ſpread. 


But with thrones immortal grac d, 


1 And by Pythian Thebut plac'd, 


Ordering 
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The majeſtick brow of Jove, 


Aſophicus, whoſe ſpeed by thee ſuſtain'd 
The wreath for his Orchomenus obtain'd. 


| Whoſe notes to victory's glad ſound 


In ſoftly ſoothing Lydian airs 
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Ordering through the bleſt abodes 
All the ſplendid works of gods, 
Sit the ſiſters in a ring, 
Round the golden-ſhafted king: 
And with reverential love 
Worſhiping th' Olympian throne, 


With unfading honours crown. 
STROPHE II. 
Aglaia, graceful virgin, hear ! 
And thou, Euphroſyne, whoſe ear 
Delighted liſtens to the warbled ftrain ! 
Bright daughters of Olympian Jove, 
The beſt, the greateſt power above; 
With your illuſtrious preſence deign 
To grace our choral ſong! 


In wanton meaſures lightly bound. 
Thalia, come along 

Come, tuneful maid ! for, lo ! my ftring 

With meditated {kill prepares 


Aſophicus to ſing; 


Go then, ſportive Echo, 'go, 


To the ſable dome below, TY 
| | Proſerpine“ 
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Proſerpine's black dome, repair, 
There to Cleodemus bear | 
Tidings of immortal fame: | 
Tell, how in the rapid game 
Oer Piſa's vale his ſon victorious fled ; 

Tell, for thou ſaw'ſt him bear away 

The winged honours of the day; 

And deck'd with wreaths of fame his youthful head, 


Vor. LVII. "= THE 
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9 


THE FIRST PYTHIAN ODE, 


This Ode is inſcribed to Hiero of Ætna, King of | 
Syracuſe, who, in the 'Twenty-ninth Pythiad, 


(which anſwers to the ſeventy-eighth Olympiad) | 
gained the victory in the Chariot Race. 


& RR G6 UV ˖‚· To 


THE Poet, addreſſing himſelf in the firſt place to his 
harp, launches out immediately into a deſcription | 
of the wonderful effects produced in heaven by the 

chanting harmony of that divine inſtrument, when | 
played upon by Apollo, and accompanied by the 


Muſes ; theſe effects, ſays he, are to celeſtial minds 


delight and rapture; but the contrary to the wicked, 
who cannot hear, without horror, this heavenly mu- 
fick. Having mentioned the wicked, he falls into 
an account of the puniſhment of Typhœus, an im- 
pious giant; who, having preſumed to defy Jupiter, 
was by him caſt into Tartarus, and then chained 
under Mount Etna, whoſe fiery eruptions he aſcribes 


to this giant, whom he therefore ſtyles Vulcanian 


Monſter. The deſcription of theſe eruptions of 
Mount Etna, he cloſes with a ſhort prayer to Ju- 
piter, who had a temple upon that mountain, and 
from thence paſſes to, what indeed is more properly 
the ſubject of this Ode, the Pythian victory of Hiero. 
This part of the Poem is connected with what went 
before by the means of Etna, a city built by hw 

: | an 


= 
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and named after the mountain in whoſe neighbour- 
kood it ſtood. Hiero had ordered himſelf to be ſtyled 
of Etna by the herald who proclaimed his victory 
in the Pythian Games; from which glorious begin- 
ning, ſays Pindar, the happy city preſages to her- 
ſelf all kinds of glory and felicity for the future. 
Then addreſſing himſelf to Apollo, the patron of 
the Pythian Games, he beſeeches him to make the 
citizens of Etna great and happy; all human ex- 


cellencies being the gifts of heaven. To Hiero, in 


like manner, he wiſhes felicity and proſperity for 
the future, not to be diſturbed by the return or re- 
membrance of any paſt afflictions. The toils 


indeed and troubles which Hiero had undergone, 


before he and his brother Gelo obtained the ſove- 
reignty of Syracuſe, having been crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs, will doubtleſs, ſays Pindar, recur often to his 
memory with great delight : and then taking notice 
of the condition of Hiero, who, it ſeems, being at 
that time troubled with the ſtone, was carried about 
in the army in a litter, or chariot, he compares him 
to Philoctetes: this hero, having been wounded in 
the foot by one of Hercules's arrows, ſtaid in Lem- 
nos to get cured of his wound; but it being decreed 
by the Fates, that Troy ſhould not be taken without 
thoſe arrows, of which PhiloQetes had the poſ- 
ſeſſion, the Greeks fetched him from Lemnos, lame 
and wounded as he was, and carried him to the ſiege. 
As Hiero reſembled Philoctetes in one point, may he 
allo, adds the Poet, reſemble him in another, and re- 


O 2 cover 
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cover his health by the aſſiſtance of a divinity, The 
addreſſing himſelf to Dinomenes, the ſon of Hie-d 
whom that prince intended to make king of tna, if 
enters into an account of the colony, which Hiero ha 
ſettled in that city : the people of this colony being 
originally deſcended from Sparta, were, at their o 

_ requeſt, governed by the laws of that famous com. 
monwealth. To this account Pindar ſubjoins a praye 
to Jupiter, imploring him to grant that both the king 
and people of Ætna may, by anſwerable deeds, main 
tain the glory and ſplendor of their race; and that 
Hiero, and his fon Dinomenes, taught to govern h 
the precepts of his father, may be able to diſpoſe the 
minds to peace and unity. Por this purpoſe, conti 
nues he, do thou, O Jupiter, prevent the Carthagini 
ans and the Tuſcans from invading Sicily any more 
by recalling to their minds the great loſſes they had 
lately ſuſtained from the valour of Hiero and his bro- 
thers; into a more particular detail of whoſe courage} 
and virtue, Pindar inſinuates he would gladly enter, 
was he not afraid of being too prolix and tedious; a 
fault which is apt to breed in the reader ſatiety and 
diſguſt; and though, continues he, exceſſive fame pro- 

, duces often the ſame effects in envious minds, yet do 
| not thou, O Hiero ! upon that conſideration, omit do- 
ing any great or good action; it being far better to 
be envied than to be pitied. With this, and ſome pre- 
cepts uſeful to all kings in general, and others more 
peculiarly adapted to the temple of Hiero, whom, a 
| be 
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te was ſomewhat inclined to avarice, he encou- 
nges to acts of generoſity and munificence, from the 
confideration of the fame accruing to the princes of i 
that character, and the infamy redounding to tyrants, | 
he concludes ; winding up all with obſerving, that | 
the firſt of all human bleſſings conſiſts in being vir- 
ous ; the ſecond in being praiſed; and that he, 1 


com , : 

raye who has the happineſs to enjoy both theſe at the 
kind ame time, is arrived at the higheſt point of earthly 
ind felicity. | 

that D ECA D 1 . 

nb 1 AIL, golden lyre! whoſe heaven- invented ſtring 
the To Phoebus and the black-hair'd Nine belongs; 
nt! Who in fiveet chorus round their tuneful king 

zin Mix with thy founding chords their ſacred ſongs, 
"_ The dance, gay queen of pleaſure, thee attends; - 
had 


Thy jocund ſtrains her liſtening feet inſpire : 
And each melodious tongue its voice ſuſpends 
Till thou, great leader of the heavenly quire, 
With wanton art preluding giv'ſt the ſign— 
wells the full concert then with harmony divine. 


DECADE. 
Then, of their ſtreaming lightnings all diſarm'd, 


do- The ſmouldering thunderbolts of Jove expire: 
ben, by the muſick of thy Numbers charm'd, 

re- The birds? fierce monarch * drops his vengeful ire; 
ny * The eagle. s 
bo O3 Perch d 
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Perch'd on the ſceptre of th' Olympian king, A 
The thrilling darts of harmony he feels; 
And indolently hangs his rapid wing, = 
While gentle ſleep his cloſing eyelid ſeals; MW 3 
And o'er his heaving limbs in looſe array y 


To every balmy gale the ruffling feathers play, | 
DECADE Hl. 

Ev'n Mars, ftern god of violence and war, | 

Soothes with thy lulling ſtrains his furious breaſt, ( 

And, driving from his heart each bloody care, 10 


His pointed lance conſigns to peaceful reſt. 
Nor leſs enraptur'd each immortal mind 
Owns the ſoft influence of inchanting ſong, 
When, in melodious ſymphony combin'd, 
Thy ſon, Latona, and the tuneful throng 
Of Muſes, ſkill'd in wiſdom's deepeſt lore, 1 
The ſubtle powers of verſe and harmony explore. 


"DECADE IV. 


| Bat they, on earth, or the devouring main, 
j Whom righteous Jove with deteſtation views, 
| With envious horror hear the heavenly ſtrain, 
Exil'd from praiſe, from virtue, and the Muſe. | 
Such is Typhœus, impious foe of gods, 
Whoſe hundred-headed form Cilicia's cave 
Once foſter'd in her infamous abodes; 
Till daring with preſumptuous arms to brave 
The might of thundering Jove, ſubdued he fell, 
Plung'd in the horrid dungeons of profoundeſt hell. | 
DECADE! 
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DECADE V. — ; 


Now under ſulphurous Cuma's ſea-bound coaſt, 
And vaſt Sictha hes his ſhaggy breaſt ; 

By ſnowy Etna, nurſe of endleſs froſt, | 
The pillar'd prop of heaven, for ever preſs'd: y 
Forth from whoſe nitrous caverns iſſuing riſe 2 
Pure liquid fountains of tempeſtuous fire, | 
And veil in ruddy mitts the noon-day ſkies, | 
While wrapt in ſmoke the eddying flames aſpire, , 
Or gleaming through the night with hideous roar : 
Faro'er the reddening main huge rocky fragments pour. 


DECADE” VI. 


But he, Vulcanian Monſter, to the clouds 

The fierceſt, hotteſt inundations throws, 

While, with the burthen of incumbent woods 

And Ztna's gloomy cliffs o'erwhelm'd, he glows. 
There on his flinty bed out- ſtretch'd he lies, 
Whoſe pointed rock his tofling carcaſe wounds : 
There with diſmay he ſtrikes beholding eyes, 

Or frights the diſtant ear with horrid ſounds, 

O fave us from thy wrath, Sicilian Jove ! 

Thou, that here reign'ſt, ador'd in /Etna's ſacred grov el 


DE CAD E VII. 


Etna, fair forehead of this fruitful land! 

Whoſe borrow'd name adorns the royal town, 
Rais'd by illuſtrious Hiero's generous hard, 

And render'd glorious with his high renown, = 
O 4 Ey 
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By Pythian heralds were her praiſes ſung, 
When Hiero triumph'd in the duſty courſe, 
When ſweet Caſtalio with applauſes rung, 3 
And glorious laurels crown'd the conquering horſe, MW 
The happy city for her future days | 
Preſages hence increaſe of victory and praiſe, 


DECADE VII. 
Thus when the mariners to proſperous winds, 
The port forſaking, ſpread the ſwelling fails; 
The fair departure chears their jocund minds 
With pleaſing hopes of favourable pales, 
While o'er the dangerous deſarts of the main, 
To their lov'd country they purſue their way, 
Ev*n fo, Apollo, thou, whom Lycia's plain, 
Whom Delus, and Caftalia's ſprings obey, 
Theſe hopes regard, and Ætna's glory raiſe ; 
With v aliant ſons, ti 1umphant ſeeds, and heavenly lays! | 


DEC ADE IX. | 
For human virtue from the gods proceeds; 
They the wiſe mind beſtow'd, and ſmooth'd the 
tongue 
With elocution, and for mighty deeds 
'The nervous arm with manly vigour ſtrung, 
All theſe are Hiero's : theſe to rival lays 
Call forth the Bard: ariſe then, Muſe, and ſpeed 
To this contention ; ſtrive in Hiero's praiſe, 
Nor fear thy efforts ſhall his worth exceed; 
Within the lines of truth ſecure to throw, 
Thy dart ſhall Rill ſurpaſs each vain attempting foe. 


DECADE 


80 


Ar 
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DEC AD E X. 
5 may ſucceeding ages, as they roll, 
Great Hiero ſtill in wealth and bliſs maintain, 
And, joyous health recalling, on his ſoul 
Oblivion pour of life-conſuming pain. 
Yet may thy memory with ſweet delight 
The various dangers and the toils recount, 
Which in inteſtine wars and bloody fight 
Thy patient virtue, Hiero, did ſurmount; 
What time, by heaven above all Grecians crown'd, 
[| The prize of ſovereign ſway with thee thy“ brother 
found. | 
DECADE: XL 
Then like the ſon of Pæan didſt thou war, 
Smit with the arrows of a ſore diſeaſe; 
While, as along ſlow rolls thy ſickly car, 
Love and amaze the haughtieſt boſoms ſeize, 
In Lemnos pining with th* envenom'd wound 
The ſon of Pæan, Philoctetes, lay: 
There, after tedious queſt, the heroes found, 
And bore the limping archer thence away; 
Buy whom fell Priam's towers (fo fate ordain'd) 
And the long harraſs'd Greeks their wiſn'd repoſe 
obtain'd. | 
DEC ADE XII. 
May Hiero too, like Pæan's ſon, receive 
Recover'd vigour from celeſtial hands! 
And may the healing god proceed to give 
The power to gain whate'er his with demands. 
Gee. 


But 
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But now, O Muſe, addreſs thy ſounding lays 3 
To young Dinomenes, his virtuous heir, 
Sing to Dinomenes, his father's praiſe; 
His father's praiſe ſhall glad his filial ear, 1 
For him hereafter ſhalt thou touch the ſtring, 1 7 
And chant in friendly ftrains fair Ætna's future king, 1 


DECADE XIII. ; 
Hiero for him th? illuſtrious city rear'd, F 
And fill'd with ſons of Greece her ſtately towers, 
Where, by the free-born citizen rever'd, f f 
The Spartan laws exert their virtuous powers. | Mi 
For by the ſtatutes, which their fathers gave, | 
Still muſt the reſtive Dorian youth be led; 
Who dwelling once on cold Eurotas' wave, 
Where proud Täygetus exalts his head, 
From the great ſtock of Hercules divine 


And warlike Pamphilus deriv'd their noble line. 


WB CADE ATV. 
Theſe, from Theſſalian Pindus ruſhing down, 
The walls of fam'd Amyclz once poſleſs'd, 
And, rich in fortune's gifts and high renown, 
| Dwelt near the twins of Leda, while they preſi'd | 
Their milky courſers, and the paſtures o'er 
Of neighbouring Argos rang'd, in arms ſupreme, 
To king and people on the flowery ſhore 0 
Of lucid Amena, Sicilian ſtream, 
Grant the like fortune, Jove, with like deſert 


The ſplendor of their race and glory to aſſert. 
DECADE 
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DECADE: XV. 


And do thou aid Sicilia's hoary Lord 

To form and rule his ſon's obedient mind; 
Ard Kill in golden chains of ſweet accord, 

And mutual peace the friendly people bind, 
Then grant, O Son of Saturn, grant my prayer ! 

The bold Phoenician on his ſhore detain ; 
And may the hardy Tuſcan never dare 

To vex with clamorous war Sicilia's main; 
Remembering Hiero, how on Cuma's coaſt 
Wreck'd by his ſtormy arms their groaning fleets were 
loſt. | 


DECADE AVL 


What terrors! what deſtruction them aſſail'd! 
Hurl'd from their riven decks what numbers dy'd! 
When o'er their might Sicilia's Chief prevail'd, 
Their youth o'erwhelming in the foamy tide; 
Greece from impending ſervitude to ſave. 
Thy favour, glorious Athens! to acquire, 
Would I record the Salaminian wave 
Fam'd in thy triumphs: and my tuneful lyre 
To Sparta's ſons with ſweeteſt praiſe ſhould tell, 
Beneath Cithzron's ſhade what Mediſh archers fell. 


DRY ADE XVII. 
But on fair Himera's wide-water'd ſhores 
Thy ſons, Dinomenes, my lyre demand, 
To grace their virtues with the various ſtores 
Of ſacred verſe, and ſing th' illuſtrious band 
Or 
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Of valiant brothers, who from Carthage won 
The glorious meed of conqueſt, deathleſs praiſe, 
A pleaſing theme! but cenſure's dreaded frown 
Compels me to contract my ſpreading lays. 
In verſe conciſeneſs pleaſes every gueſt, 


While each impatient blames and loaths a tedious feaft. 


DECADE: XVIII. 


Nor leſs diſtaſtful i 15 exceſſive fame 
To the ſour palate of the envious mind; 


Who hears with grief his neighbour's goodly name, 


And hates the fortune that he ne'er ſhall find. 
Yet in thy virtue, Hiero, perſevere ! 
Since to be envied 1s a nobler fate 
Than to be pitied : Let ſtrict Juſtice ſteer 
With equitable hand the helm of ſtate, 
And arm thy tongue with truth: O King, beware 
Of every ſtep! a Prince can never lightly err. 


DECADE XIX. 


O' er many nations art thou ſet, to deal 
The goods of Fortune with impartial hand; 
And, ever watchful of the public weal, 
Unnumber'd witneſſes around thee ſtand. 
Then, would thy virtuous ear for ever feaſt 
On the ſweet melody of well-earn'd fame, 
In generous purpoles confirm thy breaſt, 
Nor dread expences that will grace thy name; 
But, ſcorning ſordid and unprincely gain, 
S pread all thy bounteous ſails, and launch into the Main. 
DECADE 


DEU ADE N. 


When in the mouldering urn the monarch lies, 
His fame in lively characters remains, 
Or grav'd in monumental hiſtories, 
Or deck'd and painted in Aonian ſtrains. 
Thus freſh, and fragrant, and immortal, blooms 
The virtue, Crœſus, of thy gentle mind: 
While fate to infamy and hatred dooms 
Siciha's tyrant, ſcorn of human kind; 
Whoſe ruthleſs boſom ſwelPd with cruel pride, 
When in his brazen bull the broiling wretches dy'd. 


DEC ADE XXI. 
Him therefore nor in ſweet ſociety 
The generous youth converſing ever name; 
Nor with the harp's delightful melody 
Mingle his odious inharmonious fame. 
The firſt, the greateſt bliſs on man conferr'd 
Is, in the acts of virtue to excel; 
The ſecond, to obtain their high reward, 
The ſoul-exalting praiſe of doing well. 
Who both theſe lots attains, is bleſs'd indeed, 
Since Fortune here below can give no richer meed. 
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THE FIRST NEMEAN OD. 


This Ode is inſeribed to Chromius of Ztna (a city 
of Sicily) who gained the victory in the Carte. 
Race, in the Nemean Games. 


FROM the praiſes of Ortygia (an iſland near Sicily 


and part of the city of Syracuſe, to which it was 
joined by a bridge) Pindar paſſes to the ſubje or 
occaſion of this Ode, viz. the Victory obtained by | 
_ Chromius in the Nemean Games; which, as it was | 
the firſt of that kind gained by him, the Poet ſtyles 
the baſis of his future fame, laid by the co-operation 
of the Gods, who aſſiſted and ſeconded his divine | 


virtues; and, adds he, if Fortune continues to be 


favourable, he may arrive at the higheſt ſummit of | 
glory: by which is meant chiefly, though not ſolely, | 


the gaining more prizes in the Great or Sacred Games 


(particularly the Olympick), where the Muſes con- } 
ſtantly attend to celebrate and record the Conquerors. 
From thence, after a ſhort digreſſion to the general | 


praiſe of Sicily, he comes to an enumeration of the 


particular virtues of Chromius, viz. his hoſpitality, | 


liberality, prudence in council, and courage in war. 


Then, returning to the Nemean Victory, he takes oc- 


caſion from ſo auſpicious a beginning, to promiſe 
Chromius a large increaſe of glory, in like manner 
as 
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45 Tireſias, the famous Poet and Prophet of Thebes 
(the country of Pindar) upon viewing the firſt exploit 
of Hercules, which was killing in his cradle the 
two ſerpents ſent by Juno to devour him, foretold 
the ſubſequent atchievements of that hero; and the 
great reward he ſhould receive for all his labours, 
by being admitted into the number of the Gods, and 
married to Hebe; with which ſtory he concludes 
the Ode. | 
S TROPHE: I. 
n E R of Delos! pure abode 
Of Virgin Cynthia, Goddeſs of the Chace! 

In whoſe receſſes reſts th* emerging flood 
Of Alpheus, breathing from his amorous race ! 
Divine Ortygia! to thy name 
The Muſe preluding tunes her ſtrings, 

Peas'd with the ſweet preamble of thy fame, 
_ Touſher in the verſe, that ſings 
Thy triumphs, Chromius; while Sicilian Jove 
Hears with delight through Ztna's ſounding grove 
The gratulations of the hymning choir, 

Whom thy victorious carr and Nemea's palms inſpire. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
The baſis of his future praiſe 
Aſſiſted by the Gods hath Chromius laid; 
And to its height the towering pile may raiſe, 
If Fortune lends her favourable aid: 
Afſſur'd 
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Aſſur'd that all th Aonian train 
Their wonted friendſhip will afford, 
Who with delight frequent the liſted Plain, 
The toils of Virtue to record, 
Mean time around this iſle, harmonious Muſe! 
The brighteſt beams of ſhining verſe diffuſe: 
This fruitful iſland, with whoſe flowery pride 


Heaven's awful King endow'd great Pluto's beauteond! 


bride. 


E POD E I. 


Sicilia with tranſcendent plenty crown'd 
Jove to Proſerpina confign'd ; 

Then with a nod his ſolemn promiſe bound, 
Still farther to enrich her fertile ſhores 
With peopled cities, ſtately towers, 

And ſons in arts and arms refin'd ; 
Skill'd to the dreadful works of war 
The thundering ſteed to train; 
Or mounted on the whirling carr 
Olympia's all-priz'd olive to obtain, 

| Abundant is my theme; nor need I wrong 

The fair occaſion with a flattering ſong, 


STROPHE u. 
To Chromius no unwelcome gueſt 
I come, high ſounding my Dirczan chord; 


Who for his Poet hath prepar'd the feaſt, 
And ſpread with luxury his friendly board, 


For 
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For never from his generous gate 
Unentertain'd the ſtranger flies. 
While Envy's ſcorching flame, that blaſts the great, 
Quench'd with his flowing bounty, dies. 
But Envy ill becomes the human mind; 
Since various parts to various men aſſign'd 
All to perfection and to praiſe will lead, 
would each thoſe paths purſue, which Nature bids him 
tread, 
ADAILSTINGEIHED II. 


In action thus heroick might, 
In council ſhines the mind ſagacious, wiſe, 
Which to the future caſts her piercing ſight, 
and ſees the tram of conſequences riſe, 
With either talent Chromius bleſt 
Supprefles not his active powers. 
| hate the miſer, whoſe unſocial breaſt 
Locks from the world his uſeleſs ſtores. 
Wealth by the bounteous only is enjoy'd, 
Whoſe treaſures in diffuſive good employ'd 
The rich returns of fame and friends procure ; 
And 'gainſt a fad reverſe, a ſafe retreat inſure, 


E POD E II. 

Thy early virtues, Chromius, deck'd with praiſe, 

And theſe firſt-fruits of Fame inſpire 
The Muſe to promiſe for thy future days 
A large increaſe of merit and renown, 

So when of old Jove's mighty ſon, 
Worthy his great immortal ſire, 

Vol. LVII. — = Forth 
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Forth from Alcmena's teeming bed 
With his twin-brother came, 
Safe through life's painful entrance led 
To view the dazzling Sun's reviving flame, 
TH? imperial cradle Juno quick ſurvey'd, 
Where flept the twins in ſaffron bands array'd. 


STROPHE III. 


Then, glowing with immortal rage, 
The gold-enthroned Empreſs of the Gods 
Her eager thirſt of vengeance to aſſuage, 
Strait to her hated rival's curs'd abodes 

Bade her vindictive ſerpents haſte, 

They through the opening valves with ſpeed 
On to the chamber's deep receſſes paſt, 

To perpetrate their murderous deed : 
And now in knotty mazes to infold 
Their deſtin'd prey, on curling ſpires they roll'd, 
His dauntleſs brow when young Alcides rear'd, # 
And for their firſt attempt his infant arms prepar d. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


Faſt by the azure necks he held 
And grip'd in either hand his ſcaly foes; 
'Till from their horrid carcaſſes expell'd, 
At length the poiſonous ſoul unwilling flows, 
Mean time intolerable dread 
Congeal'd each female's curdling blood, 
All who, attendant on the genial bed, 
Around the languid mother ſtood. 


With them Amphitryon, whoſe tumultuous breaſt 
A croud of various cares infeſt: 
High brandiſhing his gleaming ſword 
With eager, anxious ftep he came 

A wound fo near his heart 
Shook with diſmay his inmoſt frame, 
And rouz'd the active ſpirits in every part. 
Jo our own ſorrows ſerious heed we give; 
But for another's woe ſoon ceaſe to grieve. 
S TROPHE. IV. 
Amaz'd the trembling father ſtood, 

While doubtful pleaſure, mix'd with wild ſurprize, 
rove from his troubled heart the vital flood: 

His ſon's ſtupendous deed with wondering eyes 
He view'd, and how the gracious will 
Of Heaven to joy had chang'd his fear 

And falfify'd the meſſengers of ill. 

Then ftrait he calls th' unerring ſeer, 
Divine Tireſias, whoſe prophetick tongue 
Jove's ſacred mandates from the Tripod ſung; 
Who then to all th' attentive throng explain'd 
What fate th' immortal Gods for Hercules ordain'd. 
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: dhe with diſtracting fear and anguiſh ſtung, 

"WM Forth from her fickly couch impatient ſprung ; 
her cumberous robe regardleſs off ſhe threw, 

MW 1nd to protect her child with fondeſt ardour flew, 

; : LEPFUDE HL. -- 

| But, with her ſhrill, diſtreſsful cries alarm'd, 

: In ruſh'd each bold Cadmean Lord, 

ö In braſs refulgent, as to battle arm'd; 


She 
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ANTISTROPHE IV. 


What fell deſpoilers of the land TH 
The Prophet told, what monſters of the Main ; 
Should feel the vengeance of his righteous hand: 28 
What ſavage, proud, pernicious tyrant {lain l 

01 


To Hercules ſhould bow his head, N 
Hurl'd from his arbitrary throne, 1 ple 


_ Whole glittering pomp his curs'd ambition fed, rel 
And made indignant nations groan. In 
Laſt, when the giant ſons of earth ſhall dare at 
To wage againſt the gods rebellious war, an 
Pierc'd by his rapid ſhafts on Phlegra's plain = 
With duſt their radiant locks the haughty foe ſhall . a 
ſtain, 4 


E PO DE IV. 


Then ſhall his generous toils for ever ceaſe, 
With fame, with endleſs life repaid; 
With pure tranquillity and heavenly peace: 
Then led in triumph to his ſtarry dome, 
To grace his ſpouſal bed ſhall come, 
In Beauty's glowing bloom array'd, 
Immortal Hebe, ever young. | 
In Jove's auguſt abodes 
Then ſhall he hear the bridal ſong ; 
Then, in the bleſt ſociety of Gods, 
The nuptial banquet ſhare, and, rapt in praiſe 
And wonder, round the glittering manſion gaze. 


THE 
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THE ELEVENTH NEMEAN ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Ariſtagoras, upon occaſion of 
his entering on his office of Preſident . or Governor 
of the iſland of Tenedos ; ſo that, although it is 
placed among the Nemean Odes, it has no fort of 
relation to thoſe games, and 1s indeed properly an 
Inauguration-Ode, compoſed to be ſung by a Chorus 
at the Sacrifices and the Feaſt made by Ariſtagoras 
and his collegues, in the 'Town-hall, at the time of 
their being inveſted with the Magiſtracy, as is evi- 
dent from many expreſſions in the firſt Strophe and 
Antiſtrophe. 


„ OB 8 TR 


Pindar opens this Ode with an invocation to Veſta (the 
Goddeſs who preſided over the Courts of Juſtice, and 
whoſe ſtatue and altar were for that reaſon placed in 
the Town-halls, or Prytanzums, as the Greeks 
called them); beſeeching her to receive favourably 
Ariſtagoras and his collegues, who were then coming 
to offer ſacrifices to her, upon their entering on their 
office of Prytans or Magiſtrates of Tenedos ; which 
office continuing for a year, he begs the Goddeſs to 
take Ariſtagoras under her protection during tha 
time, and to conduct him to the end of it 
without trouble or diſgrace. From Ariſtagoras Pin- 
dar turns himſelf, in the next place, to his father 
Arceſilas, whom he pronounces happy, as well upon 

23 account 


2 
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account of his ſon's merit and honour, as upon 1. 
own great endowments, and good fortune; ſuch a3 
beauty, ſtrength, courage, riches, and levy gib. I 
ing from his many victories in the games. But, leſt 2 
he ſhould be too much puffed-up with theſe praiſes, 3 
he reminds him at the ſame time of his mortality. 
and tells him that his cloathing of fleſh is periſhable, ö 
and that he muſt ere long be cloathed with earth, the 
end of all things; and yet, continues he, it is but 
juſtice to praiſe and celebrate the worthy and deſery. $ 4 | 
ing, who from good citizens ought to receive al! ö 
kinds of honour and commendation; as Ariſtagoras, 
for inſtance, who hath rendered both himſelf and I 
his country illuſtrious by the many victories he hath 1 
obtained, to the number of ſixteen, over the neigh- 
bouring youth, in the games exhibited in and about 
his own country. From whence, ſays the Poet, 
conclude he would have come off victorious even in f 
the Pythian and Olympick games, had he not been 
reſtrained from engaging in thoſe famous liſts by the | 
too timid and cautious love of his parents; upon 
which he falls into a moral reflection upon the va- W 
nity of men's hopes and fears, by the former of } 
which they are oftentimes excited to attempts beyond | 
their ſtrength, which accordingly iſſue in their dil- | 
grace; as, on the other hand, they are frequently | 
reſtrained by unreaſonable and ill-grounded fears, 
from enterprizes, in which they would, in all pro- | 
bability, have come off with honour. This reflec- } 
tion he applies to Ariſtagoras, by ſaying it was wy 

ealy 


3 
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eaſy to foreſee what ſucceſs he was like to meet with, 
who both by father and mother was deſcended from 
a long tram of great and valiant men. But here 
again, with a very artful turn of flattery to his father 
Arcefilas, whom ne had before repreſented as ſtrong 
and valiant, and famous for his victories in the 
games, he obſerves, that every generation, even of a 
great and glorious family, is not equally illuſtrious, 
any more than the fields and trees are every year 
equally fruitful; that the gods had not given mortals 
any certain tokens, by which they might foreknow 
when the rich years of virtue ſhould ſucceed ; whence 
it comes to paſs that men, out of ſelf-conceit and 
preſumption, are perpetually laying ſchemes, and 
forming enterprizes, without previouſly conſulting 
Prudence or Wiſdom, whoſe ftreams, ſays he, lye 
remote, and out of the common road. From ail 
which he infers, that it is better to moderate our 
deſires, and ſet bounds to our avarice and ambition; 
with which moral precept he concludes the Ode, 


S TROPH-E- I. 
AUGHTER of Rhea! thou, whoſe holy ſire 
Before the awful ſeat of Juſtice flames ! 
Siſter of Heaven's Almighty Sire! 
Siſter of Juno, who co-equal claims 
With Jove to ſhare the empire of the gods! 


O Virgin Veſta ! To thy dread abodes, 


Lo! Ariſtagoras directs his pace 
Receive, and near thy ſacred ſcepter place 
| P4. Him, 
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Him, and his collegues, who with honeſt zeal 
O'er Tenedos preſide, and guard the publick weal. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 

And lo! with frequent offerings they adore 
Thee, firſt invok'd in every ſolemn prayer! ! 
To thee unmix'd libations pour, 

And fill with odorous fumes the fragrant air. 

Around in feſtive ſongs the hymning choir 

Mix the melodious voice and ſounding lyre. 

While fill, prolong'd with hoſpitable love, 
Are ſolemniz'd the rites of Genial Jove : 
Then guard him, Veſta, through his long career, 
And let him cloſe in Joy his miniſterial year, 


EPODE I. 


But hail, Arceſilas ! all hail Ty 
To thee ! bleſs'd father of a ſon fo great! 
Thou, whom on Fortune's higheſt ſcale 
The favourable hand of es hath ſet, 
Thy manly form with beauty hath refin'd, 
And match'd that beauty with a valiant mind. 
Yet let not man too much preſume, 
Though grac'd with Beauty's faireſt bloom; 
Though for ſuperior ſtrength renown'd ; 
Though with triumphal chaplets crown'd : 
Let him remember, that in fleſh array'd 
Soon ſhall he ſee that mortal veſtment fade 
Till laſt impriſon'd in the mouldering urn 
To earth, the end of all things, he return. 
8 F 4 07 


. 


Yet ſhould the worthy from the publick tongue 
Receive their recompence of virtuous praiſe ; 
By every zealous patriot ſung, 
And deck'd with every flower of heavenly lays. 
Such retribution 1n return for fame, 
such, Ariſtagoras, thy virtues claim; 
Claim from thy country, on whoſe glorious brows 
The wreſtler's chaplet ſtill unfaded blows; 
Mix'd with the great Pancratiaſtick crown, 
Which from the neighbouring youth thy early valour 
won. 


AN-FISIAQEFEHE UH: 
And (but his timid parents? cautious love, 
Diftruſtiog ever his too forward hand, 

Forbade their tender ſon to prove 
The toils of Pythia? or Olympia's ſand) 
Now by the gods I ſwear, his valorous might 
Had 'ſcap'd victorious in each bloody fight: 
And from Caſtalia, or where dark with ſhade 
The Mount of Saturn rears its olive-head, 
Great and illuſtrious home had he return'd; 

While by his fame ps his vanquiſh'd foes had 

mourn'd. 


E p 0 D I. 
Then his triumphal treſſes bound _ 
With the dark verdure of th' Olympick grove, 
With joyous banquets had he crown'd 
The great Quinquennial Feſtival of Jove; 
And 
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And chear'd the ſolemn pomp with choral lays, #4 Sc 
Sweet tribute, which the Muſe to Virtue pays. b T 
But, ſuch is man's prepoſterous fate ! = \ 
Now with o'er-weening pride elate _ 4 In a 

Too far he aims his ſhaft to throw, ; 

And ftraming burſts his feeble bow. 

Now puſillanimous, depreſs'd with fear, | 
He checks his virtue in the mid-career ; l 
And of his ſtrength diſtruſtful coward flies | 
The conteſt, though impower'd to gain the prize, | \ 
S TROPHE HUI. ; 


But who could err in prophecying good 
Of him, whoſe undegenerating breaſt 
Swells with a tide of Spartan blood, 
From fire to fire in long ſucceſſion trac'd 
Up to Piſander; who in days of yore 
From old Amyclz to the Leſbian ſhore 
And Tenedos, collegued in high command 
With great Oreſtes, led th* Aolian band? 
Nor was his mother's race leſs ſtrong and brave, 
Sprung from a ſtock that grew on fair Iſmenus' wave. 


ANTISTROPHE Ul. 
Though for long intervals obſcur'd, again 
Oft- times the ſeeds of lineal worth appear. 

For neither can the furrow'd plain 
Full harveſts yield with each returning year: 
Nor in each period will the pregnant bloom 
Inveſt the ſmiling tree with rich perfume. 


80, 4 
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So, barren often and inglorious paſs 

The generations of a noble race; 

While Nature's vigour, working at the root, 
ſn after-ages ſwells, and bloſſoms into fruit. 


E POD E HI. 


Nor hath Jove given us to foreknow 
When the rich years of virtue ſhall ſucceed; 
Yet bold and daring on we go, 
Contriving ſchemes of many a mighty deed. 
While Hope, fond inmate of the human mind, 
And ſelf-opinion, active, raſh, and blind, 
Hold up a falſe illufive ray, 
That leads our dazzled feet aſtray 
Far from the ſprings, where calm and flow 
The ſecret ſtreams of wiſdom flow. 
Hence ſhould we learn our ardour to reftrain : 
And limit to due bounds the thirſt of gain. 
To rage and madneſs oft that paſſion turns, 
Which with forbidden flames deſpairing burns, 
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THE SECOND ISTHMIAN 0px, 


This Ode was written upon occaſion of a victory ob. 
tained in the Chariot-Race by Xenocrates of Agri- 
gentum in the Iſthmian games; it is however ad. | 
dreſſed not to Xenocrates himſelf, but to his ſon fx 
Thraſybulus; from whence, and from Pindar's | 
always ſpeaking of Xenocrates in the perfect tenſe, 
it is moſt probable it was written after the death of 
Xenocrates; and for this reaſon it has by ſome been 
reckoned among the 970: or Elegies of Pindar. 


a 0. N u t 2. 


Ef] E introduction contains a ſort of an apology for a 
Poet's taking money for his compoſitions ; a thing, 
ſays Pindar, not practiſed formerly by the ſervants 
of the Muſes, who drew their inſpiration from love 
alone, and wrote only from the heart : but as the 
world 1s grown intereſted, ſo are the Poets become 
mercenary; obſerving the truth of that famous 
ſaying of Ariſtodemus the Spartan, Money makes 

the man:“ a truth, he ſays, which he himſelf 

experienced, having with his riches loſt all his 
friends; and of this truth, continues Pindar, you, 
Thraſybulus, are not ignorant, for you are a wile 


man; I ſhall therefore ſay no more about it, but | 
proceed 
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proceed to celebrate the victories of Xenoecrates: 
after an enumeration of which, he paſſes on to 
the mention of the virtues of Xenocrates, whom he 
praiſes for his benevolence, his public ſpirit, his de- 
votion to the gods, and his conſtant uninterrupted 
courſe oſ hoſpitality in all changes of fortune. Theſe 
virtues of his father he encourages Thraſybulus not 
to conceal through the fear of exciting the envy of 
mankind, and bids Nicaſippus (by whom this Ode 
was ſent to Thraſybulus) to tell him to publiſh it; 
concluding with obſerving, that a Poem is not made 
to continue always, like a mute and motionleſs 


ſtatue, in one place. 
STROPHE I. 


T HE V, Thraſybulus, who in ancient days 
Triumphant mounted in the Muſes? car, 
Tuning their harps to ſoft and tender lays, 
Aim'd their ſweet numbers at the young and fair; 
Whoſe beauties, ripe for love, with rapturous fires 
Their wanton hearts inflam'd, and waken'd ſtrong deſires. 


ANTISTROPHE LI 


As yet the Muſe, deſpiſing ſordid gain, 
Strung not for gold her mercenary lyre : 

Nor did Terpſichore adorn her ſtrain 
In gilded courteſy and gay attire, 

With fair appearances to move the heart, 


And recommend to ſale her proſtituted art. 
| EPODE 
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ODE I. 
But now ſhe ſuffers all her tuneful train 
Far other principles to hold; 
| And with the Spartan Sage maintain, 
That Man is worthleſs without Gold. 
| This truth himſelf by ſad experience prov'd, 
| Deſerted in his need by thoſe he lov'd. 
Nor to thy wiſdom 1s this truth unknown, 
No longer therefore ſhall the Muſe delay 
To ſing the rapid ſteeds, and Iſthmian crown, 
Which the great monarch of the briny flood 
On lov'd Xenocrates beſtow'd 
His generous cares with honour to repay. 


142 
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CV 
Him too, his Agrigentum's brighteſt ſtar, 
Latona's ſon with favourable eyes 
At Criſa view'd, and bleſs'd his conquering car; 
Nor, when, contending for the noble prize, 
| Nicomachus, on Athens? craggy plain, 
| With dextrous art control'd the chariot-ſteering rein. 


ANTISTROFRE IL 
Did Phœbus blame the driver's ſkilful hand; 
But with Athenian palms his maſter grac'd: 
His maſter, greeted in th* Olympick ſand ; 
And evermore with grateful zeal embrac'd 
By the great prieſts, whoſe herald voice proclaims | 
Th' Elean feaſts of Jove, and Piſa's ſacred games. 


EPODE 


1 N. jp ! 
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E PO D E II. 


Him, on the golden lap of victory 
Reclining his illuſtrious head, 
They hail'd with ſweeteſt melody; 
And through the land his glory ſpread, 
Through the fam'd Altis of Olympick Jove; 
Where in the honours of the ſacred grove 
The children of Æneſidamus ſhar'd ; 
For not unknown to victory and praiſe 
Oft, Thraſybulus, hath thy manſion heard 
The pleaſing concerts of the youthful choir, 
Attemper'd to the warbling lyre, 
And the ſweet mixture of triumphal lays. 


223 


$S TROPHE: I. 
In ſmooth and flowery paths th' encomiaſt treads, 
When to the manſions of the good and great 
In pomp the nymphs of Helicon he leads : 
Yet thee, Xenocrates, to celebrate, 
Thy all-ſurpaſling gentleneſs to ſing 
In equal ſtrains, requires an all-ſurpaſſing ſtring, 


ANTISTROPHE III. 
To all benevolent, revered, belov'd, 
In every ſocial virtue he excell'd; 
And with his conquering ſteeds at Corinth prov'd, 
How ſacred the decrees of Greece he held ; 
With equal zeal th' immortals he ador'd, 
And ſpread with frequent feaſts his conſecrated board. 


EPODE 
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E POD E Ul. þ 
Nor did he e'er when roſe a ſtormy gale | | ded 
Relax his hoſpitable courſe, : 
Or gather in his ſwelling fail : 
But, finding ever ſome reſource 1 
The fierce extremes of fortune to allay, 1 A 


Held on with equal pace his conſtant way, 

Permit not then, through dread of envious tongues, 

Thy father's worth to be in filence loſt; 

Nor from the public keep theſe choral ſongs, 

Not in one corner is the Poet's ſtrain 
Form'd, like a ſtatue, to remain, 


This, Nicaſippus, tell my honour'd hoſt, 


1 25 J 


TRANSLATIONS 
Fab cas 
1G ONAUTICES 


OF 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


THE SONG OF ORPHEUS, 
AND THE SET'TING OUT OF THE ARGO. 


HEN too the jarring heroes to compoſe 
Th' inchanting Bard, Oeagrian Orpheus roſe, 
And thus, attuning to the trembling ſtrings: 
His ſoothing voice, of harmony he ſings. 
In the beginning how heaven, earth, and ſea, 
In one tumultuous chaos blended lay ; 
Till natare parted the conflicting foes, 
And beauteous order from diſorder roſe : 
How roll'd inceſſant o'er th” ethereal plain 
Move in eternal dance the ſtarry train 
How the pale orb of night, and golden ſun, 
Through months and years their radiant journeys run ; 
Whence roſe the mountains clad with waving woods, 
The ruſhing rivers, and reſounding floods, 
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Thence to old Ocean's watery kingdoms hurl'd 


And Saturn ruld the bleſs'd Titanian gods, 


Thought him full ſinging, ſtill ſtood fix'd to hear. 


And pay due honours to the power divine. 
The pure libations on the fire they pour, 
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With all their nymphs; from what celeſtial ſeed 
The various tribes of animals proceed. 

Next how Ophion held his ancient reign, 

With his fam'd conſort, daughter of the main: 
On high Olympus? ſnowy head enthron'd, 

The new-created world their empire own'd: 
Till force ſuperior, and ſucceſsleſs war, 
Diveſted of their crowns the regal pair; 

On Saturn's head Ophion's honours plac'd, 
And with his conſort's glories Rhea grac'd. 


Thus they reſign'd the ſceptre of the world: 


While infant Jove poſſeſs'd the dark abodes 
Of Dicte's cave; his mind yet uninform'd 
With heavenly wiſdom, and his hand unarm'd: 
Forg'd by the Cyclops, earth's gigantic race, 
Flam'd not as yet the lightning's ſcorching blaze, 
Nor roar'd the thunder through the realms above, 
The ſtrength and glory of almighty Jove. 

This ſaid, the tuneful Bard his lyre unſtrung, 
And ceas'd th' inchanting muſic of his tongue. 
But, with the ſound entranc'd, th' attentive ear 


In filent rapture every chief remains, 
And feels within his heart the thrilling ſtrains. 
Forthwith the bowl they crown with roſy wine, 


While riſing flames the myſtick tongues devour. 1 
: ow 
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Now ſable night aſcends her ftarry throne, 

4nd Argo's chiefs her drowſy influence own. 

But when the bright-ey*d morning rear'd her head, 
And look'd o'er Pelion's ſummits ting'd with red; 
Light ſcimm'd the breezes o'er the watery plain, 
And gently ſwell'd the fluctuating main. 

Then Tiphys roſe, and, ſummon'd by his care, 
Embark'd the heroes, and their oars prepare. 
Portentous now along the winding ſhores 
Hoarſe-ſounding Pagaſæan Neptune roars. 
[mpatient Argo the glad ſignal took, 
While from her vocal keel loud murmurs broke; 
Her keel of ſacred oak divinely wrought 
ſtonian Pallas from Didona brought. 

On their allotted poſts now rang'd along 
In ſeemly order fate the princely throng : 
Faſt by each chief his glittering armour flames; 
The midmoſt ſtation bold Ancæus claims, 

With great Alcides, whoſe enormous might 
Arm'd with a maſſy club provokes the fight, 

Now plac'd beſide him: in the yielding flood 

The keel deep-ſinking feels the demi-god. 

Their hauſers now they looſe, and on the brine 

To Neptune pour the conſecrated wine. 

Then from his native ſhores ſad Jaſon turns 
His oft-reverted eye, and ſilent mourns. 
As in Ortygia, or the Delphick Fane, 
Or where Iſmenus laves Bœotia's plain, 
Apollo's Altars round, the youthful choir, 
The dance according with the ſounding lyre, 
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So ſhines the path, acroſs ſome verdant plain 


Ihen too on Pelion's cloud-top'd ſummit ſtood 


But, lo! from Pelion's higheſt clift deſcends, 
And downward to the ſea his footſteps bends 
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The hallow'd ground with equal cadence beat, buen 
And move in meaſure their harmonious feet: | ud 
Together ſo Theſſalia's princes feep in 
With well-tim'd oars the ſilver- curling deep. be 
While, raiſing high the Thracian harp, preſides be 
Melodious Orpheus and the movement guides. 10! 


On either fide the daſhing ſurges broke, 

And fierce remurmur'd to each mighty ſtroke; 2 
Thick flaſn'd the brazen arms with ſtreaming light, 

While the ſwift bark purſues her rapid flight, 3 T 


And ever as the ſea-green tide ſhe cleaves, 


Foams the long tra& behind, and whitens all the | 


Waves: 


Trac'd by the footſteps of the village ſwain. 

Jove on that day from his celeſtial throne, 
And all th' immortal powers of heaven look'd down, 
The godlike chiefs and Argo to ſurvey 
As through the deep they urg'd their daring way. 


The nymphs and fauns and ſiſters of the wood, 
With wonder viewing the tall pine below, 
That ſhaded once the mountain's ſhaggy brow, 
Now fram'd by Pallas o'er the ſounding ſea 
Theſſalia's mighty heroes to convey. 


The Centaur Chiron; on the beach he ſtood 
And dipp'd his fetlocks in the hoary flood. 
Then 
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Then waving his broad hand, the bark he hales, 
And ſpeeds with proſperous vows the parting fails. 
With him advanc'd his conſort to the ſhore; 

The young Achilles in her arms ſhe bore: 

Then, raiſing high in air the pleaſing load, 

To his fond fire the ſmiling infant ſhew'd. 
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THE STORY OF PHINEUS. 


* following day Bithynia's coaſt they reach, 
And fix their hauſers to the ſheltering beach. 
je WHT There on the margin of the beating flood 
= The mournful manſions of fad Phineus Rood, 

Agenor's fon ; whom heaven ordain'd to bear 

The grievous burden of unequal'd care. 

For taught by wife Apollo to deſcry 

Th! unborn events of dark futurity, 

Vain of his ſcience, the preſumptious ſeer 

Deign'd not Jove's awful ſecrets to revere; 

But wantonly devulg'd to frail mankind 

The ſacred pur poſe of th? omniſcient mind. 

Hence Jove indignant gave him length of days, 

But quench'd in endleſs ſhade his viſual rays. 

Nor would the vengeful God permit him taſte 

The chearful bleſſings of the genial feaſt ; 

Though the large tribute of the nations round 

Their prophet's board with wealth and plenty crown'd. 

For, lo! deſcending ſudden from the ſky, 

Round the pil'd banquet ſhricking harpies fy, _ 
N 2 Who 
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Who with rapacious claws inceſſant tear 

Forth from his famiſh'd lips th? untaſt'd fare. 
Vet would ſome ſlender pittance oft remain, 
What might ſuffice to keep up life and pain. 

But then ſuch odours the foul ſcraps exhal'd, 
That with the ſtench the loathing ſtomach fail'd, 
Aloof the hungry gueſts and wondering ſtood 
While their ſick hearts abhorr'd the putrid food. 

But now the princely crew approaching near, 

The welcome ſound invades the prophet's ear. 
Taught by th' inſpiring God that now was come 
The long-wiſh'd period of heaven's vengeful doom, 
That by theſe heroes deſtin'd aid reſtor'd, 
Peace ſhould thence forward bleſs his feaſtful board. 
Then heaves he from the couch his haggard head, 
Like ſome pale, lifeleſs, viſionary ſhade, 

And leaning on his ſtaff with faltering ſteps, 
Along the walls his way exploring creeps. 
Diſeas'd, enfeebled, and by age unbrac'd, 
Trembled his tottering limbs as forth he paſs'd. 
Shrunk was his form, aduſt with want and care, 


And burſting through his hide the pointed bones appear. 


But faint and breathleſs as he reach'd the gate, 
Down on the threſhold over-toil'd he ſate. 
In dizzy fumes involv'd, his brain runs round, 
And ſwims beneath his feet the ſolid ground. 
No more their functions the frail ſenſes keep, 
And ſpeechleſs ſinks the ſeer in death-like ſleep. 
This faw the chiefs amaz'd, and gather'd round; 
When from his labouring lungs a hollow ſound, 
| | With 
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With breath and utterance ſcarce recover'd broke, 
And thus th? enlighten'd ſeer prophetic ſpoke : 

« Princes of Greece, attend; if ye be they 
Whom o'er the main Theſſalia's pines convey, 
And Jaſon leads to Colchos? magic land, 

Such is your cruel tyrant's ſtern command, 

Yes, ye be they; for yet my mental eye 
Undimm'd paſt, preſent, future, can deſcry. 
Thanks to thy ſon, Latona, who beſtows 

This grace, this only ſolace of my woes. 

By Jove, to whom the ſuppliant's cauſe belongs, 
Who hates the mercileſs, who avenges wrongs, 
By Phoebus, by Saturnia wife of Jove, 

By all the bleſs'd immortal powers above, 

Wno lead you o'er the main with watchful care, 
O help! O fave from famine and deſpair 

A wretch 1l]-fated, to affliction born, 

Nor leave me here unpitied and forlorn. 

For not theſe orbs alone depriv'd of ſight 
Vindiftive heaven hath veil'd in doleful night; 
But to extreme old age his cruel law 

Dooms me th* unwaſting thread of life to draw, 
Nor end my ſorrows here; a heavy chain 

Of woes ſucceeds, and pain ſtill link*d to pain. 
From ſecret haunts aerial, unexplor'd, 
Flights of devouring harpies vex my board. 
Swift, inſtantaneous, ſudden they deſcend, 

And from my mouth the taſteful morſel rend. 
Mean while my troubled ſoul, with woes oppreſs'd, 
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For when the feaſt I purpoſe to prepare, 
They ſee that purpoſe, and prevent my care. 
But cloy'd and glutted with the luſcious ſpoil 
With noiſome ordure parting they defile 
Whate'er remains, if ought perchance remain, 
That none approaching may the ſtench ſuſtain, 
Though his ſtrong heart were wrapt in plated mail, 
The filthy fragments ſuch dire ſteams exhale: 
Vet me fell hunger's all ſubduing pain 
Compells, reluQant, loathing, to remain; 
Compells the deadly odours to endure, 
And gorye the craving maw with food impure. 
From thefe invaders (ſo hath fate decreed) 
By Boreas? offspring ſhall my board be freed. 
Nor on a ſtranger to your houſe and blood, 
O ſons of Boreas, is your aid beſtow'd.. 
Phineus behold, Agenor's hapleſs ſon, 
Once for prophetic ſkill and riches known; 
Who, while I ſway'd the Thracian ſceptre, led 
Your dower'd ſiſter to my ſpouſal bed.“ 
Here Phineus ceas'd, each pitying hero groans, 
But chief, O Boreas, thy relenting ſons 
Feel kind compaſſion ſwelling in their ſouls, 
While down their cheeks the generous torrent rowls. 
Then Zetes near approaching, cloſely preſs'd 
His hand, and thus the laboring ſeer addreſs'd: 

« O moſt diſaſtrous of all human kind, 
Whence ſprung the evils that o'erwhelm thy mind? 
Haſt thou, intruſted with the book of fate,, 
By folly merited celeſtial hate? a 
Hence 
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Hence falls this indignation on thy head? 
ain would the ſons of Boreas grant thee aid; 
Fin would they execute what heaven ordains, 
But awful dread their willing hands reſtrains. 
To frighted mortals well thy ſufferings prove, 
How fierce the vengeance of the gods above. 
Then ſwear, or never ſhall this righteous ſword, 
Though drawn for thy deliverance, aid afford; 
oycar, that th? aſſiſtance which our arms. ſhall lend, 
Shall no immortal angry God offend.”* 
He ſpoke; when ſtraight tow'rd heaven diſcloſing wide: 
His ſightleſs balls, the ſenior thus reply'd : 

« My. ſon, th? injuſtice of thy tongue reſtrain, 
Nor let ſuch thoughts thy pious ſoul profane: 
By Phoebus, heavenly Augur, who inſpires. 
My conſcious boſom with prophetic fires ; 
Br this my wretched lot of woe and care 
Theſe eyes involv'd in darkening clouds, I ſwear,, 
By the fell demons of the realms below, 
Whom ever unpropitious may I know. 
From their reſentments not in death ſecure, 
If falſely their dread godheads I adjure : 
That your aſſiſting hands ſhall never move 
Wrath or diſpleaſure in the powers above.“ 

Then acquieſcing in the ſolemn prayer,. 
To aid the prophet Boreas? ſons. prepare. 
The ready youth a banquet ſpread, the laſt 
That thoſe fell harpies were decreed to taſte : 
Nigh ſtand the brothers, ardent to oppoſe 
Vith glittering faulchions their invading foes. 
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But ſcarce the firſt ſweet morſel Phineus took, 


When from the clouds with ſwift prevention broke, 


Swift as the lightning's glance, or ſtormy blaſt 
Whoſe rapid fury lays the foreſt waſte, 

Shrill clamouring for their prey the birds obſcene, 
'The watchful heroes ſhouting ruſh'd between ; 
But they with ſpeedieſt rage the cates devour'd, 
And round intolerable odours pour'd ; 

Then o'er th' Agean far away they flew ; 
Upſpringing ſwift with threatening blades purſue 
The feather'd chiefs. That day Saturnius ſteel'd 


Their vigorous nerves with force untaught to yield; 


And did not Jove their wearying ſtrength ſuſtain, 
Their flitting pinions had they ſpread in vain : 
For when to Phineus furious they repair, 

Or quitting Phineus ſeek the fields of air, 

The light-wing'd monſters, fleeter than the wind, 
Leave the impetuous zephyrs far behind. 

As when the hound experienc'd in the chace, 
Through ſome wide foreſt o'er the ſcented graſs 
A bounding hind or horned goat purſues, 
And near his panting prey, and nearer views ; 
Eager he ſtretches the ſhort ſpace to gain, 

And, ſnapping, grinds his gnaſhing fangs in van: 
So ever-near th' inſulting chiefs purſued ; 

The harpies ſo their catching hands elude. 

But now far off in the Sicilian main, 

By the wing'd brothers, ſons of Boreas, ſlain, 
The race of harpies (though heaven difallow'd) 
Had ſtain'd the Plotian iſles with ſacred blood; 
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Their ſore diſtreſs had Iris not ſurvey'd, 

1nd darting from the ſkies the heroes ſtaid. 

0 ſons of Boreas, the dread laws above 

MT ?crmit ye not to wound the Dogs of Jove. 

da, lo! my oath I pledge, that never more 

Gall thoſe fell Dogs approach Bithynia's ſhore. 

This ſaid, adjuring the tremendous floods, 

Moſt fear'd, moſt honour'd by th? immortal gods: 

by the ſlow-dripping urn of Styx ſhe ſwore, 

The prophet's peaceful manſions evermore 

From thoſe rapacious ſpoilers ſhould be free; 

Such was the fatal ſiſter's fixt decree. 

The goddeſs ſware, the brothers ſtraight obey, 

And back to Argo wing their airy way. 

The Strophades from thence derive their name, 

The Plotian iſlands ſtyl'd by ancient fame. 

Then part the harpies and Thaumantian maid, 

In thouſand various mingling dyes array'd. 

Theſe to the grots retir'd and dark retreat 

Of Dicte's caverns in Minoian Crete. 

While the gay goddeſs of the watery bow 

Gam'd in a moment high Olympus? brow. 
Mean while the princes in the cleanſing wave 

With purifying rites the ſenior lave. 

Next from the ſpoil, which on Bybricia's ſhore 

From vanquiſh'd Amycus ſtern Pollux tore, 

A victim they ſele& with pious care; 

And ſoothe the gods with ſacrifice and prayer. 

Then in the palace each heroic gueſt 

Partakes the pleaſures of the ſumptuous feaſt, 
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With them ſate Phineus, and refreſh'd his ſoul 
With ſavory viands and the chearing bowl. 
Unfatiated he feeds, and bathes in ſtreams 

Of extaſy beyond the bliſs of dreams. 


THE HYMN OF * CLEANTHES. 


O UNDER various ſacred names ador'd ! 
Divinity ſupreme ! all potent lord ! 

Author of nature ! whoſe unbounded ſway 

And legiſlative power all things obey ! 

Majeſtic Jove ! all hail ! To thee belong 

The ſupplant prayer, and tributary ſong : 

To thee from all thy mortal offspring due ; 

From thee we came, from thee our being drew; 

Whatever lives and moves, great ſire ! is thine, 

Embodied portions of the ſoul divine. 

Therefore to thee will I attune my ſtring, 

And of thy wondrous power for ever ſing. 

The wheeling orbs, the wandering fires above, 

That round this earthly ſphere inceſſant move, 


* Cleanthes, the author of this hymn, was a Stoick 
_ philoſopher, a diſciple of Zeno. He wrote many pieces, 
none of which are come down to us, but this and a few 
fragments, which are printed by H. Stephens, in a collec- 
tion of philoſophical poems. This hymn was tranſlated at 
the requeſt of a very learned and ingenious friend of mine, 
who was pleaſed to find ſuch juſt ſentiments of the Deity in 
a Heathen, and ſo much poetry in a philoſopher. 

Through 
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Through all this boundleſs world admit thy ſway, 
and roll ſpontaneous where thou point'ſt the way. 
duch is the awe impreſt on nature round 


When through the void thy dreadful thunders ſound, 


Thoſe flaming agents of thy matchleſs power: 
Aftoniſh'd worlds hear, tremble, and adore. 
Thus paramount to all, by all obey'd, 

Ruling that reaſon which through all convey'd 
luforms this general maſs, thou reign'ſt ador'd, 
Supreme, unbounded, univerſal lord. 

For nor in earth, nor earth-encircling floods, 
Nor yon æthereal pole, the ſeat of gods, 

I; aught perform'd without thy aid divine; 


Strength, wiſdom, virtue, mighty Jove, are thine ! 


Vice is the act of man, by paſſion toſt, 

And in the ſhoreleſs ſea of folly loſt. 

But thou, what vice diſorders, canſt compoſe ; 
And profit by the malice of thy foes ; 

do blending good with evil, fair with foul, 

As hence to model one harmonious whole: 

One univerſal law of truth and right ; 

But wretched mortals ſhun the heavenly light ; 
And, though to bliſs directing ſtill their choice, 
Hear not, or heed not, reaſon's ſacred voice, 
That common guide ordain'd to point the road 
That leads obedient man to ſolid good. 

Thence quitting Virtue's lovely paths they rove, 
As various objects various paſſions move. 


dome through oppoſing crowds and threatening war 
deek power's bright throne, and fame's triumphal car. 
Some, 
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Some, bent on wealth, purſue with endleſs pain 
Oppreſſive, ſordid, and diſhoneſt gain: 

While others, to ſoft indolence reſign'd, 
Drown in corporeal ſweets th' immortal mind. 
But, O great father, thunder-ruling god ! 
Who in thick darkneſs mak'ſt thy dread abode! 
Thou, from whoſe bounty all good gifts deſcend, 
Do thou from ignorance mankind defend ! 
'The clouds of vice and folly, O control ; 

And ſhed the beams of wiſdom on the ſoul ! 

Thoſe radiant beams, by whoſe all- piercing flame 
Thy juſtice rules this univerſal frame. 

That, honour'd with a portion of thy light, 

We may eſſay thy goodneſs to requite 

With honorary ſongs and grateful lays, 

And hymn thy glorious works with ceaſeleſs praiſe, 
The proper taſk of man; and ſure to ſing 

Of nature's laws, and nature's mighty king, 

Is bliſs ſupreme. Let gods with mortals join! 
'The ſubject may tranſport a breaſt divine. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Go D ESS OF THE GOUT. MESSEN O ER. 
 OcyPvus. MouNTEBANKs 
PaysICIAN. CHORUS, 
NuRSE. SPIRITS. 
for 
| all 
SCENE LIES In THEBES. = MK 


TRIUMPHS OF THE GOUT. 
SCENE, A CHAMBER. 


Enter OcyPus * lame, and leaning on the Nurſe. 


005%. W HEN CE, without wound, proceeds this 
| horrid pain, 
That robs me of the aſſiſtance of my feet? 
While, like a bow-ftring by the forceful arm 
Of ſome bold archer ſtrain'd, the cracking ſinews 
Labour and ftretch ; and force me to complain, 
That length of time but ſtrengthens the diſeaſe. 


' + Ocypus, the ſon of Podalirins and Aſtaſia, was eminent 
for his ſtrength and beauty, a great lover of hunting, and 
all gymnaſtick exerciſes. This young man, having been 
accuſtomed to inſult and deride whomſoever he ſaw grie- 
vouſly afflicted with the gout, telling them at the ſame time 
that their pains were nothing, brought upon himſelf the 
indignation of the goddeſs who preſides over that diſtemper, 
and was at laſt, by the violence of the diſeaſe, driven to a 
recantation. Lucian had compoſed an entire drama upon 
this ſubject; but as only the beginning of this piece remains, 
[ have tranſlated it, and, with very little alteration in either, 
have made it a part of his other drama, whoſe ſubject is the 
triumph of the gout over phyſic. 


Vo L. LVII. R Nur. 
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Nur. 


Ocyp. 


Nur. 


Ocyp. 


Nur. 
O p. 
N ur. 


Ocyp. 


Nur. 
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Raiſe thyſelf up, my ſon, nor bear ſo hard, 
Left, helpleſs as thou art, with thee I fall. 
Leſs weighty then, to humour thee, Pl! lean, 
And reſt upon my foot, and bear my pain. 
For ſhame it is, that youth ſhould aſk the aid 
Of ſuch a prating, old, decrepit wretch. 
Forbear, vain boy, thy ſcoffing inſolence. 


Nor vaunt too much thy youth; for well thou 1 


know''ſt, 
In ſickneſs youth is impotent as age. 


Be govern'd; for this arm ſhould ] withdraw, 
Thou fall'ſt, while my old feet unſhaken ſtand. 


But if thou fall'ſt, through age thou fall'ſt, not 


ſickneſs: 


Old age is weak, though prompt and willing ever— f 


Leave arguing; and tell me by what chance 

This pain hath got poſſeſſion of thy toe. 

As in the courſe J exercis'd, awry 

My ankle turn'd, and thence the pain enſued. 

Why, as the fellow ſaid, who careleſs ſat 

Clipping his grifley beard, then run again. 

Or wreftling might I not the hurt receive, 

When lock'd together were our grappling limbs? 

A truſty champion by my troth thou art, 

If all thy fury light upon thyſelf. 

But this 1s a mere circle of evaſions, 

And I myſelf the like diſcourſe have held 

In former times, and try'd to varniſh o'er, 

Ev'n to my deareſt friends, th' unpleaſing truth; 
But 


Phy, 
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But now when every ſwelling member ſpeaks, 
And burning dolours torture thy whole body— 
Enter PHYSICIAN. 
h. O! where is Ocypus, Uuftrious youth? 
Poor lame, I hear, are his victorious feet. 
And therefore to aſſiſt him am I come. 
But ſee! where, careleſs on the couch diffus'd, 
Supine he lies! Heaven grant thee health, my ſon, 
And to thy feet reſtore their wonted ſtrength. 
Declare to me, O Ocypus, the cauſe 
Of thy complaint: perhaps my powerful art 
May for thy anguiſh find ſome quick relief. 
0:yp. Intolerable pain my foot conſumes. 
Ply. Whence came it? how? what accident? explain. 
0:33. Or in the ſtraining race, or haply while 
My gymnick exerciſes I perform'd, 
Some hurt from my companions I receiv'd. 
Py, Then where's the ſore and angry inflammation ? 
And why no fomentation on the part ? 
Op. The woollen bandage I abhor. 
Nur, e 
How baneful is the pride of handſome looks ! 
Phy. What therefore muit be done ? ſhall I lay open 
Thy tumid foot? But, Ocypus, be ſure 
If once I ſeize upon it, I ſhall drain, 
At many bleeding wounds, thy arteries. 
 Ocyp. Put all thy new devices now in practice, 
So from this horrid pain my foot be freed. 
Phy, Then, lo! my fteely inſtrument I draw, 
This crooked, ſharp, blood-thirſting inſtrument. 
R 2 | Ocyps 


%% Wir S on 


Ocyp. Hey! ho! „ 
Nur. Phyſician, what doſt thou intend? 


Would'ſt thou with ſharp inciſions vex him more? 


And, without knowing why, his foot endanger ? 


He hath abus'd thee with an idle tale. 

For neither in the ſtraining race, nor while 
His gymnick exerciſes he perform'd, 

From his companions did he hurt receive. 
Then liften to my tale. Healthful he came, 
And all unwounded home ; and greedily 


The evening feaſt devour'd, and drain'd the bowl; ill 


Then falling on the couch ſecurely ſlept. 
But at midnight awaking, loud he roar'd, 
As ſmitten by ſome god: fear ſeiz'd us all. 
And, Oh! he cried, whence came this 
miſchance? 

Some torturing dæmon ſeizes on my foot. 
Thus on his couch up- ſitting all night long 
His foot in ſad ſolemnity he moan'd. 


But when the cock's ſhrill-ſounding trump proclaims | 
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The dawning day, lamenting forth he comes, 
And on my ſhoulder leans his feveriſh hand, 


While his diſabled footſteps I upheld. 
All that he told thee is a forg'd device 
To veil the ſecret of his dire diſeaſe, 


Which now in every limb begins to rack him, 


Nor yet 1s able to extort the truth. 
Ocyp. Old age 1s ever arm'd with mighty words ; 


Vaunting in ſpeech, but impotent in action. 


He, who when ſick his nurſing friends dece 


ives, 


Like 
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Like the ftarv'd wretch that hungry maſtick * 
chews, 
But cheats himſelf, and fofters his diſeaſe. 
Phy. Thou cheateſt all ; now that, now ſaying this, 
Confeſling pain, but not explaining what. 
0c3p. And how ſhall I explain it? I indeed 
Know that I ſuffer pain; and that is all. 
Phy. When pain, without apparent cauſe, invades 
The ſwelling foot, a man may pleaſe himſelf 
In hunting after this and that ſolution, 
But can't miſtake the nature of his evil. 
And now hear this, howe'er unpleaſing truth, 
At length, with vengeance due, tis come upon thee. 
Ocyp. It? what? alas! What terrible diſeaſe, 
That needs ſuch preface to its horrid name? 
Nur. The gout, O wretched Ocypus, whoſe pangs 
And gnawing tortures thou didit once deride, 
Ocyp. But what, O ſkilful artiſt, what ſay*f thou ? 
Phy. Farewell, to ſerve thee I neglect myſelf. 
Op. What accident or buſineſs calls thee hence ? 
Phy. Into a cureleſs evil thou art fall'n. 
090%. Muſt I then, ever lame, tormented ever, 
Drag on a life of everlaſting woe ? 


* Maſtick is a great ſtrengthener of the ſtomach, and 
conſequently promotes appetite ; which to a man dying of 
hunger is ſo far from being a relief, that it rather increaſes 
his complaint: this I rake to be the meaning of this paſſage. 
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Phy. 
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Fear not: thou ſhalt not be for ever lame, 


Ocyp. What worſe have I to fear ? 


Phy. 


Ocyp. 


phy. 


Ocyp.. 


On either leg 
Her galling fetters will the goddeſs bind, 
Alas! in t'other ſympathizing foot 
Methinks I feel a new unuſual pain. 


Oram I motionleſs? Or wherefore dread II, . f 


To place theſe once ſo nimble feet on earth ? 
Seiz'd like a child with vain and ſudden fear: 
Now by the gods, th' immortal gods, I beg, 
If aught thy art ſuggeſt of aid or comfort, 

Thy friendly help impart, and heal my pain, 
Or ſurely I ſhall die: within J feel 

The ſecret venom, and the thrilling arrow 
That pierces through my feet, and tears my ſinews. 
Not to amuſe thee with unmeaning words, 


Like ſome of thoſe who call themſelves phyſicians, 


But of the healing ſcience nothing know, 

P'll briefly ſhew the ſtate of thy complaint: 

An unſurmountable and ſtrong diſeaſe 

Is fall'n upon thee: bonds more hard and ſtubborn 
Than thoſe ſteel-temper'd ſhackles, which the hand 
Of juſtice fixes on the bold offender : 

A dreadful, undiſcover?d, ſecret ill, 

Whoſe burden human. nature ſcarce can bear. 
Alas! oh! oh! what inward ſmart is this, 
That penetrates my foot? oh! on thy arm. 
Support me, ere I fall, and lead me on 

As the young Satyrs reeling Bacchus lead. 


fails on the couch. 
Phy. 


Oc 
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Phy. There leave him on the couch; refreſhing ſleep 


His much-exhauſted ſpirits will recruit. 
[ Exeunt Nurſe and Phyſician. 


Ocryus /olus. 


O p. O horrid name! deteſted by the gods! 


Gout, rueful gout ! of fad Cocytus born! 

Whom in the mirky caves of Tartarus 

The fiend Megæra in her womb conceiv'd, 

And nouriſh'd at her breaſt: Alecto too 

With her fell milk the wayward infant fed. 

But oh! what god brought thy diſaſtrous power 

To taint this light, and harraſs human-kind ? 

If puniſhment condign purſue the dead, 

For crimes committed in their days of nature, 

What need was there in Pluto's dreary realms 

With ſtreams forbidden Tantalus to vex ? 

To whirl Ixion on the giddy wheel? 

And weary Siſyphus with fruitleſs toil ? 

It ſure had been ſufficient pumſkment 

Had each offender the ſharp pains endur'd, 

That tear this meagre miſerable carcaſe : 

While through th' obſtructed pores the ſtruggling 

vapour 

And bitter diſtillation force their way. 

Ev'n through the bowels runs the ſcalding plague, 

And waſtes the fleſh with floods of eddying fire. 

So rage the flames in Ætna's ſulphurous womb : 

So *twixt Charybdis and vex'd Scylla rave 

Th' impriſon'd tides, and in wild whirlpools toſs'd 
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. EARS 


Daſh'd *gainft the mouldering rocks the fuming 
_ ſurge. 

O evil unexplor'd ! how oft in vain 

We fondly try to mitigate thy woes, 

And find no comfort, by falſe hopes abus'd. [Step | 3 


hk Os ou tes? 
9.220: 2 


n A * PY, 
3 1 


SCENE changes, and diſcovers the Chorus, big 
of Gouty Men and Women, marching in Proceſſi ron to | 
the Temple of the Gout, with Muſic and Dancing. 


CHO RN US. 


To tender Attis, beardleſs boy, 
The howling Phrygian throng 
On Cybele's high mountain chant 

T' enthuſiaſtic ſong. 


On yellow Tmolus' flowery top 

The Lydian youth around 
For Comus mix the warbling voice 

And flute's melodious ſound. 


With claſhing arms, m frantick mood, 
The mad Idzan tram 

Attemper to the Cretan dance 
Their holy ritual ſtrain. 


To Mars, the furious god of war, 
The ſwelling trumpets breathe, 


Preluding to contentious ſtrife, 
To battle, blood, and death. 


But we, O Gout, afflictive power! 
WMWWe thy ſad votaries, 
In ſighs and groans to thee perform 


Oar annual ſacrifice: 
| When 
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When uſher'd by the bluſhing hours 
The genial ſpring appears; 

And every flower- embroider'd vale 
Its verdant mantle wears: 

When zephyr on each pregnant tree 
Calls forth the tender leaves; 
And her ſad neſt the ſwallow builds 
Beneath the friendly eaves: 
When in the grove, at midnight hour, 

Diſconſolate, alone, 
For Itys loſt th' Athenian bird 
Renews her plaintive moan. 


[ Exit Choruss 


SCENE, A CHAMBER. 


Ocyyus /ous. 


0:y;, Come, 0 my comfort, my ſupporter, come, 


My ſtaff, my third beſt leg, O! now uphold 
My tottering footſteps, and direct my way, 
That lightly on the earth my foot may tread. 
Wretch, from thy pallet raiſe thy heavy limbs, 
And quit the cover'd cloſeneſs of the room. 
Diſpel the cloud, that weighs thy eyelids down. 
In open day, and in the golden ſun 

On purer air thy enliven'd ſpirit feaſt. 

For now my willing mind invites me forth; 


But the weak fleſh refuſes to comply. 


Be reſolute, my ſoul; for well thou know'ſt, 
The 
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The gouty wretch, chat would but cannot more] | 


Ought to be number'd with th? inactive dead. 
Come on. 


[Exit dd 


SCENE changes. 


Euter Oc P us, who diſcovers the CHORUS before 4 
Temple offering Sacrifices to the Gout, with Mad 


and Dancing. Dance. 


Ocyp.— But who are they, whoſe hands with crutched 


fill'd, 


Whoſe toſſing heads with eldern garlands bound, 


Seem in wild dance ſome feaſt to celebrate ? 
Do they to thee, Apollo, Pæans ling ? 


Then would the Delphick laurel ſhade theirbroys,f 


Or chant they rather Bacchanalian hymns? 


Then would their temples be with ivy wreath'd. 
Whence are ye, ſtrangers? ſpeak : the truth declare, 


Declare, O friends, what deity ye worſhip, 


Chor. But who art thou, that mak?ſ us this demand? 


Thou too, as from thy crutch may be inferr'd, 
And hobbling pace, thou art a votary 
Of the invincible divinity. 


Ocyp. I am; nor am unworthy of the name. 


Chorus. When Cyprian Venus, queen of love, 


In pearly dews fell from above, 
Nereus amaſs'd her ſcatter'd frame, 
And form'd the fair-proportion'd dame. 
Faſt 


IHE 


fad 
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Faſt by the fountains of the deep, 
Where on their ouze the ſurges ſleep, 
On her broad boſom Tethys laid 

The partner of Jove's regal bed. 


Minerva, virgin bold and wiſe, 


From the great Monarch of the ſkies, 
Saturnian Jove, her birth receiv'd, 


And haiPd her natal hour.. 


e In his immortal brain conceiv'd. | 
1 f But old Ophion, hoary god, 4 
8 Our goddeſs firſt embrac'd; y 
| Firit in his fond paternal arms 0 
_ The mighty infant plac'd. 1 
| What time primæval Chaos ceas'd,, if 
18. And Night eternal fled; 10 
| Bright roſe the morning, and the ſun: 8 
d. His new- born radiance ſhed. 8 
re. bt 
| Then from the womb of Fate ſprung forth: 1 
The Gout's tremendous power, hs 

: Heaven with portentous thunders rung, 1 


Clotho receiv'd and ſwath'd the babe,, 
Thence at the ſtreaming breaſt 

Of Wealth by foſtering Plutus fed, 
Her awful force increas'd. 
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0%. Say by what rites myſterious to her altar 
Doth the dread power her votaries admit ? 
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Cho. Nor * with the biting ſteel ourſelves we wound, ; 
Or ſprinkle with our blood the hallow'd grourg 
Nor are our necks with galling collars worn; 
Or livid backs with ſounding ſcourges torn: 
Nor at the altar, when the victim dies, 
Gorge we the raw and bleeding ſacrifice : 
But when the Spring the riſing ſap impells, # 
And the young elm with genial moiſture ſwells. 
When in the hedges on the budding ſpray | 

The black-bird modulates her various lay: 

Then unperceiv'd ſhe drives her piercing dart, 
And wounds the inmoſt ſenſe with ſecret ſmart; ö 
The hip, the nervous thigh, the ankles ſwell, 
The bending knee, and firm-ſupporting heel: 
The ftrong-knit ſhoulder and the finewy arm, 
And hand mechanick, feel th' inteſtine harm, 
Through every joint the thrilling anguiſh pours, | 
And gnaws, and burns, and tortures, and devours; 
Till length of ſuffering the dire power appeaſe, | 
And the fierce torments at her bidding ceaſe. | 

Ocyp. Unweeting then her votary am I. 

Thou, goddeſs, gentle and benign, approach! 

And I, with theſe thy votaries, will begin 

Thy ſacred, ſolemn, cuſtomary ſong. 


[ Dance. | 


The Chorus here allude to ſeveral religious ceremonies | 
performed by ſeveral Prieſts to their Gods. The Scripture | 
- mentions the Prieſts of Baal cutting and nannt themſelves | 
with knives, &c. 
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Cherus. Thou air, be ſtill; thou ſky, ſerene; 
Thy groans, thou gouty wretch, forbear : 
Propt on her ſtaff, behold the Queen 
Deigns at our altars to appear! 
[The Goddeſs of the Gout deſcends or enters. 
Hail! gentleſt of the heavenly powers! 
Propitious on thy ſervants ſmile ; 
And grant in Spring's fermenting hours 
A quick deliverance from our toll. 
(add. Lives there on earth to whom I am unknown, 
Unconquerable queen of mighty woes ? 
Whom nor the fuming center can appeaſe, 
Nor victim's blood on blazing altars pour'd. 
Me not Apollo's ſelf with all his drugs, 
High Heaven's divine Phyſician, can ſubdue; 
Nor his learn'd fon, wiſe Æſculapius. 
Yet, ever fince the race of man begun, 
All have eſſay'd my fury to repel, 
Racking th' invention of ſtill-baffled phyſick. 
Some this receipt *gainſt me, ſome that explore. 
Plantane they bruiſe, the parſley's odorous herb, 
The lenient lettuce, and the purſlain wild. 
Theſe bitter horehound, and the watery plant 
That on the verdant banks of rivers grows; 
Thoſe nettles cruſh, and comfrey's viſcid root, 
And pluck the lentils in the ſtanding pools. 
dome parſnips, ſome the gloſſy leaf apply 
That ſhades the downy peach, benumming 
henbane, | 
The poppies ſoothing gum, th' emollient bulb, 
Rind of the Punick apple, fleawort hot, 
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The coſtly frankincenſe, and ſearching rot l 
Of potent hellebore, ſoft fenugreek _ 
Temper'd with roſy wine, collamphacum, 
Nitre and ſpawn of frogs, the Cypreſs-cone, 
And meal of bearded barley, and the leaf 3 
Of colworts unprepar'd, and ointments made 
Of pickled garus, and (O vain conceit!) f 
The dung of mountain- goats, and human ordur, 
The flower of beans, and hot ſarcophagus. 
The poiſonous ruddock * ſome, and ſhrew-moule 

boil, | 
The weaſel ſome, the frog, the lizard green, 
The fell hyzna, and the wily fox, 3 
And branching ſtone-buck + bearded like a zoat | | 
What kind of metals have ye left untry'd? Þ? 
What juice? what weeping tree's medicinal tear? 
What beaſts, what animals, have not beſtow'd | 
Their bones, or nerves, or hides, or blood, or 
marrow, ö 
Or milk, or fat, or excrement, or urine ? | 
The draught of four- ingredients ſome compoſe, | 
Some eight, but more from ſeven expect relief; 
Some from the purging hiera ſeek their cure, 
On myſtick verſes vainly ſome depend; 
'The tricking Jew gulls other fools with charms; | 
While to the cooling fountains others fly, 
And in the cryſtal current ſeek for health. 


„A kind of red land-toad. 


+ A beaſt with ſhaggy hair and a beard like a goat, but 
otherwiſe like a ſtag. 


Chor 


7 


But 
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But to all theſe fell anguiſh I denounce, 
To all who tempt me ever more ſevere. 
But they who patiently my viſit take, 
Nor ſeek to combat me with anodynes, 
Still find me gentle and benevolent. 
For in my rites whoe'er participates, 
His tongue with eloquence I ſtrait endow, 
And teach him with facetious wit to pleaſe, 
1 A merry, gay, jocoſe companion boon : 
. HH Round whom the noiſy croud inceſſant laugh, 
ö As to the baths the crippled wretch is borne. 
For that dire Ate, of whom Homer ſings, 
N That dreaded powerful deity am I: 
It 1 Who on the heads of men inſulting tread, 
And filent, ſoft, and unobſerv'd, approach. 
| But as from me the acid drop deſcends, 
T The drop of anguiſh, I the Gout am call'd. 
: Now then, my votaries all, my orgies ling, 


or 
And praiſe with hymns th* unconquerable goddeſs, 
IT Crus. Hear, ftubborn virgin, fierce and ſtrong, 
= Impracticable maid ! 
31 O liſten to our holy ſong ! 
And grant thy ſervants aid! 
3; Thy power, imperious dame, diſmays 


The Monarch of the Dead, 
And ſtrikes the Ruler of the ſeas 
And thundering Jove with dread. 
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Thee ſoft repoſing beds delight 


And flannels warm embrace, 
And bandag'd legs nor ſwift in flight, 


Nor victors in the race. 


Thy flames the tumid ankles feel, 

The finger maim'd, the burning heel, 
And toe that dreads the ground. 

Thy pains unclos'd our eye-lids keep, 

Or grant at beſt tumultuous ſleep 
And ſlumbers never ſound. 


Thy cramps our limbs diſtort, 
'Thy knots our joints invade: 

Such is thy cruel ſport ! 
Inexorable maid ! 


Enter Meſſenger, with two Mountebanks bound. ö 


M/. O! Miſtreſs, opportunely art thou met. 


Attend; no vain or idle tale J bring, 

But well ſupported by authentick facts. 

As through the town (for ſo thou didft enjoin) 
With ſlow and gentle pace I lately rang'd, 
Searching if haply I might chance to find 

A mortal bold enough to brave thy power; 
There quiet all, and patient, I beheld, 
Subdued, O goddeſs, by thy mighty arm. 

All but theſe two preſumptuous daring wretches, 
Who to the gaping crowd with oaths deny'd 


- To pay due reverence to thy deity, 


Boaſting that they would baniſh thee from earth: 
Where- 


G Wl 


Met. 
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Wherefore with fetters ſtrong their legs I bound, 
i And after five days march have brought them 
3 hither, 

* A weary march of twice five hundred feet. 

(dd. Swift haſt thou come, my winged meſſenger. 

Say, from what regions, through what rugged paths, 
Haſt thou thy tedious longſome way purſued ? 
Explain, that I may comprehend thy ſpeed ? 

Me, Five ſtairs, whoſe weak and diſlocated frame 
Trembled beneath my tread, deſcending down, 
Firſt to the level pavement I arriv'd, 

That *gainſt my feet its jarring ſurface turn'd 
Which having with uneaſy footſteps croſs'd, 

I enter'd next the rough and flinty ſtreet, 
Whoſe pointed ſtones the gouty foot abhors : 
Here meeting with a ſmooth, though ſlippery path, 
I hurried on, but with back-ſhding haſte, 

The trodden ſlime my tottering ankle turn'd. 
Thus as I journey'd, down on every fide 

The ſtreaming ſweat deſcended, and my legs 
Faint and relax'd no longer firmly trod. 
'Thence laboring in each limb, and overtoil'd, 

A broad, but dangerous way receiv'd me next: 
For on each hand the whirling chariots flew, 
And urg'd, and preſs'd, and drove me faſter on; 
But I with nimble action ply'd my feet, 

And quick into an alley ſtept aſide, 
Till every rattling haſty wheel was paſs'd, 
For, as to thee, O goddeſs, I belong'd, 
Thy votary, I ought not, could not run. 
Vor. LVII. 8 Codd, 
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Good, Servant, thou haſt not well perform'd in vain, 
Nor ſhall thy prompt obedience want reward. 
In recompence this pleaſing boon receive, 
Three years of light and gentler pains to bear. 


But ye, moſt impious heaven-abandon'ld villains, 3 
What and whence are ye, that ſo proudly dare J 


The lifts to enter with the mighty Gout, 


Whoſe power not Jove himſelf can overcome? 


Speak, wretches—many a hero have J tam'd, 
As all the wiſe and learn'd can teſtify. 
Priam * was gouty, as old Poets ſing, 
And by the Gout the ſwift Achilles fell. 

| Bellerophon, and Thebes' unhappy Lord, 
'The mighty Oedipus, my proweſs own'd, 


And, of maim'd Pelops' race, young Pliſthenes. J 


He too, who led to Troy his warrior bands, 
The halting ſon of Pæas, felt my dart, 
And by my dart the + Lord of Ithaca, 


* Priam vas gouty, &c.] Lucian had this circumſtance 7 
from ſome ſecret hiſtories that are not come down to us; 
or poſſibly there may be ſome conceit which we do net 
underſtand, ſince one cannot help thinking that he alludes } 
to the lameneſs of Philoctetes, which he got by the fall of 
one of Hercules's arrows on his foot; and to the wound } 
which Achilles received in his heel from Paris, which wound 


was the occaſion of his death. 


+ Telegonus, the ſon of Ulyſſes by Circe, coming to 
Ithaca to ſee his father, was denied entrance by the ſervants; } 
upon which a quarrel enſued, in which he unfortunately ſlew |} 
his father Ulyſſes with a ſpear or arrow, pointed with the 


bone of a trygon, a poiſonous fiſh, 


Not 


7H 


1 Me. 
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Not by the poiſonous trygon's bone expir'd. 
Wherefore, ill- fated wretches, be aſſur'd, 
Your wicked deeds ſhall meet their due reward. 
i Me, Syrians we are, in fair Damaſcus born. 
But, urg'd by want and hungry poverty, 
3 O'er earth and ſea like vagabonds we roam, 
; And with this ointment, which our father gave, 
[ We comfort and relieve the ſick and lame. 
(and. What is your ointment, ſay, and how prepar'd ? 
%. We dare not tell, to ſecrecy oblig'd 
Both by the ſolemn oath of our profeſſion, 
And laſt injunctions of a dying father; 
| Who charg'd us to conceal the powerful virtue 
i Of this our medicine, whoſe ſtrong efficacy, 
3 O Gout, can ev'n thy madding fires allay. 
Gd, Ha! miſerable wretches, ſay ye ſo ? 
Is there on earth a medicine, whoſe effect 
My power is not ſufficient to control ? 


ce j Come on, upon this iſſue let us join. 

he 1 Loet us experience now the prevalence 

s | Of your ſtrong medicine or my raging flames. 
f Hither, tormenting ſpirits, who preſide 

d 3 O'er my diſtracting ſorrows, hither come. 

d | 

| ] Spirits deſcend, 

0 Thou from the tender ſole to every toe 

3 Round all the foot the burning anguiſh ſpread. 
: Thou in the heel ſhalt ſettle, from the thigh 


Thou on the knee ſhalt pour the bitter drop. 


And each of you a finger ſhall torment. 
8 2 Szir. 
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Spir. Behold, O Queen, thy orders are perform'd. q 


See! where the wretches maim'd and roaring liz, 3 
Their limbs diſtorted with our fierce attack, | 
Codd. Now, friends, inform us of the truth; declare | 
If aught your boaſted ointment now avail, # 
For if my forces it indeed ſubdue, 
Far, to the dark receſſes of the earth, 
The depths profound of Tartarus, Ill fly, a 
Hlenceforth unknown, unhonour'd, and unſeen. 
1 Mo. Bchold the ointment is apply'd ! but, oh! | 
The flames relent not. Oh! I faint, I die! 
A ſecret poiſon all my leg conſumes. 
Not ſo pernicious is the bolt of Jove : 
Nor rages ſo the wild tempeſtuous ſea : 
Nor more reſiſtleſs is the lightning's blaſt. a 
Sure three-mouth'd Cerberus my ſinews gnaws: 
Or on my fleſh ſome poiſonous viper preys; 
Or to my limbs th' envenom'd * mantle clings, 
Drench'd in the Centaur's black malignant gore! | 
O Queen, have mercy |! freely we acknowledge | 
That, nor our ointment, nor aught elſe on earth, | 


(14d. 


Cn, 


The mantle of the Centaur Neſſus, who having proffered | 
Hercules his ſervice to carry his wife over the river Evenus, 

when he had her on the other ſide would have forced her. 

Whereupon Hercules ſhot him with an arrow. Neſſus, 

ſeeing he muſt die, in revenge preſents Deianira with his 
mantle ſtained with his own blood, telling her it was 2 
charm for love. She believing this, when Hercules was 
facrificing in Mount Oeta, ſent him this mantle to put on; 
which he no ſooner did, but the poiſon worked ſo ſtrongly | 
that he grew mad, and threw himſelf into the fire. E 


Thy 


Cn, 
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Thy unreſiſted fury can reftrain, 
O mighty conquereſs of human kind ! 


0:19. © I too, O potent goddeſs, grace implore. 


« Once in the wanton pride of vigorous youth, 
« Vainof my beauteous limbs, and active ſtrength, 
« I mock'd thy dolors, and thy power defy'd. 
« But now chaſtis'd by thy afflictive arm, 

« And by thy nearer influence ſubdued, 

„My impious vaunts, O goddeſs, I retraQ, 

« Adore thy might, and deprecate thy wrath.”? 


add. Spirits, forbear, and mitigate their woes. 


See they repent them of the dire contention, 
Now let the world confeſs my ſtubborn power, 
Nor mov'd by pity, nor by drugs ſubdued. 

[ Goddeſs and Spirits re-aſcend. 


In vain with mimic flames Salmoneus ſtrove 

'To emulate the bolts of thundering Jove; 

'Fo deepeſt hell with ſcorching lightning driven, 
Too late he own'd the ſtronger power of Heaven. 


The ſatyr Marſyas blew his boaſtful reed, 
And, Phebus, ſtrike, he cry'd, thy rival ſtrings. 


Stript of his ſkin, he mourns the impious deed, 


While round the bleeding trophy Pythius ſings. 


Rebb'd of her children, in eternal woe, 

In ſtreams eternal while her forrows flow, 
Sad Niobe laments the fatal hour, 
That urg'd her to provoke Latona's power. 


S 3 Thee, 
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Thee, Pallas, ſkill'd in every work divine, 
Fooliſh Arachne at the loom defy'd; 
Inceſſant thence ſhe draws the filmy twine, 

Memorial of her fond preſumptuous pride, 


4 
Taught by the vengeance of the gods above, 
Latona, Pallas, Pythian Phœbus, Jove, 
To mortals be this ſage inſtruction given, | 
That man, though bold, is not a match for 
« Heaven.“ Dance, ; 


Cho. O awful Gout, whoſe univerſal ay . 
The trembling nations of the earth obey, 
Our torments, gracious ſovereign, O aſſuage! 
Be ſhort our pangs, be moderate thy rage! 


Many, various, are the woes 
That this ſcene of life compoſe. 

Uſe with reconciling balm 

Can our throbbing ſorrows calm; 

Can our ſharpeſt pains beguile, 

And bid gouty wretches ſmile. 

Hence, companions of my care, 

Learn with patient hearts to bear, 

To expect with ſouls unmov'd 

Ills ye have already prov'd. 
| If ſeverer woes invade, 
| | | Heaven will grant you ſtrength and aid. 

Who, impatient of his pain, 

3 Bites, and gnaws, and ſhakes the chain, 
i Laughter he, and ſcorn ſhall move, 


| : Such is the decree of Jove. 
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on THE j 
ABUSE OF TRAVELLING, | 
E | 
IN IMITATION OF SPENSER. 


or THE ARGUMEN x. 
9 Archimage tempts the Red-Croſs Knight 
From love of Fairy land, 
| With ſhew of foreign pleaſures all, 

= The which he doth withſtand. 

W ISE was that Spartan Law-giver of old, 
Who rais'd on Virtue's baſe his well-built ſtate, 

Exiling from her walls barbaric gold, 
With all the miſchiefs that upon it wait, 
Corruption, luxury, and envious hate; 
And the diſtinctions proud of rich and poor, 
Which among brethren kindle foul debate, 
And teach Ambition, that to fame would ſoar, 


To the falſe lure of wealth her ſtooping wing to 
lower. 


II. 
Vet would Corruption ſoon have entrance found, 
And all his boaſted ſchemes eftſoon decay'd, 
Had not he caſt a powerful circle round, 
Which to a diſtance the arch felon fray'd 
8 8 4 | And 
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And ineffectual his foul engines made: 
This was, to weet, that politic command, 
Which from vain travel the young Spartan ſtay'd, 
Ne ſuffer'd him forſake his native land, 
To learn deceitful arts, and ſcience contraband. 
„ III. 
Vet had the ancient world her courts and ſchools; 
Great kings and courtiers civil and refin'd ; 
Great rabbins, deeply read in Wiſdom's rules, 
And all the arts that cultivate the mind, 
Embelliſh life, and poliſh human-kind. 
Such, Aſia, birth-place of proud monarchy, 
Such, elder Egypt, in thy kingdoms ſhin'd, 
Myſterious Ægypt, the rank nurſery 
Of ſuperſtitions fond, and learned vanity. 
f IV. 
But what accompliſhments, what arts polite, 
Did the young Spartan want, his deeds to grace, 
Whoſe manly virtues, and heroic ſpright, 
Check'd by no thought impure, no falſehood bate, 
With natural dignity might well outface 
'The glare of manners falfe, and mimic pride ? 
And wherefore ſhould they range from place to place, 
Who to their country's love ſo firm were ty'd, 
All homely as ſhe was, that for her oft they dy'd? 
V. 
And * ſooth it is (with reverence may ye hear. 
And honour due to paſſion ſo refin'd) | 
The ſtrong affection which true patriots bear 
'Fo their dear country, zealous is and blind, 
Truth. 


" 


And 
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And fond as is the love of womankind, 
So that they may not her defects eſpy, 
Ne other * paragone may ever find, 
But gazing on her with an awful eye 
And ſuperſtitious zeal, her learn to deify. 
| VI. 
And, like as is the faith unſound, untrue, 
Of him who, wandering aye from fair to fair, 
Conceiveth from each object paſſion new, 
Or from his heart quite drives the troublous care; 
So with the patriot -lover doth it fare, 
Who through the world delighting aye to rove, 
His country changeth with each change of air, 
Or weening the delights of all to prove, 
On none, or all alike, beſtows his vagrant love. 
| VII. 
+ Als doth corruption in a diſtant ſoil, 
With double force t aſſay the youthful heart, 
Expos'd ſuſpectleſs to the traitor's wile, 
Expos'd unwarn'd to Pleafure's poiſon'd dart, 
Expos'd unpractis'd in the world's wide mart, 
Where each one lies, impoſes, and betrays, 
Without a friend due counſel to impart, 
Without a parent's awe to rule his ways, 
Without the check of ſhame, or ſpur of public praiſe. 


* Rival, or one to compare with her. 


Moreover, beſides. I Aſſault. 
VIII. For- 
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* Forthy, falſe Archimago, traytor vile, 
Who burnt gainſt Fairy-land with ceaſeleſs ire. 
*Gan caſt with foreign pleaſures to beguile q 
Her faithful knight, and quench the heavenly fre 
That did his virtuous boſom aye inſpire J 
With zeal unfeigned for her ſervice true, 
And ſend him forth in chivalrous attire, 
Arm'd at all points adventures to purſue, | 

And wreak upon her foes his vowed vengeance due, | 


IX. 

So as he journeyed upon the way, 
Him ſoon the ſly enchaunter + over-hent, 
Clad like a fairy knight in armour gay, 
With painted ſhield, and ſpear right forward bert, 
In knightly f guiſe and ſhew of & hardiment, 
That aye prepared was for bloody fight. 
Whereat the || Elfin knight with ſpeeches gent 
Him firſt ſaluted, who, well as he might, 

Him fair ſalutes again, as ** ſeemeth courteous knight, 


X 


Then *gan he 4+ purpoſe frame of valiant deeds 
Atchiev'd by foreign knights of {7 proweſs great, 
| And mighty fame, which emulation breeds 
1 In virtuous breaſt, and kindleth martial heat; 


Therefore. + Overtook. r Faſhion. J Courage. 
| II Fairy. Beſeemeth. ff Diſcourſe, or argument. 
| | Might, valour. ” 
| of 
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Of arts and ſciences for warriour * meet, 

And knight that would in feats of arms excel, 

Or him, who + liefer chooſing calm retreat, 

With Peace and gentle Virtue aye would dwell, 

Who have their triumphs, like as hath Bellona fell, 
XI. _ 

Theſe, as he ſaid, beſeemed knight to know, 

And all be they in Fairy-lond y-taught, 

Where every art and all fair virtues grow; 

Yet various climes with various fruits are fraught, 
And ſuch in one hath full perfection t raught 
The which no ſkill may in another rear. 

So gloz'd th? enchaunter till he hath him brought 
Jo a huge rock, that clomb ſo high in air, 

That from it he & uneath the murmuring ſurge mote hear, 
an. 

Thence the ſalt wave beyond in proſpect wide 
A ſpacious plain the falſe enchaunter ſhow'd, 

With goodly caſtles deck'd on every fide, 

And filver ſtreams, that down the champain flow'd, 
And waſh'd the vineyards that beſide them ſtood, 
And groves of myrtle; als the lamp of day 
His orient beams diſplay'd withouten cloud, 

Which lightly on the gliſtening waters play, 
And tinge the caſtles, woods, and hills, with purple ray, 


bo Proper, fit. f Rather. Þ Reach'd. 5 Hardly. 
b e XIII. So 


* 
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So fair a landſcape charm'd the wondering knight; 


And eke the breath of morning freſh and ſweet 
Inſpir'd his jocund ſpirit with delight, 

And eaſe of heart for ſoft perſuaſion meet. 
Then him the traytor baſe *gan fair entreat, 
And from the rock as downward they deſcend, 
Of that bleſt lond his praiſes gan to repeat, 
Till he him moved hath with him to * wend; 
So to the end ſhore their haſty march they bend. 
XIV. 

There in a painted bark all trim and gay, 
Whoſe fails full glad embrac'd the wanton wind, 
There fat a ſtranger + wight in quaint array, 


That ſeem'd of various garbs t attone combin'd, 


Of Europe, Afric, eaſt and weſtern Inde. 
Als round about him many creatures ſtood, 
Of ſeveral nations and of divers kind, 


Apes, ſerpents, birds with human ſpeech endow'd, 
And monſters of the land, and wonders of the flood. 


He was to weet a mighty traveller, 

Who curioſity thereafter F hight 

And well he knew each coaſt and harbour fair, 
And every nation' $ latitude and kite, 5 


*To go. 1 Man or woman. + Together. 


Was called. 


And 
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And how to ſteer the wandering bark aright. 

go to him ftrait the falſe encounter bore, 

And with him likewiſe brought the red-croſs knight: 

Then fairly him beſought to waft them o'er; 
Swift flew the dauncing bark, and reach'd the adverſe 

| ſhore. | 

XVI. 

There when they landed were, them ran to greet 

A bevy bright of damſels gent and gay, 

Who with ſoft ſmiles, and ſalutation ſweet, 

And courteous violence would force them ſtay, 

And reſt them in their bower not far away ; 

Their bower that moſt luxuriouſly was * dight 

With all the dainties of air, earth, and ſea, 

All that mote pleaſe the taſte, and charm the ſight, 

The pleaſure of the board, and charm of beauty bright. 
E XVII. 

Als might he therein hear a mingled ſound 

Of feaſt and ſong and laughing jollity, 

That in the noiſe was all diſtinction drown'd 

Of graver ſenſe, or muſic's harmony, 

Yet were there ſome in that blithe company 

That aptly could diſcourſe of virtuous lore, 

Of manners, wiſdom, and ſound policy; _ 

Yet + nould they often ope their ſacred ſtore, 
Ne might their voice be heard mid riot and uproar. 


* Adorned, ſet forth. Would not. 
XVIII. Thereto 
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Thereto the joys of idleneſs and love, 
And luxury, that beſots the nobleſt mind, 
And cuſtom prevalent at diſtance drove 
All ſenſe and reliſh of a higher kind, 
Whereby the ſoul to virtue is refin'd. 
Inſtead whereof the arts of ſlavery 

Were taught, of ſlavery perverſe and blind, 
That vainly boaſts her native liberty, 


Vet wears the chains of pride, of luſt, and gluttony. 


XIX. 
Of which the red-croſs knight right well aware, 
Would in no wiſe agree with them to go, 
Albeit with courtly glee their leader fair, 
* Hight Politeſſa, him did kindly woo. 
But all was falſe pretence, and hollow ſhow, 


| f A 
Falſe as the flowers which to their breaſts they ty'd, | ” 
. ö 0 

Or thoſe which ſeemed in their cheeks to glow, T 
For both were falſe, and not by Nature dy'd, | . 
Falſe rivals of the ſpring, and beauty's roſy pride. | T 
XX. In 

Then from behind has ſtraightway *gan advaunce = 4 
An uncouth ſtripling quaintly habited, T 
As for ſome revel maſk, or antic daunce, | Dee 


All chequer'd o'er with yellow, blue, and red; 
Als in a vizor black he ſhrouds his head, 


be Called, 
; The 
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The which he toſſed to and fro amain, 
And + eft his lathy falchion brandiſhed, 
As if he meant fierce battle to t darrain, 
And like a wanton ape eft ſkip'd he on the plain. 
Ts XXI. 
And eft about him ſkip'd a gaudy throng 
Of youthful gallants, frolic, trim, and gay, 
Chanting in careleſs notes their amorous ſong, 
Match'd with like careleſs gueſts, like amorous play. 
Als were they gorgeous, dreſs'd in rich array, 
And well accepted of that female train, 
Whoſe hearts to joy and mirth devoted aye, 
Each proffer'd love receive without diſdain, 
And part without regret from each late favour'd ſwain. 
XXIL. 
And now they do accord in wanton daunce 
To join their hands upon the flowery plain ; 
The whiles with amorous leer and eyes aſkaunce 
Each damſel fires with love her glowing ſwain; 
Till, all impatient of the tickling pain, 
In ſudden laughter forth at once they break, 
And ending fo their daunce, each tender twain 
To ſhady bowers forthwith themſelves betake, 
Deep hid in myrtle groves, beſide a ſilver lake. 
XXIII. 
Thereat the red-croſs knight was much enmov'd, 
And 'gan his heart with indignation ſwell, | 
To view in forms ſo made to be beloy'd, 
Ne faith, ne truth, ne heavenly virtue dwell; 


7 Often. 4 Attempt. 
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But luſt inſtead, and falſehood, child of hell; 
And glutton ſloth, and love of gay attire: 

And ſooth to ſay, them well could parallel 
Their luſty * paramours in vain deſire; 

Well fitted to each dame was every gallant ſquire. 


XXIV. 
Yet when their fovereign calls them forth to arms, 


Their ſovereign, whoſe + beheſts they moſt revere, 


Right wiſely can they menage war's alarms, 

And wield with valour great the martial ſpear, 

So that their name 1s dreaded far and near. 

Oh! that for liberty they ſo did fight! 

Then need not fairy-land their proweſs fear, 

Ne give in charge to her adventurous knight 

'Their friendſhip to beware, and ones, ſleight. 
XXV. | 

But not for liberty they wagen war, 

But ſolely to f aggrate their mighty lord, 

For whom their deareſt blood they || nillen ſpare, 

When ſo him liſteth draw the conquering ſword; 

So is that idol vain of them ador'd, 

Who ne with might beyond his meaneſt thrall 

Endued, ne with ſuperior wiſdom ſtor'd, 

Sees at his feet proſtrated millions fall, 

And with * dread obey his princely call. 
XXVI. 

Thereto ſo high and ſtately was his port, 

That all the petty kings him ſore envy'd, 

And would him imitate in any fort, 

With all the mimic pageantry of pride, 


Lovers. + Commands, f Pleaſe. } Will not. 


And 


. 


nd 
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And worſhip'd be like him, and deify'd, 
Of courtly ſycophants and * caitifs vile, 
Who to thoſe ſervices themſelves apply'd, 
And in that ſchool of ſervitude erewhile 
Had learn'd to bow, and grin, and flatter, and beguile. 
XXVII. 
For to that ſeminary of faſhions vain 
The rich and noble from all parts repair, 
Where grown enamour'd of the gaudy train, 
And, courteous haviour-gent and debonair, 
They caſt to imitate ſuch. ſemblaunce fair; 
And, deeming meanly of their native lond, 
Their own rough virtues they diſdain to wear, 
And back returning dreſt by foreign hond, 
Ne other matter care, ne other underitond. 
XXVIII. 
Wherefore th' enchaunter vile, who ſore was griev'd 
Jo ſee the knight reject thoſe damſels gay, 
Wherewith he thought him ſure to have deceiv'd, 
Was minded to that court him to convey, 
And daze his eyen with majeſty's bright ray: 
So to a ſtately caſtle he him brought, 
Which in the midſt of a great garden lay, 
And wiſely was by cunning eraftsmen wrought, 
And with all riches deck'd ſurpaſſing human thought. 
EE 
There underneath a ſumptuous canopy, 
That with bright ore and diamonds glitter'd far, 
Sate the ſwoln form of royal + ſurquedry, 
And deem'd itſelf allgates ſome creature rare, 


* Scoundrels. T Pride. I By all means, omnino. 
Yor, LY 11: T While 
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While its own haughty ftate it mote compare 
With the baſe countenance of the vaſſal fry, 
That ſeem'd to have nor eye, nor tongue, nor ear; 
Ne any ſenſe, ne any faculty, 
That did not to his throne owe ſervile miniſtry, 


XXX, 


Yet wiſt he not that half that homage low 
Was at a wizard's ſhrine in private pay'd, 

The which conducted all that goodly ſhow, 

And as he liſt th' imperial puppet play'd, 

By ſecret ſprings and wheels right wiſely made, 

'That he the ſubtle wires mote not * avize, 

But deem in ſooth that all he did or ſaid, 

From his own motion and free grace did riſe, 
And that he juſtly hight immortal, great, and wiſe, 


XXXI. 


And eke to each of that ſame gilded train, 
That meekly round that lordly throne did ſtand, 
Was by that wizard ty'd a magic chain, 
Whereby their actions all he mote command, 
And rule with hidden influence the land. 
Yet to his lord he outwardly did bend, 

And thoſe ſame magic chains within his hand 
Did ſeem to place, albeit by the end 


He held them faſt, that none them from his gripe mote 


rend. 


* Diſcover, perceive. 
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XXXII. He 
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X XXII. 
He was to weet an old and wrinkled mage, 
Deep read in all the arts of policy, 
And from experience grown ſo crafty ſage, 
That none his ſecret counſels mote deſcry, 
Ne ſearch the mines of his deep ſubtlety. 
Thereto fair peace he lov'd and cheriſhed ; 
And traffic did promote and induſtry, 
Whereby the vulgar were in quiet fed, 
And the proud lords in eaſe and plenty wallowed. 
XXXIII. 
Tak all the gorgeous ſplendor of the court, 
Sith the ſole buſineſs of the rich and great, 
Was to that hope- built temple to reſort, | 
And round their earthly god in glory wait, 
Who, with their pride to ſwell his royal ſtate, 
Did pour large ſums of gold on every one, 
Brought him by harpies fell, him to aggrate, 
And torn from peaſants vile, beneath the throne 
Who lay deep ſunk in earth, and inwardly did groan.” 
XXXIV. 
Behold, ſays Archimage, the envy'd height 
Of human grandeur to the gods ally'd ! 
Behold yon ſun of power, whoſe glorious light, 
O'er this rejoicing land out-beaming wide, 
Calls up thoſe princely flowers on every fide; 
Which like the painted daughters of the plain 
Ne toil, ne ſpin, ne ſtain their ſilken pride 
With care, or ſorrow, fith withouten pain, 
Them in eternal joy thoſe heavenly beams maintain. 
Sine. 


T 2 XXVXVV. Them 
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Them morn and evening joy eternal greets, 

And for them thoufands and ten thouſands “ moi, 

Gathering from land and ocean honied ſweets 

For them, who in ſoft indolence the while 

And ſlumbering peace enjoy the luſcious ſpoil; 

And as they view around the careful bees 

+ Foreſpent with labour and inceſſant toil, 

With the ſweet contraſt learn themſelves to pleaſe, 

And heighten by compare the luxury of caſe. 
XXXVI. 

Ungenerous man, quoth then the fairy knight, 

That can rejoice to ſee another's woe 

And thou, unworthy of that glory bright, 

Wherewith the gods have deck'd thy princely brow, 

That doth on ſloth and gluttony beſtow 

The hard-earn'd fruits of induſtry and pain, 

And to the dogs the labourer's morſel throw, 

Unmindful of the hand that ſow'd the grain, 


The poor earth-trodden root of all thy greatneſs vain, _ | 


XXXVII. 
Oh foul abuſe of ſacred majeſty, 
That boaſteth her fair ſelf from heaven y- ſprong 
Where are the marks ot thy divinity ? 
Truth, mercy, juſtice ſleady, bold and ſtrong, 
To aid the meek, and curb oppreſſive wrong ? 
Where is the care and love of public good, 
That to the people's father doth belong? 
Where the vice-gerent of that bounteous God, 
* Who bids diſpenſe to all, what he for all beſtow'd? 
® Work hard. / Quite ſpent. 


XXXVIII. Dwell'ſt 
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XXXVIII. 

Dwell'ſt thou not rather, like the prince of hell, 

In Pandemonium full of ugly fiends ? 
Diſſimulation, diſcord, malice fell, 

Reckleſs ambition, that right onward * wends, 

Though his wild march o'erthrow both fame and 

friends, 

And virtue and his country; crooked guile, 

Obliquely creeping to his treacherous ends, 

And flattery, curs'd aſſaſſin, who the while 
He holds the marderous knife, can fawn, and kifs, and 

ſmile. | 


| 

U 

0 
WAL 


i 


XXXIX, 
Then 'gan he ſtrait unvail the mirrour bright, 
The which fair + Una gave him heretofore, 
Ere he as yet, with f Paynim foe to fight, 
For foreign land had left his native ſhore. 
This in his careful breaſt he always bore, 
And on it oft would caſt his wary eye; 
For it by magic framed was of yore, 
So that no falſhood mote it well abye, 
But it was plainly ſeen, or fearfully did fly. 
> © 
This on that gay aſſembly did he turn, 
And ſaw confounded quite the gaudy ſcene; 
Saw the cloſe fire that inwardly did burn, 
And waſte the throbbing heart with ſecret || teen; , 


* Goes. | | 
+ Una in Spenſer repreſents Truth, ſee B. 1. Fairy Queen. 
＋ Heathen, the uſual enemy of Knight-errants in Spenter. 
Pain, anguith, 

I 23 Saw 
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Saw baſe dependence in the haughty mien 80 
Of lords and princes; ſaw the magic chain 4 J 
That each did wear, but deem'd he wore unſeen, ] A 

The whiles with count'naunce glad he hid his pain, : Y 

And homage did require from each poor lowly ſwain. f Still 


' XLE 

And though to that old mage they louted down, 

Yet did they dearly wilh for his decay : 

Als trembled he, and aye upon the throne 

Of his great lord his tottering ſteps did ſtay, 
And oft behind him ſkulk'd for great diſmay ; 

Als ſhook the throne, when ſo the villain crew, 
That underneath oppreſs'd and groveling lay, 

Impatient of the grievous burthen grew, 
And loudly for redreſs and liberty did ſue. 

XLII. 

There mote he likewiſe ſee a ribbald train 

Of dancers, broiderers, ſlaves of luxury, 

Who caſt o'er all thoſe lords and ladies vain 

A veil of ſemblaunce fair, and richeſt dye, 

That none their inward baſeneſs mote deſcry. 

But nought was hidden from that mirrour bright. 

Which when falſe Archimago *gan eſpy, 

He feared for himſelf, and warn'd the knight 
From ſo deteſted place to maken ſpeedy flight. 

TT XLIII. 

So on he paſſed, till he comen hath 

To a ſmall river, that full flow did glide, 

As it uneath mote find its watry path 


For Rones and rubbiſh, that did choak its tide, ; 
| 0 
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So lay the mouldering piles on every ſide, 
Seem'd there a goodly city once had been, 
Albeit now fallen were her royal pride, 
= Yet mote her auncient greatneſs ſtill be ſeen, 
W till from her ruins prov'd the world's imperial yore 
XLIV. 
For the rich ſpoil of all the continents, 
The boaſt of art and nature there was brought, 
Corinthian braſs, Agyptian monuments, 
With hieroglyphic ſculptures all mwrought, 
And Parian marbles, by Greek artiſts taught 
To counterfeit the forms of heroes old, 
And ſet before the eye of ſober thought 
Lycurgus, Homer, and Alcides bold. 
All cheſe and many more that may not here be told. 
XLV. 
There in the middeſt of a ruin'd pile, 
That ſeem'd a theatre of circuit vaſt, 
Where thouſands might be ſeated, he erewhile 
Diſcover'd hath an uncouth trophy plac'd; 
Seem'd a huge heap of ſtone together caſt 
In nice diſorder and wild ſymmetry, 
Urns, broken freezes, ſtatues half defac'd, 
And pedeſtals with antique imagery 
Emboſs'd, and pillars huge of coſtly porphyry. 
XLVI. 
Aloft on this ſtrange baſis was * ypight 
With girlonds gay adorn'd a golden chair, 
In which aye ſmiling with ſelf-bred delight, 
In careleſs pride reclin'd a lady fair, 
| * Placed. 
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And to ſoft muſic lent her idle ear; 
The which with pleaſure fo did her enthral, 
That for aught elſe ſhe had but little care, 
For wealth, or fame, or honour feminal, 

Or gentle love, ſole king of pleaſures natural, 


XALYH. -: 

Als by her fide, in richeſt robes array'd, MM 2: 
An eunuch fate, of viſage pale and dead, f 1 
Unſeemly paramour for royal maid ! ou 
Yet him ſhe courted oft and honoured, b A 
And oft would by her place in princely “ ſted, _ x" 
Though from the dregs of earth he ſpringen were, NN 
And oft with regal crowns ſhe deck'd his head, A 
And oft, to ſooth her vain and fooliſh ear, b * 
She bade him the great names of mighty + Keſars bear, yet 

„ XLVIII. 
Thereto herſelf a pompous title bore, F 
For ſhe was vain of her great aunceſtry, 1 
But vainer ſtill of that prodigious ſtore \ 
Of arts and learning, which ſhe vaunts to he | 
In the rich archives of her treaſury. / 
Theſe ſhe to ſtrangers oftentimes would ſhew, = 
With grave demean and ſolemn vanity, 
'Then proudly claim as to her merit due, 
The venerable praiſe and title of Vertd. To 


XLIX. 
Vertu ſhe was t yclept, and held her court 
Wich outward ſhews of pomp and majeſty, 
To which natheleſs few others did reſort, 
But men of baſe and vulgar induſtry. 


% Seat or place, + Emperors, f Called or named. 
ER, Or 
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Or ſuch perdy as of them cozen'd be, 
Mimes, fidlers, pipers, eunuchs ſqueaking fine, 
painters and builders, ſons of maſonry, 
Who well could meaſure with the rule and line, 
And all the orders five right craftily define. 
| bs” 
But other {kill of cunning architect, 
How to contrive the houſe for dwelling beſt, 
With felf-ſufficient ſcorn they wont neglect, 
As correſponding with their purpoſe leaſt; 
And herein be they copied of the reſt, 
Who aye pretending love of ſcience fair, 
And generous purpole to adorn the breaſt 
With liberal arts, to Vertd's court repair, 
Yet nought but tunes and names, and coins away do bear. 
LI. 
For long, to viſit her once-honour'd ſeat 
The ſtudions ſons of learning have forbore: 
Who whilom thither ran with pilgrim feet 
Her venerable reliques to adore | 
And load their boſom with the ſacred ſtore, 
Whereof the world large treaſure yet enjoys. 
But * ſithence ſhe declin'd from wiſdom's lore, 
They left her to diſplay her pompous toys 
To virtuoſt vain, and wonder-gaping boys. 
„ I. II. 
Forthy to her a numerous train doth + long 
Of uſhers in her court well practiſed, 
Who aye about the monied ſtranger throng, 
Offering with ſhews of courteous 1 bountihed 
Since. + Belong. 1 Good-nature or civility. 
185 Him 
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Him through the rich apartments all to lead, 

And ſhew him all the wonders of her ſtate, 

Whoſe names and price they wiſely can * areed, 

And tell-of coins of old and modern date, 

And pictures falſe and true right well diſcriminate, 
LIII. | 

Als are they named after him, whoſe tongue 

Shook the dictator in his curule chair, 

And thundering through the Roman ſenate, rung 

His bold Philippicks 1 in Antonius' ear; 

Which when the Fairy heard, he ſigh'd full dear, 

And, caſting round his quick diſcerning eye, 

At every + deal he dropt a manly tear, 

As he the ſtately buildings mote deſcry, 


Baths, theatres, and fanes, in mouldering fragments lie, | 


LIV. 
And, oh! imperial city ! then he ſaid, 
How art thou tumbled from thine Alpine throne ! 
| Whereon, like Jove on high Olympus? head, 
Thou ſittedſt erſt unequal'd and alone, 
And madeſt through the world thy greatneſs known: 
While from the weſtern iſles, to Indus' ſhore, 
From ſeven-mouth'd Nilus, to the frozen Don, 
Thy dradded bolts the ſtrong-pounc'd eagle bore, 
And taught the nations round thy faſces to adore. 


* Relate or declare. Theſe under ſort of antiquaries 
who go about with ſtrangers to ſhew them the anti- 


quities, &. of Rome, are called Ciceroni. 


+ At every turn, every now and then. 
. LY. And 
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LV. 

And doth among thy reliques nought remain, 

No little portion of that haughty ſpright, 
Which made thee whilom ſcorn ſoft Pleaſure's chain, 
And in free Virtue place thy chief delight, 
Whereby through ages ſhone thy glory bright ? 
And is there nought remaining to confound 
Thoſe who, regardleſs of thy woeful plight, 
With idle wonder view thy ruins round, 

And without thought ſurvey thy memorable wound ? 

ha hs 

Ariſe, thou genuine Cicero, and declare 
That all theſe mighty ruins ſcatter'd wide 
The ſepulchres of Roman virtue were, | 
And trophies vaſt of luxury and pride, 

| Thoſe fell diſeaſes whereof Rome erſt dy'd. 
And do you then with vile mechanic thought 
Your courſe, ye ſons of Fairy, hither guide, 
That ye thoſe gay refinements may be taught, 

Which liberty's fair lond to ſhame and thraldom brought? 

VII. 

Let Rome thoſe vaſſal arts now meanly boaſt, 
Which to her vanquiſh'd thralls ſhe erſt reſign'd; 
Ye who enjoy that freedom ſhe has loſt, 
That great prerogative of human-kind, 
Cloſe to your hearts the precious jewel bind, 
And learn the rich poſſeſſion to maintain, 
Learn virtue, juſtice, conſtancy of mind, 
Not to be mov'd by fear or pleaſure's train; 

be theſe your arts, ye brave; theſe only are humane, 

” LVIIL As 
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LVIII. 
As he thus ſpake, th' enchaunter half aſham'd_ 
Wiſt not what fitting anſwer to deviſe, 
Als was his caitive heart well-nigh inflam'd, 
By that ſame knight ſo virtuous, brave, and wiſe, 
'That long he doubts him farther to entice. 
But he was harden'd and remorſeleſs grown, 
Through practice old of villainy and vice; 
So to his former wiles he turns him ſoon, 
As in another place hereafter ſhall be ſhown. 
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TT 
Written in Imitation of the Style and Manner of 


8 PENSER S FAIRY QUEEN. 


INSCRIBED TO LADY LANGHAM, 


Widow of Sir JohN LAN OGHAM, Baronet, 


« Unum ſtudium vert liberale eſt, quod hberum facit. 


Hoc ſapientiæ ſtudium eſt, ſublime, forte, mag- 
« nanimum: cxtera puſilla & puerilia ſunt.—Plus 
« ſcire velle quam fit fatis intemperantiæ genus eſt. 
« Quid, qudd ifta liberalium artium conſectatio 
« moleſtos, verboſos, intempeſtivos, ſibi placentes 


facit, & ideo non dicentes neceſſaria, quia ſu- 
* pervacua didicerunt.“ 8M. Ep. 88. 


O GOODLY diſcipline ! from heaven y-ſprong! 


Parent of Science, queen of Arts refin'd ! 
To whom the Graces, and the Nine belong : 
O! bid thoſe Graces, in fair chorus join'd 
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With each bright virtue that adorns the mind! 

O bid the Muſes, thine harmonious train, 
Who by thy aid erſt humaniz'd mankind, 
Inſpire, direct, and moralize the ſtrain, 

That doth eſſay to teach thy treaſures how to gain! 


And thou, whoſe pious and maternal care, 

The ſubſtitute of heavenly Providence, 

With tendereſt love my orphan life did rear, 
And train me up to manly ſtrength and ſenſe; 
With mildeſt awe, and virtuous influence, 
Directing my unpractis'd wayward feet 
To the ſmooth walks of Truth and Innocence; 
Where Happineſs heart-felt, Contentment ſweet, 

Philoſophy divine, aye hold their bleſt retreat. 

Thou, moſt belov'd, moſt honour'd, moſt rever'd! 

Accept this verſe, to thy large merit due ! 

And blame me not, if, by each tye endear'd, 

Of nature, gratitude, and friendſhip true, 

The whiles this moral theſis I purſue, | 

And trace the plan of goodly * Nurture o'er, 

I bring thy modeſt virtues into view; 

And proudly boaſt that from thy precious ſtore, 
Which erſt enrich'd my heart, I drew this ſacred lore. 
And thus, I ween, thus ſhall I beſt repay 

The valued gifts, thy careful love beſtow'd; 

If, imitating thee, well as I may, 
I labour to diffuſe th important good, 


Til 


* Nurture, Education. 
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Till this great truth by all be underſtood, 
« That all the pious duties which we owe, 


Our parents, friends, our country and our God; 
« The ſeeds of every virtue here below, 
« From diſcipline alone, and early culture, grow.“ 


CANT 1 
ARG. Uu m R N 1. 


The Knight, as to * Pzdia's houſe 
He his young ſon conveys, 

Is ſtaid by Cuſtom; with him fights, 
And his vain pride diſdays. 


] I. 
A Gentle Knight there was, whoſe noble deeds 
O'er Fairy land by Fame were blazon'd round: 
For warhke enterprize, and ſage + areeds 
Among the chief alike was he renown'd ; 
Whence with the marks of higheſt honours crown'd 
By Gloriana, in domeſtic peace, 
That port, to which the wiſe are ever bound, 
ore, MM He anchor'd was, and chang'd the toſſing ſeas 
Of buſtling buſy life, for calm ſequeſter'd eaſe. 


* Pzdia is a Greek word, ſignifying education. 
Areeds, counſels, 
II. There 


EF 
| IT. 
There in domeſtic virtue rich and great 
As erft in public, mid his wide domain, 
Long in primeval patriarchal ſtate, 
The lord, the judge, the father of the plain, 
He dwelt; and with him, in the golden chain 
Of wedded faith y-link'd, a matron ſage 
Aye dwelt ; ſweet partner of his joy and pain, 
Sweet charmer of his youth, friend of his age, 
Skill'd to improve his bliſs, his ſorrows to aſſuage. 
III. 
From this fair union, not of ſordid gain, 
But merit ſimilar and mutual love, 
True ſource of lineal virtue, ſprung a train 
Of youths and virgins ; like the beauteous grove, 
Which round the temple of Olympick Jove, 
. Begirt with youthful bloom the * parent tree, 
The ſacred olive; whence old Elis wove 
Her verdant crowns of peaceful victory, 
The + gucrdons of bold ſtrength and ſwift , 
IV. 
So round their noble parents goodly roſe 
Theſe generous ſcyons: they with watchful care 
Still, as the ſwelling paſſions gan diſcloſe 
The buds of future virtues, did prepare 


Parent tree, the ſacred olive.) This tree grew it 
che Altis, or ſacred grove of Olympick Jupiter at Olympia, 
having, as the Eleans pretended, been originally planted 
there by Hercules. It was eſteemed ſacred, and from that 
were taken the Olympick crowns, 


ft Guerdons, rewards. | 
With 
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With prudent culture the young ſhoots to rear : 
And aye in this endearing pious toil 
They by a * palmer ſage inſtructed were, 
Who from deep thought and ſtudious ſearch erewhile 
Had learnt to mend the heart, and till the human ſoil. 
, V. 
For by celeſtial Wiſdom whilom led 
Through all th' apartments of th' immortal mind, 
He view'd the ſecret ſtores, and mark'd the + ſted 
To judgment, wit, and memory aſſign'd; 
And how ſenſation and reflection join'd 
Io fill with images her darkſome grotte, 
Where, variouſly disjointed or combin'd, 
As reaſon, fancy, or opinion wrought, 
Their various maſks they play'd, and fed her penſive 
thought. 
VI. 
t Alſe through the fields of Science had he ſtray'd 
With eager ſearch, and ſent his piercing eye 
| Through each learn'd ſchool, each philoſophic ſhade, 
1 Where Truth and Virtue erſt were deem'd to lie; 
If haply the fair vagrants he & mote ſpy, 
Or hear the muſic of their charming lore : 
But all unable there to ſatisfy 
His curious ſoul, he turn'd him to explore 
The ſacred writ of Faith; to learn, believe, adore. 


* Palmer, pilgrim. The perſon here ſignified is Mr. 


* Locke, characterized by his works. 
chat + Sted, place, ſtation. + Alſe, alſo, further. 


| | Mote, might. 
Von DYE, U VII. Thence 
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VII. 
Thence foe profeſs'd of Falſhood and Deceit, 
Thoſe fly artificers of tyranny, 
Aye holding up before uncertain feet 
His faithful light to Knowledge, Liberty, 
Mankind he led, to civil policy, 
And mild Religion's charitable law; 
That, fram'd by Mercy and Benignity 
The perſecuting ſword forbids to draw, 
And free-created ſouls with penal terrours awe. 


VIII. 


+ Ne with the glorious gifts elate and vain 

Lock'd he his wiſdom up in churliſh pride; 

But, ſtooping from his height, would even deign 

'The feeble ſteps of Infancy to guide. 

Eternal glory him therefore betide, 

Let every generous youth his praiſe proclaim; 

Who, wandering through the world's rude foreſt 
wide, 

By him hath been y-taught his courſe to frame 

To Virtue's ſweet abodes, and heaven-aſpiring Fame 


IX. 


For this the Fairy Knight with anxious thought, 

And fond paternal care, his counſel pray'd; 

And him of gentleſt courteſy beſought N 
His guidance to vouchſafe and friendly aid; 


4 Aye, 1 Ne, nor. The 


3 


Arti . apt 


The while his tender offspring he convey'd, 
Through devious paths to that ſecure retreat; 
Where ſage Pædia, with each tuneful maid, 
On a wide mount had fix'd her rural ſeat, 


Mid flowery gardens plac'd, untrod by vulgar feet. 


X. 
And now forth-pacing with his blooming heir, 
And that ſame virtuous palmer them to guide; 
Arm'd all to point, and on a courſer fair 


V- mounted high, in military pride, 


His little train before he ſlow did ride. 

Him eke behind a gentle ſquire * enſues, 
With his young lord aye marching ſide by ſide, 
His counſellour and guard, in goodly + thews, 


Who well had been brought up, and nurs'd by every 


Muſe, 
XI. 

Thus as their pleaſing journey they purſued, 
With chearful argument beguiling pain: 
Ere long deſcending from an hill they view'd 
Beneath their eyes out · ſtretch'd a ſpacious plain. 
That fruitful ſnew'd, and apt for every grain, 
For paſtures, vines, and flowers; while Nature fair 
Sweet-ſmiling all around with countenance | fain 
Seem'd to demand the tiller's art and care, 


Her wildneſs to correct, her laviſh waſte repair. 


* Enſues, follows. + Thews, manners. 
J Fain, earneſt, eager. | 
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XII. 
Right good, I ween, and bounteous was the ſoil, 
Aye wont in happy ſeaſon to repay 
With tenfold uſury the peaſant's toil, 
But now *twas ruin all, and wild decay; 
UntilPd the garden and the fallow lay, 
The ſheep ſhorne down with barren * brakes o'er- 
grown = 

The whiles the merry peaſants ſport and play, 

All as the public evil were unknown, 
Or every public care from every breaſt was flown, 


XIII. 


Aſtoniſn'd at a ſcene at once ſo fair 

And ſo deform'd ; with wonder and delight 

At man's negle&, and Nature's bounty rare, 

In ſtudious thought a while the Fairy Knight 
Bent on that goodly lond his eager ſight : 

Then forward ruſh'd, impatient to deſcry 

What towns and caſtles there-in were + empight; 
For towns him feem'd, and caſtles he did ſpy, 
As to th? horizon round he ſtretch'd his roaming eye. 


XIV. 


Nor long way had they travell'd, ere they came 
To a wide ſtream, that with tumultuous roar 
Amongſt rude rocks its winding courſe did frame. 
Black was the wave and ſordid, cover'd o'er 


» Brakes, br lars. : 4 Lond, land. 
+ Empight, placed. _ 
| with 
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With angry foam, and ſtain'd with infants? gore. 
Thereto along th' unlovely margin ſtood 
A birchen grove that, waving from the ſhore, 
Aye caſt upon the tide its falling bud, 

And with its bitter juice empoiſon'd all the flood. 


XV. 

Right in the centre of the vale empight, 

Not diſtant far a forked mountain roſe; 
In outward form preſenting to the fight 

That fam'd Parnaſſian hill, on whoſe fair brows 
The Nine Aonian Siſters wont repoſe ; 

Liſtening to ſweet Caſtalia's ſounding ftream, _ 
Which through the plains of Cirrha murmuring flows, 
But this to that compar'd mote juſtly ſeem 

Ne fitting haunt for gods, ne worthy man's eſteem. 


XVI. 


For this nor founded deep, nor fpredden wide, 

Nor high up-rais'd above the level plain, 

By tolling art through tedious years applied, 
From various parts compil'd with ſtudious pain, 
Was * erit up-thrown; if ſo it mote attain, 

Like that poetic mountain, to be + hight 

The noble ſeat of Learning's goodly train. 

Thereto, the more to captivate the fight, 

It like a garden fair moſt curiouſly was f dight. 


* Erſt, formerly. 7 Hight, called, named, 
4 Dight, dreſt. | : 
U 3 XVII. In 
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XVII. 
In figur'd plots with leafy walls inclos'd, 
By meaſure and by rule it was out-lay'd; 
With ſymmetry ſo regular diſpos'd, 
That plot to plot Kill anſwer'd, ſhade to ſhade; 
Each correſpondent twain alike array'd 
With like embelliſhments of plants and flowers, 
Of ſtatues, vaſes, ſpouting founts, that play'd 
Through ſhells of Tritons their aſcending ſhowers, 
And labyrinths involv'd, and trelice-woven bowers. 


XVIII. 

There hkewiſe mote be ſeen on every fide 

The yew obedient to the planter's will, 

And ſhapely box of all their branching pride 
Ungently ſhorne, and with prepoſterous ſkill 

To various beaſts and birds of ſundry quill 
Transform'd, and human ſhapes of monſtrous ſize; 
Huge as that giant-race, who, hill on hull 
High-heaping, ſought with impious vain * emprize, 
Deſpite of thundering Jove, to ſcale the ſteepy ſkies. 


XIX. 


Alſe other wonders of the ſportive ſhears 

Fair Nature miſ-adorning there were found : 
Globes, ſpiral columns, pyramids and piers 
With ſprouting urns and budding ſtatues crown'd 


* Emprize, enterprize, attempt, 
Aud 
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Aud horizontal dials on the ground 
In living box by cunning artiſts trac'd ; 
And gallies trim, on no long voyage bound, 
But by their roots there ever anchor'd faſt, 
All were their bellying ſails out-ſpread to every blaſt. 


XX. 
O'er all appear'd the mountain's forked brows 
With terraſſes on terraſſes up-thrown; 
And all along arrang'd in order'd rows, 
And viſto's broad, the velvet ſlopes adown 
The ever-verdant trees of Daphne ſhone. 
But, aliens to the clime, and brought of old 
From Latian plains, and Grecian Helicon, 
They ſhrunk and languiſh'd in a foreign mold, 

By changeful Summers ſtarv'd, and pinch'd by Win. 
ter's cold. 
XXI. 


Amid this verdant grove with ſolemn ſtate, 
On golden thrones of antique form reclin'd, 
In mimic majeſty Nine Virgins ſate, 
In features various, as unlike in mind: 
Alſe boaſted they themſelves of heavenly kind, 
And to the ſweet Parnaſſian Nymphs allied; 
Thence round their brows the Delphic bay they twin'd, 
And matching with high names their apiſh pride, 
O'er every learned ſchool aye claim'd they to preſide. 


* All, uſed frequently by the old Engliſh Poets for 
although, 
„ v4 XXII. In 
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+ ©: I | 
In antique garbs (for modern they diſdain'd) 
By Greek and Roman artiſts * whilom made, 
Of various woofs, and variouſly diſtain'd 
With tints of every hue, were they array'd ; 
And here and there ambitiouſly diſplay'd 

A purple ſhred of ſome rich robe, prepar'd 
Erſt by the Muſes or th* Aonian Maid, 

To deck great Tullius or the Mantuan Bard; 5 
Which o'er each motley veſt with uncouth ſplendor | 
glar'd, 


XXIII. 


And well their outward veſture did expreſs 

The bent and habit of their inward mind, 
Affecting Wiſdom's antiquated dreſs, 

And uſages by time caſt far behind. 

Thence, to the charms of younger ſcience blind, 
The cuſtoms, laws, the learning, arts and phraſe 
Of their own countries they with ſcorn declin'd ; 
Ne ſacred truth herſelf would they embrace, 
Unwarranted, unknown in their fore-fathers' days. 


XXIV. d 


Thus ever backward caſting their ſurvey ; 

To Rome's old ruins and the groves forlorn 

Of elder Athens, which in proſpect lay | 
$tretch'd out beneath the mountain, would they turn 


* Whilom, formerly. 


Taew 
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Their buſy ſearch, and o'er the rubbiſh mourn. 
Then, gathering up with ſuperſtitious care 

Each little ſcrap, however foul or torn, 

In grave harangues they boldy would declare, 
This Ennius, Varro; This the Stagarite did wear. 


XXV. 


Yet, under names of venerable ſound, 


While o'er the world they ſtretch'd their awful rod 


Through all the provinces of Learning own'd 
For teachers of whate'er 1s wiſe and good. 

Alſe from each region to their“ drad abode 
Came youth unnumber'd, crowding all to taſte 
The ſtreams of Science; which united flow'd 
Adown the mount, from nine rich ſources caſt; 
And to the vale below in one rude torrent paſs'd. 


XXVI. 


O'er every ſource, protectreſs of the ſtream, 
One of thoſe Virgin Siſters did preſide ; 

Who, dignifying with her noble name 
Hier proper flood, aye pour'd into the tide 
The heady vapours of ſcholaſtic pride 
Deſpotical and abject, bold and blind, 
Fierce in debate, and forward to decide; 
Vain love of praiſe, with adulation join'd, 
And diſingenuous ſcorn, and impotence of mind. 


* Drad, dreadful, 
XXVII. Ex- 
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| XXVII. 
Extending from the hill on every ſide, 
In circuit vaſt a verdant valley ſpread; 
Acroſs whoſe uniform flat boſom glide 
Ten thouſand ſtreams, in winding mazes led, 


By various ſluices from one common head; 
A turbid maſs of waters, vaſt, profound, 


Hight of Philology the lake; and fed / 
By that rude torrent, which with roaring ſound = \ 
Came tumbling from the hill, and flow'd the level 'V 
round. ( 
XXVII. f 
And every where this ſpacious valley o'er, 3 \ 
Faſt by each ſtream was ſeen a numerous throng . 
Of beardleſs ſtriplings to the birch-crown'd ſhore, int 
By nurſes, guardians, fathers, dragg'd along: q 
Who, helpleſs, meek, and innocent of wrong, 3 
Were torn reluctant from the tender fide = l 5 
Of their fond mothers, and by * faitours ſtrong, MI 


By power made inſolent, and hard by pride, 
Were driven with furious rage, and laſh'd into the tide: 


XXIX. 5 
On the rude bank with trembling feet they ſtood, 
And, caſting round their oft-reverted eyes, = 
If haply they mote *ſcape the hated flood, 80 
Fill'd all the plain with lamentable cries; 1 
* Faitour, doer, from faire, to do, and fait, deed, com- 
monly uſed by Spenſer in a bad ſenſe. 
But 
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But far away th' unheeding father flies, 
Conſtrain'd his ſtrong compunctions to repreſs; 
While cloſe behind, aſſuming the diſguiſe 
Of nurturing care, and ſmiling tenderneſs, 
With ſecret ſcourges arm'd, thoſe grieſly faitours preſs. 


XXX. 

As on the ſteepy margin of a brook, 
When the young ſun with flowery Maia rides: 
With innocent diſmay a bleating lock . 
Crowd back, affrighted at the rolling tides : 
The ſhepherd-ſwain at firſt exhorting chides 
Their * ſeely fear; at length impatient grown, 
With his rude crook he wounds their tender ſides; 
And, all regardleſs of their piteous moan, 

into the daſhing wave compels them furious down. 


XXXI. 


Thus urg'd by maſtering fear and dolorous + teen 

Into the current plung'd that infant crowd. 

Right piteous was the ſpectacle, I ween, 

Of tender ftriplings ſtain'd with tears and blood, 

Perforce conflicting with the bitter flood; 

And labouring to attain the diſtant ſhore, 
Where holding forth the gown of manhood ſtood 
The ſyren Liberty, and ever-more 
Solicited their hearts with her inchanting lore. 


5 Seely, ſimple. t Teen, pain, grief. 
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XXXII. 

Irkſome and long the paſſage was, perplex'd 
With rugged rocks on which the raving tide 
By ſudden burſts of angry tempeſts vex'd 
Oft daſh'd the youth, whoſe ſtrength mote ill abide | f 
With head up- lifted o'er the waves to ride. F 
Whence many wearied ere they had o'er-paſt 

The middle ſtream (for they in vain have tried) 
Again return'd “ aſtounded and aghaſt; 

Ne one regardful look would ever backward caſt, 


XXXIII 
Some, of a rugged, more enduring frame, 5 
Their toilſome courſe with patient pain purſued; | 
And, though with many a bruiſe and + muchel blame, 3 
Eft hanging on the rocks, and eft embrued 
Deep in the muddy ſtream, with hearts ſubdued 
And quail'd by labour, gain'd the ſhore at laſt, 
But in life's practic þ lear unſkilPd and rude, 
Forth in that forked hill they filent pac'd; 
Where hid in ſtudious ſhades their A hours ter | 
_ waſte, 


| XXXIV. 

Others of rich and noble lineage bred, 
Though with the crowd to paſs the flood conſtrain'd, | 
Yet ver the crags with fond indulgence led 
By hireling guides and in all depths ſuſtain'd, 

* Aſtounded, aſtoniſh'd, + Muchel, much; 

+ Lear, learning. | 

Skimm'd 


EDUCATION . 


Skimm'd lightly o'er the tide, undipt, unſtain'd, 
Save with the ſprinkling of the watery ſpray, 
And aye their proud prerogative maintain'd, 
Of ignorance and eaſe, and wanton play, 
Soft harbingers of vice, and premature decay. 
„ © © 4 © 
A few, alas, how few! by heaven's high will 
With ſabtle ſpirits endow'd and fſinews ſtrong, 
* Albe ſore + mated by the tempeſts ſhrill, 
That bellow'd fierce and rife the rocks among, 
By their own native vigour borne along 
Cut briſkly through the waves; and, forces new 
Gathering from toil, and ardor from the throng 
Of rival youths, outftript the labouring crew, 
And to the true 4 Parnaſſe and heaven-throng'd glory 
NEW» 


de 


ne, 


XXXVI 
Dire was the tumult, and from every ſhore 
Diſcordant echoes ſtruck the deafen'd ear, 
1 Heart-thrilling cries, with ſobs and || ſingults ſore 
ey . Short-interrupted, the imploring tear, 
| And furious ſtripes, and angry threats ſevere, 
Confus'dly mingled with the jarring ſound 
Of all the various ſpeeches that & while-ere 
On Shinar's wide- ſpread champain did aſtound 
'd, MW High Babel's builders vain, and their proud works 
| confound. 


* Albe, although. T Mated, amazed, ſcared. 
1 Parnaſſe, Parnaſſus. [| Singults, ſighs; 
y While- ere, formerly. 

24 XXXVII. Much 
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Much was the knight empaſſion'd at the ſcene, 
But more his blooming ſon, whoſe tender breaſt 
Empierced deep with ſympathizing teen. = 
On his pale cheek the ſigns of drad impreſs'd, BY 
And fill'd his eyes with tears, which ſore diftreſ;'g 
Up to his ſire he rais'd in mournful wiſe; | f 
Who with ſweet ſmiles paternal ſoon redreſs'd = 
His troublous thoughts, and clear'd each ſad ſurmiſe; 
Then turns his ready ſteed, and on his journey hies. 


XXXVIIL | 
But far he had not march'd ere he was ſtay d 
Buy a rude voice, that like th' united ſound 4 
Of ſhouting myriads, through the valley bray d, 
And ſhook the groves, the floods, and ſolid OI 2 1 A 
The diſtant hills rebellow'd all around. 3 
« Arreſt, Sir Knight, it cried, thy fond career, 
Nor with preſumptuous diſobedience wound 
« That aweful majeſty which all revere ! 1 
« In my commands, Sir Knight, the voice of nations | 
« hear! 8 g 


XXXIX. | 

Quick turn'd the Knight, and ſaw upon the plain 

Advancing tow'rds him with impetuous gait, | 

And viſage all inflam'd with fierce diſdain, | 

A monſtrous Giant, on whoſe brow elate 1 
Shone 
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Shone the bright enſign of imperial ſtate; 


Albeit lawful kingdom he had none; 
But laws and kingdoms wont he oft crea 
And oft'times over both erect his throne, 


te, 


While ſenates, prieſts and kings his * ſovran ſceptre 


Own. 


XL. 


Cuſtom he height; and aye in every land 


Uſurp'd dominion with deſpotic ſway 


O'er all he holds; and to his igh command 
Conſtrains even ſtubborn Nature to obey ; | 


Whom diſpoſſeſſing oft, he doth aſſay 


To govern in her right: and with a pace 

So ſoft and gentle doth he win his way, 

That ſhe unwares is caught in his embrace, 
And though deflower'd and thrall'd nought feels her 


foul diſgrace. 


XLI. 
For nurturing, even from their tendereſt 
The docile ſons of men withouten pain, 
By diſciplines and rules to every ſtage 


age, 


Of life accommodate, he doth them train 


Inſenſibly to wear and hug his chain. 

Alſe his beheſts or gentle or ſevere, 

Or good or noxious, rational or vain, 

He craftily perſuade them to revere, 
As inſtitutions ſage, and venerable lear. 


bo Sovran, for ſoyereign, 


XLII. Pro- 
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XLII. 
Protector therefore of that forked hill, 

And mighty patron of thoſe Siſters Nine, 

Who, there enthron'd, with many a copious rill E 

Feed the full ſtreams, that through the valley ſhine, y 

He deemed was; and aye with rites divine, f 

* Like thoſe, which Sparta's hardy race of yore 

Were wont perform at fell Diana's ſhrine, 1 

He doth conſtrain his vaſſals to adore : 

Perforce their ſacred names, and learn their ſacred lore. 

XLIII. 

And to the fairy Knight now drawing near, 

With voice terrific and imperious mien, 

(All was he wont leſs dreadful to appear, 

When known and practis'd then at diſtance ſeen) 

And kingly ſtretching forth his ſceptre ſheen, A © 

Him he commandeth, upon threaten'd pain 

Of his diſpleaſure high and vengeance keen, 

From his rebellious purpoſe to refrain, 

And all due honours pay to Learning”s reverend train. 

XLIV. 

So ſaying, and foreſtalling all reply, 

His peremptory hand without delay, 
As one who little car'd to juſtify 
His princely will, long us'd to boundleſs ſway, 


* The Lacedemonians, in order to make their children 
hardy, and endure pain with conſtancy and courage, | 
were accuſtomed to cauſe them to be ſcourged very ſeverely. 

And I myſelf (ſays Plutarch, in his life of Lycurgus) have 
ſeen ſeveral of them endure whipping to death, at the foot 


of the altar of Diana, ſurnamed Orthia, 
Upon 
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Upon the Fairy Youth with great diſmay 

1n every quaking limb convuls'd, he lay'd : 
And proudly ſtalking o'er the verdant * lay, 
Him to thoſe ſcientific ſtreams convey'd, 


With many his young compeers therein to be + embay'd, 


XLV. end 
The Knight his tender ſon's diſtreſsful 4 ſtour 
Perceiving, ſwift to his aſſiſtance flew : 
Ne vainly ſtay'd to deprecate that power, 
Which from ſubmiſſion aye more haughty grew, 
For that proud giant's force he wiſely knew, 
Not to be meanly dreaded, nor defy'd 
With raih preſumption; and with courage true, 
Rather than ſtep from Virtue's paths aſide, 

Oft had he ſingly. ſcorn'd his all-diſmaying pride. 
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XLVI. 


And now, diſdaining parle, his courſer hot 
He fiercely prick'd, and couch'd his vengeful ſpear; | 
Where-with the giant he ſo rudely ſmot, 
That him perforce conſtrain'd to || wend arrear. 
Who, much abaſh'd at ſuch rebuke ſevere, 
Yet his accuſtom'd pride recovering ſoon, 
Forth-with his maſly ſceptre gan up-rear; 
For other warlike weapon he had none, 
Ne other him behov'd to quell his boldeſt & fone. 


* Lay, mead, + Embay'd, bathed, dipt. 
＋ Stour, trouble, misfortune, &c. 
Wend arrear, move backwards. 9 Fone, foes. 


Vor. LVII. X XI. VII. With 
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XLVII. 
With that enormous mace the Fairy Knight 
So fore he * bet, that all his armour + bray'd, 
To pieces well- nigh riven with the might 
Of ſo tempeſtuous ftrokes ; but he was ftay'd, 
And ever with deliberate valour weigh'd 
'The ſudden changes of the doubtful fray ; 
From cautious prudence oft deriving aid, 
When force unequal did him hard aſſay: 


80 * from his ſteed he leapt upon the lay. 


XLVIII. 


Then n drawing forth his f trenchant bak, 
High o'er his head he held his fenceful ſhield; 
And warily forecaſting to evade 


F he giant's furious arm about him wheel'd, 


With reſtleſs ſteps aye traverſing the field. 

And ever as his foe's intemperate pride, 
Through rage defenceleſs, mote advantage yield, 
With his ſharp fword fo oft he did him || gride, 


That his gold-ſandal'd feet in crimſon floods were 470 


XLIX. 
His baſer parts he maim'd with many a wound; 


But far above his utmoſt reach were 5 pight 


The forts of Hife: ne never to confound 
With utter ruin, and aboliſh quite 


* Bet, beat. T Bray'd, reſounded. 
+ Trenchant, cutting. WW Gride, cut, hack; 


A poyer 


Wer 


A power ſo puiſſant by his ſingle might 
Did he preſume to hope: himſelf alone 


So reaſon mote not bluſh his ſovran rule to own. 


Vet“ nould he algates lower his haughty creſt ; 
As one unworthy of his princely care; 


Gan blow his ſhrilling horn; the blaſt was heard afar. 


Of every ſex and order, old and young; 


And felt his every wound with ſympathetic pain. 


I Fay, fairy, 


RE DB VEATT-I ON. * wp 


From lawleſs force to free, in bloody fight 
He ſtood ; content to bow to Cuſtom's throne, 


. 


So well he warded, and ſo fiercely preſs'd 
His foe, that weary vex'd he of the fray ; 


But maſking in contempt his ſore diſmay, 
Diſdainfully releas'd the trembling prey, 


Then proudly caſting on the warlike + fay 
A ſmile of ſcorn and pity, through the air 


LI. 
Eftſoons aſtoniſn'd at th* alarming ſound, 
The ſignal of diſtreſs and hoſtile wrong, 
Confus'dly trooing from all quarters round 
Came pouring o'er the plain a numerous throng 


The vaſſals of great Cuſtom's wide domain, 


Who, to his lore inur'd by uſage long, 
His every fummons heard with pleaſure fain, 


* Nould he algates, would not by any means. 
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LII. 

They, when their bleeding king they did behold, 
And ſaw an armed Knight him ſtanding near, 
Attended by that Palmer ſage and bold; 
Whoſe venturous ſearch of devious truth while-ere 
Spread through the realms of learning horrors drear, 
V ſeized were at firſt with terrors great; 
And in their boding hearts began to fear, 
Diſſention factious, controverſial hate, 
And innovations ftrange in Cuſtom's peaceful ſtate, 

II. 8 
But when they ſaw the Knight his fauchion ſheathe, 
And climbing to his ſteed march thence away, 
With all hoſtile train, they *gan to breathe 
With freer ſpirit, and with aſpe& gay 
Soon chac'd the gathering clouds of black affray. 
Alſe their great monarch, cheared with the view 
Of myriads, who confeſs his ſovran ſway, 
His ruffled pride began to plume anew 
And on his bugle clear a ſtrain of triumph blew. g 

1 | 

There- at the multitude, that ſtood around, f 
Sent up at once a univerſal roar 
Of boiſterous joy: the ſudden-burſting ſound, 
Like the exploſion of a warlike ſtore 
Of nitrous grain, th' afflicted * welkin tore. 
Then turning towards the Knight, with ſcoffings lewd, 
Heart-piercing inſults, and revilings ſore, 
Loud burſts of laughter vain, and hiſſes rude, 
As through the throng he paſs'd, his parting ſteps purſued, 


2 Welkin 3 ſky, 


WL 


LV. Alſe 
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LV. 
Alſe from that forked hill the boaſted ſeat 
Of ſtudious Peace and mild Philoſophy, 
Indignant murmurs mote be heard to threat, 
Muſtering their rage; eke baleful Infamy, 
Rouz'd from her den of baſe obſcurity 
By thoſe ſame Maidens Nine, began to ſound 
Her brazen trump of blackening obloquy : 
While Satire, with dark clouds encompaſt round, 


Sharp, fecret arrows ſhot, and aim'd his back to wound. 


LVI. 
but the brave Fairy Knight, no whit diſmay'd, 
Held on his peaceful journey o'er the plain 
With curious eye obſerving, as he ſtray'd 
Through the wide provinces of Cuſtom's reign, 


What mote afreſh admoniſh him remain 


Faſt by his virtuous purpoſe ; all around 
So many objects mov'd his juſt diſdain ; 
Him ſeem'd that nothing ſerious, nothing ſound, 


In city, village, bower, or caſtle, mote be found. 


LVII. 
In village, city, caſtle, bower, and hall, 
Each ſex, each age, each order and degree, 
To vice and idle ſport abandon'd all, 
Kept one perpetual general jubilee. 


Ne ſuffer'd ought diſturb their merry glee; 
Ne ſenſe of private loſs, ne public woes, 


Reſtraint of law, religion's drad decree, 
Inteſtine deſolation, foreign foes, 


Nor heaven's tempeſtuous threats, norearth's convulſive 


throes. | 
X 3 LVIII. But 
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But chiefly they whom Heaven's diſpoſing band 
Had ſeated high on Fortune's upper ſtage; 
And plac'd within their call the ſacred band 
That waits on Nurture and Inſtruction ſage, 
If happy their wife ' heſts mote them engage 
To elimb through knowledge to more noble praiſe; 
And as they mount, enlighten every age 
With the bright influence of fair Virtue's rays; 
Which from the awful heights of Grandeur brighter 
blaze. 

LIX. 


They, O perverſe and baſe ingratitude! 

Deſpiſing the great ends of Providence, 

For which above their mates they were endued 

With wealth, authority, and eminence, 

To the low ſervices of brutal ſenſe 

Abus'd the means of pleaſures more refin'd, 

Of knowledge, virtue, and bene ficence; 

And, fettering on her throne th' immortal mind, 

The guidance of her realm to paſſions wild veſign'd. 
LX. 

Hence thoughtleſs, ſhameleſs, recklefs, ſpiritleſs, 

Nought worthy of their kind did they eflay ; 

But or benumb'd with palſied Idleneſs 

In meerly living loiter'd life away. 


* Heſts, beheſts, precepts, commands. 


Or, 


Or, by falſe taſte of pleaſure led aſtray, | R 


For-evet wandering in the ſenſual bowers 

Of feveriſh Debauch, and luftful Play, 

Spent on 1gnoble tolls their active powers, 

And 1888 untimely blaſts diſeas'd their vernal hours. 
LXI. 

Ev'n they to whom kind Nature did accord 

A frame more delicate, and purer mind, 

Though the foul brothel and the wine-ſtain'd board 

Of beaſtly Comus loathing they declin'd, 

Vet their ſoft hearts to idle joys reſign'd; 

Like painted inſects, through the ſummer-air 

With random flight aye ranging unconfin'd ; 

And taſting every flower and bloſſom fair, 

Withouten any choice, withouten any care, 
LXII. 

For choice them needed none, who only ſought 

With vain amuſements to beguile the day ; 

And wherefore ſhould they take or care or thought, 

Whom Nature prompts, and Fortune calls to play ? 

„Lords of the earth, be happy as ye may!“ 

So learn'd, ſo taught the leaders of mankind ; 

Th' unreaſoning vulgar willingly obey, 

And, leaving toil and poverty behind, 

Ran forth by different ways the bliſsful boon to find. 
LXIII. 

Nor tedious was the ſearch; for every where, 

As nigh great Cuſtom's royal towers the Knight 
Paſs'd through th' adjoining hamlets, mote he hear 
The merry voice of feſtival Delight : 
| X 4 Saluting 
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Saluting the return of morning bright 
With matin-revels, by the mid-day hours 
Scarce ended; and again with dewy night, 
In cover'd theatres, or leafy bowers, 
Offering her evening-vows to Pleaſure's joyous powers, 
| LXIV. 
And ever on the way mote he eſpy 
Men, women, children, a promiſcuous throng 
Of rich, poor, wiſe and ſimple, low and high, 
By land, by water, paſling aye along 
With mummers, antics, muſic, dance, and ſong, 
To Pleaſure's numerous temples, that beſide 
The ghitening ſtreams, or tufted groves among, 
To every idle foot Rood open wide, 
And every gay deſire with various joys ſupplied. 
LAY. - 
For there each earth with diverſe charms to move, 
The fly inchantreſs ſummon'd all her train: 
Alluring Venus, queen of vagrant love, 
The boon companion Bacchus, loud and vain, 
And tricking Hermes, god of fraudful gain, 
Who, when blind Fortune throws, directs the die, 
And Phoebus tuning his ſoft Lydian ſtrain 
To wanton motions, and the lover's ſigh, | 
And * ſnew, and maſking revelry. 
LXVI. 
88 aſſociates theſe for noble youth, 
Who to true honour meaneth to aſpire; 
And for the works of Virtue, Faith, and Truth, 
Would keep his manly faculties entire. ox. 
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The which avizing well, the cautious fire 
From that ſoft ſyxen land of Pleaſaunce vain, 
With timely hafte was minded to retire, 

* Or ere the ſweet contagion mote attain 
His ſon's unpractis'd heart, yet free from vicious ſtain. 


LXVII. 
So turning from that beaten road aſide, 
Through many a devious path at length he pac'd, 
As that experienc'd Palmer did him guide, 


Till to a mountain hoare they came at laſt ; 


Whoſe high-rais'd brows with ſylvan honours grac'd, 
Majeſtically frown'd upon the plain, 

And over all an awful horrour caſt. 

Seem'd as thoſe villas gay it did diſdain, 


Which ſpangled all the vale like Flora's painted train. 


| LXVIII. 
The hill aſcended ſtrait, ere-while they came 
To a tall grove, whoſe thick-embowering ſhade, 
Impervious to the ſun's meridian flame, 


Ev'n at mid-noon a dubious twilight made; 
Like to that ſober light, which, difarry'd 


Of all its gorgeous robe, with blunted beams, 
Through windows dim with holy acts pourtray'd, 
Along ſome cloĩſter'd abbey faintly gleams, 


Abſtracting the rapt thought from vain earth-muſing 


themes. 


* Or ere, before. 


LXIX. Be- 
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Beneath this high o' er- arching eanopy 

Of cluſtering oaks, a ſylvan colonnade, 

Aye liſtening to the native melody 

Of birds ſweet-echoing through the lonely ſhade, 
On to the centre of the grove they ſtray'd ; 
Which, in a ſpacious circle opening round, 
Within its ſheltering arms ſecurely laid, 
Diſclos'd to ſudden view a vale profound, 

With Nature's artleſs ſmiles and tranquil beauties 
crown'd. 


LXX. 

There, on the baſis of an ancient pile, 

Whoſe croſs- ſurmounted ſpire o' erlook'd the wood, 
A venerable Matron they ere-while . 
Diſcover'd have, beſide a murmuring flood 
Reclining in right ſad and penſive mood. 

Retir'd within her own abſtracted breaſt, 

She ſeem'd o' er various woes by turns to brood; 
The which her changing chear by turns expreſt, 
Now glowing with diſdain, with grief now * over-keſt. 


LXXI. 
Her thus immers'd in anxious thought profound 
When-as the Knight perceiv'd, he nearer drew; \, 
To weet what bitter bale did her aſtound, 
And whence th” occaſion of her anguiſh grew. 
 # Over-keſt, for over-caſt, 
. For 
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For that right noble Matron well he knew; 


And many perils huge, and labours ſore, 
Had for her ſake endur'd; her vaſſal true, 


Train'd in her love, and practis'd evermore 
Her honour to reſpect, and reverence her lore. 


LXXII. | 

O deareſt drad ! he cried, fair iſland queen! 
Mother of heroes! Empreſs of the Main ! 

What means that ſtormy brow of troublous teen? 
Sith heaven-born Peace, with all her ſmiling train 
Of ſciences and arts, adorns thy reign 

With wealth and knowledge, ſplendour and renown ? 
Fach port how throng'd! how fruitful every plain 
How blithe the country ! and how gay the town! 
While Liberty ſecures and heightens every boon ! 


LXXII. 
Amkea' from her trance of penſive woe 
By theſe fair flattering words, ſhe rais'd her head; 
And, bending on the Knight her frowning brow, 
Mock'ſt thou my forrows, Fairy Son ? ſhe ſaid. 
Or is thy judgment by thy heart miſled | 
To deem that certain, which thy hopes ſuggeſt ? 
To deem them full of life and + luſtihead, 
Whoſe cheeks in Hebe's vivid tints are dreſt, 


And with Joy's careleſs mien, and dimpled ſmiles 
impreft ? 


® Sith, ſince, Lane, ſtrong health, vigour; 
a | LXXIV. Thy 
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LXXIV. 
Thy unſuſpecting heart how nobly good 
I know, how ſanguine in thy country's cauſe ! 
And mark'd thy virtue, ſingly how it ſtood 
Th' aſſaults of mighty Cuſtom, which o'erawes 
The faint and timorous mind, and oft withdraws 
From Reaſon's lore th* ambitious and the vain 
By the fweet lure of popular applauſe, 
Againſt their bitter knowledge, to maintain 


The lawleſs throne of Vice, or Folly's childiſh reign, 


LXXV. 
How vaſt his influence ! how wide his ſway ! 
'Thyſelf ere-while by proof didſt underſtand : 


And ſaw'ſt, as through his realms thou took*ſt thy way, 


How Vice and Folly had o'erſpread the land. 
And canſt thou then, O Fairy Son, demand 
The reaſon of my woe ? or hope to caſe 

The throbbings of my heart with ſpeeches bland, 


And words more apt my ſorrows to increaſe, 


The once-dear names of Wealth, and Liberty, and Peace? 


LXXVI. 
Peace, Wealth, and Liberty, that nobleſt boon, 
Are bleſſings, only to the wife and good. 
To weak and vicious minds their worth unknown, 
And thence abus'd but ſerve to furniſh food 
For riot and debauch, and fire the blood 
With high-ſpic'd luxury; whence Strife, Debate, 


Ambition, Envy, Faction's viperous brood, 


Contempt of order, manners profligate 


The of a foul, diſeas'd, and bloated ſtate. 


LXXVII. Ev“ N 
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LXXVII. 
Ev'n Wit and Genius, with their learned train 
Of Arts and Muſes, though from Heaven above 
Deſcended, when their talents they profane 
To varniſh Folly, kindle wanton Love, 
And aid excentric ſceptic Pride to rove 
Beyond celeſtial 'Truth's attractive ſphere, 
This moral ſyſtem's central ſun, aye prove 
To their fond votaries a curſe ſevere, 
And only make mankind more obſtinately err. 
LXXVIII. 
And ſtand my ſons herein from cenſure clear? 
Have they conſider'd well, and underſtood, 
The uſe and import of thoſe bleſſings dear, 
Which the great Lord of Nature hath beſtow'd 
As well to prove, as to reward the good ? 
Whence are theſe torrents then, theſe billowy ſeas 
Of vice, in which, as in his proper flood, 
The fell Leviathan licentious plays, 
And upon ſhipwreck'd Faith and ſinking Virtue preys ? 
LXXIX. {| 
To you, ye Noble, Opulent and Great ! . 
With friendly voice I call, and honeſt zeal ! i 
Upon your vital influences wait p 
The health and ſickneſs of the commonweal ; | 
The maladies you cauſe, yourſelves muſt heal. 
In vain to the unthinking harden'd crowd 
Will Truth and Reaſon make their juſt appeal; 
In vain will ſacred Wiſdom cry aloud; | 
And Juſtice drench in vain her vengeful ſword in blood. | 
LXXX. With | 
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LXXX. 
With you muſt reformation firſt take place: 
Vou are the head, the intellectual mind 
Of this vaſt body politic; whoſe baſe, 
And vulgar limbs, to drudgery conſign'd, 
All the rich ſtores of Science have reſign'd 
To you, that by the craftſman's various toil, 
The ſea-worn mariner, and ſweating hind, 
In peace and afluence maintain'd, the while E 
You, for yourſelves and them, may dreſs the mental ſail, I 
_ LXXXI. 1 
Bethink you then, my children, of the truſt 
In you repos'd: ne let your heaven-born mind 
Conſume in pleaſure, or unactive ruſt 
But nobly rouſe you to the taſk aſſign'd, 
The godlike taſk to teach and mend mankind : 
Learn, that ye may inſtruct: to virtue lead 
Yourſelves the way: the herd will crowd behind, 
And gather precepts from each worthy deed: 
Example is a leſſon, that all men can read.“ 
| LXXXIL. 
But if (to all or moſt I do not ſpeak) 
In vain and ſenſual habits now grown old, 
The ſtrong Circzan charm you cannot break, 
Nor re- aſſume at will your native * mould, 
Vet envy not the ſtate you could not hold; 
And take compaſſion on the rifing age ; 
In them redeem your errours manifold ; 
And, by due diſcipline and nurture ſage, 
1 Virtue's lore betimes you docile ſons engage. 


* Mould, ſhape, form. 


LXXXII. You | 


LXXXIII. 
| You chiefly, who like me in ſecret mourn 
The prevalence of Cuſtom lewd and vain 
And you, who, though, by the rude torrent borne 
Unwillingly along, you yield with pain 
To his beheſts, an act what you diſdain, 
Vet nouriſh in your hearts the generous love 
Of piety and truth, no more reſtrain 
The manly zeal; but all your finews move 
The preſent to reclaim, the future race improve! 

- LXXXIV. 

Eftſoons by your joint efforts ſhall be quell'd 
Yon haughty Giant, who io proudly ſways 
A ſceptre by repute alone upheld; 
Who where he cannot dictate ſtrait obeys. 
Accuſtom'd to conform his flattering phraſe 
To numbers and high-plac'd authority, | 
Your party he will join, your maxims praiſe, | 
And, drawing after all his menial fry, 
Soon teach the general voice your act to ratify. 


LXXXV. 
Ne for the atchievement of this great emprize 
The want of means or counſel may ye dread. 
From my Twin-daughters? fruitful wombs ſhall riſe 
A race of letter*d ſages, deeply read 
In Learning's various writ: by whom y-led 
Through each well- cultur'd plot, each beauteous grove, 
Where antique Wiſdom whilom wont to tread, 
With mingled glee and profit may ye rove, 
And cull each virtuous plant, each tree of raven if 
prove. 5 


LXXXVI. Vour- 
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LXXXVI. 


Vourſelves with virtue thus and knowledge fraught 
Of what, in ancient days of good or great 
Hiſtorians, bards, philoſophers, have taught; 
Join'd with whatever elſe of modern date 
Maturer judgment, ſearch more accurate, 
Diſcover'd have of Nature, Man, and God, 
May by new laws reform the time- worn ſtate 
Of cell-bred diſcipline, and ſmoothe the road 
That leads thro? Learning's vale to Wiſdom's W 


abode. 
LXXXVII. 


By you invited to her ſecret bowers, 
Then ſhall Pæida reaſcend her throne 
With vivid laurels girt and fragrant flowers ; 
While from their forked mount deſcending down 
Yon ſupercilious pedant train ſhall own 
Her empire paramount, ere-long by her 
'Y-taught a leſſon in their ſchools unknown, 
« To Learning's richeſt treaſures to prefer 
c The knowledge of the world, and man's great buſineſs 
there. 


LXXXVIII. | 
On this prime ſcience, as the final end 
Of all her diſcipline and nurturing care, 
Her eye Pædla fixing aye ſhall bend 
Her every thought and effort to prepare 
Her tender pupils for the various war, 
Which Vice and Folly ſhall upon them wage, 
As on the perilous march of life they fare 
With prudent lore fore-arming every age 


_ *GainſtPleaſure's treacherous j joys, and Pain's embattled 


rage, LXXXIX. Then 


In 
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LXXXIX. 
Then ſhall my youthful ſons, to Wiſdom led 
By fair example and ingenuous praiſe, 
Wich willing feet the paths of Duty tread;. 
Through the world's intricate or rugged ways 
Conducted by Religion's ſacred rays; 
Whoſe ſoul-invigorating influence 
Shall purge their minds from all impure allays 
Of ſordid ſelfiſhneſs and brutal fenfe, _ 
And ſwell th” ennobled heart with bleſs'd nn. 
XC. 
Then alſo ſhall this emblematic pile, 
By magic whilom fram'd to ſympathize 
With all the fortunes of this changeful iſle, 
Still, as my ſons in fame and. virtue riſe, 
Grow with their growth, and to th* applauding ſkies 
Its radiant croſs uplift ; the while, to grace =_ 
The multiplying niches, freſh ſupplies _ [ 
Of worthies ſhall ſucceed, with equal pace | 
(s Aye following their fires in virtue's glorious race. | 
XCI. | 
Fir'd with th? idea of her future fame, | | 
She roſe majeſtic from her lowly ſtead ; | 
While from her vivid eyes a ſparkling flame, 
Out- beaming, with unwonted light o' erſpread 
That monumental pile; and as her head 
To every front ſhe turn'd, diſcover'd. round 
The venerable forms of heroes dead; | 
Who, for their various merit erſt renown'd, 
In this bright fane of glory ſhrines of honour found. 
d Vor. LVII. Y XCII, On 
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XCII. 
On theſe that royal dame her raviſh'd eyes 
Would often feaſt; and ever as the fpy'd | 
Forth from the ground the lengthening ſtructure riſe | 
Wich new-plac'd ſtatues deck'd on every fide, 1 
Her parent-breaſt would fivell with generous pride, 
And now with her in that ſequeſter'd plain, 

The Knight awhile conſtraining to abide, 

She to the Fairy Youth with pleaſure fain. 

Thoſe ſulptur'd chiefs did ſhew, and their great Ves 
explain. | 


FATHER FRANCIS'S PRAYER. 


7 on 
Written in Lord WESTMORLAN d's « Hermitage, 


E gay attire,. ne mundi n 
Ne arched roof, ne pictur'd wall; 
Ne cook of Fraunce, ne dainty board, 
Beſtow'd with. pyes of perigord 
Ne power, ne ſuch like idle fancies, 
Sweet Agnes, grant to Father Francis; 
Let me ne more myſelf deceive ; 
Ne more regret the toys I leave; 
The world I quit, the proud, the vain, 
Corruption's and Ambition's train 
But not the good, perdie, nor fair, 
Gainſt them I make ne vow, ne prayer; 
But ſuch aye welcome to my cell, 
And oft, not always with me dwell ; 
Then 


tile | 


ves 


nen 
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Then caſt, ſweet Saint, a circle round, 
And bleſs from fools this holy ground; 
From all the foes to worth and truth, 
From wanton old, and homely youth; 
The gravely dull, and pertly gay, 
Oh baniſh theſe; and, by my fay, 
Right well I ween that in this age, 
Mine houſe ſhall prove an hermitage. 


AN INSCRIPTION ON THE CELL. 


Beneath theſe moſs-grown roots, this ruſtic cell, 
Truth, Liberty, Content, ſequeſter'd dwell ;_ 
Say you, who dare our hermitage diſdain, 
What drawing-room can boaſt ſo fair a train? 


AN INSCRIPTION IN THE CELL, 


Sweet bird, that ſing*ſt on yonder ſpray, 
Purſue unharm'd thy ſylvan lay; 

While I beneath this breezy ſhade; 

In peace repoſe my careleſs head ; 

And joining thy enraptur'd ſong, 
Inſtruct the world-enamour'd throng, 
'That the contended harmleſs breaſt 

In ſolitude itſelf is bleſt. 


INSCRILP. 


— — — . — — 
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INSCRIPT ION on a SUMMER-HOUSE 
Belonging to Mr. WEs T, at Wick HAM, in KEN r. 
(An Imitation of Ausonivs, © Ad Villam.“) 
N OT wrapt bs imoky London's ſulphurous clouds, 

And not far diſtant, ſtands my rural cot: 


Neither obnoxious to intruding crowds, 
Nor for the good and friendly too remote. 


And when too much repoſe brings on the ſpleen, 
Or the gay city's idle pleaſures cloy ; 
Swift as my changing wiſh, I change the ſcene ; 
And now the country, now the town enjoy. 
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